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TA TEPPA ENEIIMITPAZAN, DEMOSTHENES xviii. 169 
By CHaries Ὁ. Apams 


Demosthenes De Corona 169: ‘Eorépa μὲν yap ἦν, ἧκε δ᾽ ἀγγέλ- 
λων τις ὡς τοὺς πρυτάνεις ws ’"ENéreaa κατείληπται. καὶ μετὰ 7a00’ οἱ μὲν 
εὐθὺς ἐξαναστάντες μεταξὺ δειπνοῦντες τούς τ᾽ ἐκ τῶν σκηνῶν τῶν κατὰ 
τὴν ἀγορὰν ἐξεῖργον καὶ τὰ γέρρ᾽ ἐνεπίμπρασαν, οἱ δὲ τοὺς στρατηγοὺς 
μετεπέμποντο καὶ τὸν σαλπικτὴν ἐκάλουν καὶ θορύβου πλήρης ἦν ἡ 
πόλις. “It was evening; one came to the prytanes with the news 
that Elateia had been seized. And then some of them instantly, 
arising in the midst of their supper, drove the men from the booths 
throughout the agora and set fire to the wicker-work, while others 
summoned the generals and called the trumpeter; and the city was 
full of tumult.”’ 

Reiske’s comment is as follows: 

Tabernae erant in foro sitae, in quibus sedentes opifices sellularii scruta 
et supellectilem domesticam a se domi fabricatam vendebant. Hae σκηναί 
appellabantur: die Buden. Constructae hae erant tribus e lateribus et 
Gesuper tectae cratibus vimineis, quae yéppa appellantur. Quoniam igitur 
illae tabernae cum suis quaeque craticulis tam cito auferri non poterant, 
necesse tamen erat, ut protinus populus in foro conveniret, utpote illa nocte 
ibi in armis excubaturus, imperarunt prytanes, ut tabernis ignes iniicerentur, 
qui tabernas momento citius absumerent et laborem crates auferendi baiulis 
compendifacerent. 

Reiske here asserts three things: first, that the γέρρα which were 
burned were the mats of which the traders’ booths were made; 
second, that the purpose in burning them was to hasten the clearing 
(CuassioaL PHroLocy XVI, January, 1921] 1 
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of the agora; third, that the purpose in thus hastily clearing the 
agora was to make a clear space where the militia might camp that 
night under arms. 

That the yéppa of this passage were the materials of which the 
σκηναί, the stalls or booths, were made, is the unanimous testimony 
of the ancient scholiasts and lexicographers, but the reason for 
burning them has been variously conjectured both in ancient and 
modern times. My first purpose in this paper is to renew Reiske’s 
supposition, neglected by later scholars, that the purpose of the 
prytanes was to secure a place for the instant assembling and encamp- 
ment of the militia. This fits all the circumstances of the case: the 
messenger from the north had brought the news that Philip was at 
Elateia; that meant the road to Thebes, and that meant Attica. 
By this time the people of Athens knew enough of Philip’s methods 
to be aware that he was not the man to linger on the road. Many 
assumed, as we know from Demosthenes’ speech of the next morning, 
that the Thebans were on Philip’s side; when the messenger left 
the north, Philip was already near the northern boundary of Boeotia; 
any hour now his advance cavalry might be expected on the plain of 
Attica. Can we conceive of any other thought than this as having 
been the first in the minds of the prytanes when they at their supper 
table received the news? And would not their first concern be to 
call the citizens instantly to arms? Demosthenes’ account fits this 
supposition precisely: one group of the prytanes summons the 
generals and the trumpeter to issue the call to arms and to muster 
the troops as they come in from their homes; another group of the 
prytanes makes haste to get the assembly place ready for them; 
they order the hucksters out of the booths, and these hurry away 
with their baskets of wares; the wicker stuff that has served as 
booths is piled up and burned. Perhaps there is something more of 
haste than is absolutely necessary, perhaps some waste of good mats, 
but in such excitement is it not entirely credible? But what warrant 
have we for the assumption that the prytanes would take it for 
granted that the militia would encamp in the agora that night? 
Schaefer thought there was none. ‘‘Haec satis improbabilia sunt,” 
he says, and that seems to be the view of his successors, for they 
do not even mention the possibility of such an explanation. But it 
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seems to me that we have very clear light on the situation in another 
narrative, which has not, so far as I know, been used to illustrate 
the account given by Demosthenes. That is Andocides’ account of 
the events of a day and night in the year 415 B.c., two generations 
earlier than the time of Demosthenes. The Hermae had been 
mutilated; the city was full of suspicion of an oligarchical plot; 
then all at once came the denunciation of a large group of citizens 
by an informer, and the alarming news that the Lacedaemonians 
were on the Isthmus, and the Boeotians mobilizing on the Attic 
frontier. Andocides describes the situation: 

On the Mysteries 45: ἡ δὲ βουλὴ ἐξελθοῦσα ἐν ἀπορρήτῳ συνέλαβεν ἡμᾶς 
καὶ ἔδησεν ἐν τοῖς ξύλοις. ἀνακαλέσαντες δὲ τοὺς στρατηγοὺς ἀνειπεῖν ἐκέλευσαν 
᾿Αθηναίων τοὺς μὲν ἐν ἄστει οἰκοῦντας ἱέναι εἰς τὴν ἀγορὰν τὰ ὅπλα λαβόντας, 
τοὺς δ᾽ ἐν μακρῷ τείχει εἰς τὸ Θησεῖον, τοὺς δ᾽ ἐν Πειραιεῖ εἰς τὴν ᾿Ἱπποδαμείαν 
ἀγοράν, τοὺς δὲ ἱππέας ἔτι « πρὸ» νυκτὸς σημῆναι τῇ σάλπιγγι ἥκειν εἰς τὸ 
᾿Ανάκιον, πὴν δὲ βουλὴν εἰς ἀκρόπολιν ἰέναι κἀκεῖ καθεύδειν, τοὺς δὲ πρντάνεις ἐν 
τῇ θόλῳ. | 

On this occasion, as on the later one, the senate (or their prytanes) 
call the generals and their trumpeter to issue and proclaim military 
orders. The hastily called militia of the city district is to use the 
agora as assembly place and camping-ground. As a matter of course 
on both occasions the agora must have been cleared of any trading- 
booths and other obstructions. 

The interpretation of Demosthenes’ account that I have re- 
vived may be criticized as assuming an unnecessary destruction of 
property—whether we assume the booths to have been the property 
of the individual shopkeepers or a part of the public property of the 
agora. Could not the wicker mats’have been hustled out of the 
way? Why burnthem? Doubtless that could have been done had 
the prytanes been less excited. But imagine the situation: the 
shopkeepers themselves were hurrying off with their wares, the 
people were pouring into the agora as the alarm spread—very soon 
θορύβου πλήρης ἦν ἡ πόλις. As the prytanes, jostled by the incom- 
ing crowds, are pulling down and piling up the mats, it is easy to 
imagine an excited and overzealous member picking up a brazier of 
coals from a shop floor and flinging them onto the pile—clearing the 
place once for all. The purpose was entirely rational, to make 
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ready the camping-place for the militia; the means used was the 
result of excitement, and probably that of some one individual. We 
must remember, too, that the Athenians had nothing but contempt 
for the small shopkeepers, the κάπηλοι; many of them were foreign- 
ers; their name was synonymous for petty trickery; if their booths, 
encroaching on the open space of the agora, were in the way in a 
time like this, we can well believe that the question of their property 
rights did not enter the mind of the zealous prytanes. 

I turn now to an examination of other interpretations of this 
passage. The writer of the article γέρρα in Harpocration’s lexicon 
says the wicker coverings and curtains of the booths were burned 
ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ συνεστάναι περὶ τὰ Guia ἐπὶ τῆς ἀγορᾶς μηδὲ πρὸς ἄλλοις 
τισὶ τὰς διατριβὰς ἔχειν, “‘to prevent crowds gathering about the 
merchandise in the agora or loitering at anything 6156." But that 
was an evening when there was no danger of loitering about the 
shops. Fuhr, in his revision of Blass’s Rede vom Kranze, conjectures 
that the purpose was to clear a place for the people, who were begin- 
ning to stream into the agora. The explanation is too trivial; the 
prytanes had more important matters on their minds at that moment 
than providing standing-room for a curious crowd. 

The favorite explanation is that the γέρρα were burned to give 
a smoke or fire signal to the country people, some say to bring in 
their property for protection, others say to come to a special meeting 
of the ecclesia the next morning (Westermann, Schaefer, Weil, Pickard- 
Cambridge). Goodwin, appreciating the absurdity of supposing 
that whenever the country people saw a smoke arising from the 
middle of the city they packed up and hurried into the walled town, 
suggests that it was understood that a fire on top of Lycabettus meant 
a call for a special meeting of the ecclesia on the following morning; 
that this afternoon therefore the prytanes seized the mats as the first 
material that came to hand, took them to the top of Lycabettus, and 
built their signal fire there. This is all mere conjecture and very 
improbable conjecture, for if there had been any such arrangement 
of Lycabettus signals for special meetings of the ecclesia, surely 
the proper supply of beacon material would have been kept on the 
spot. The whole theory of the burning of the mats as a signal, 
whether from the agora itself or from an eminence, is full of 
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absurdities, as Professor Humphreys has sufficiently shown in his 
critical note on this passage. 

Another group of scholars have taken refuge in emendation. 
Instead of ra yépp’ éverxiuxpacay they write τὰ yépp’ ἀνεπετάννυσαν 
(Paul Girard, Revue de Philologie, XI, 25-32; Blass, Rede vom 
Kranze, Anhang I; Butcher and Humphreys approve, though print- 
ing ἐνεπίμπρασαν in their texts). It should be noted at once that the 
MS authority for ἐνεπίμπρασαν is unanimous, and that it includes 
ὃ papyrus fragment of about the year 200 a.p. The lexicographers 
and scholiasts also testify without exception to this reading. The 
proposed reading rests on a different interpretation of τὰ γέρρα: 
these are assumed to be wicker hurdles regularly used to bar the 
entrance to certain of the streets coming into the agora. Demos- 
thenes’ statement is then interpreted as meaning that the prytanes 
“‘stretched the hurdles,’’ i.e., closed these streets. And we are told 
that this was done as one of the regular preliminaries to a meeting 
of the ecclesia. We are to understand then that as preparatory to 
the meeting of the next morning on the Pnyx, the prytanes late in the 
afternoon before, when the news came to them, closed trade in 
the agora by driving the shopmen from their booths, barred the 
streets that did not lead from the agora to the Pnyx, and summoned 
the generals, with the trumpeter, to issue and proclaim the order 
for a special meeting of the ecclesia for the next morning.! 

Now this account is not without its own difficulties. It assumes 
that the predominant thought of the prytanes when they heard 
that an attack by Philip was imminent was, not how to put the city 
into an instant state of defense, but how to get a full meeting of 
the ecclesia tomorrow morning. And it assumes that the measures 
which were sometimes taken to force the idle and reluctant crowd to 
leave their loafing-place in the agora and go up to the Pnyx were 
felt to be so necessary on this occasion that the prytanes themselves 
did the work, and did it fully twelve hours before there was any 
possible reason for having it done. And then why drive the shop- 
men out tonight? ΑἹ] that will be needed will be to forbid them 


1 There is no reason to suppose that the prytanes lacked authority to call a special 
mecting of the ecclesia themselves. See Aristotle Resp. Ath. 43.3. It is doubtful 
whether the generals could do it except through the prytanes. 
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to open their shops tomorrow morning. And finally—the great 
absurdity of all—who can believe that as the crowds began to pour 
into the agora that evening as the news spread through the city, it 
was found practicable to bar the majority of the agora entrances 
with hurdles? If this barring with the hurdles were something that 
was done early on the morning of the ecclesia, it would not be entirely 
unthinkable, though it would be quite needless on an occasion when 
the people were so eager for advice and action. But to imagine it 
as taking place in the afternoon, or early in the evening, of the 
previous day, I find quite impossibk. 

Now an examination of the passages which suggested this emen- 
dation will show that the emendation rests upon a false interpretation 
of those passages themselves, and that the use of yéppa at any 
time to bar the streets leading out of the agora is pure conjecture. 

The emendation goes back to the words τὰ γέρρα ἀνεπετάννυσαν 
in the scholion on Aristophanes’ Acharnians v. 22. Dicaeopolis 
says, as he sits on the Pnyx in the early morning, impatient at the 
delay of his fellow-citizens in coming to ecclesia, “Here is the Pnyx 
empty; and they are gossiping in the agora, and running up and 
down dodging the painted rope.’”’ The scholiast explains that in 
order to compel the citizens to attend the ecclesia, two policemen 
were accustomed to drive the crowd before a painted rope dragged 
across the agora. He gives in detail the steps preliminary to this 
dragging of the rope from one side of the agora to the other: he says, 
ἀνεκετάννυσαν yap τὰ γέρρα καὶ ἀπέκλειον τὰς ὁδοὺς τὰς μὴ φερούσας 
εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν, καὶ τὰ ὥνια ἀνῇρουν ἐν ταῖς ἀγοραῖς ὅπως μὴ περὶ 
ταῦτα διατρίβοιεν. Omitting for the moment the first clause, we 
read that they closed those streets which did not lead to the ecclesia, 
and they removed the goods which were on sale in the agora. Imagine 
the situation: the streets not leading toward the Pnyx are barred, 
and the shopkeepers have gone off with their goods; what else needs 
to be done before the rope can be drawn across the agora to force 
out the loitering voters? Manifestly the booths must come down; 
the rope cannot be drawn across while they are still standing; and so 
we turn to the first detail of the scholiast’s account, ἀνεπετάννυσαν τὰ 
γέρρα, “they spread out the wicker work’’; precisely what was needed. 
With the sides and tops of the booths spread flat on the ground there 
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was nothing to hinder drawing the rope across the agora; there 
was no need of lugging the mats away. I am interpreting τὰ γέρρα 
precisely as in the Crown Speech; and I take ἀνεπετάννυσαν in its 
ordinary meaning, “they opened up, they spread οιυἱ." The word 
is oftenest used of the opening of doors or gates: Xen. Anab. vii. 1.17, 
ἀνεκετάννυσαν τὰς πύλας “they threw open the gates”; Herod.:3. 146, 
ἀναπετάσας tas πύλας “Shaving thrown open the gates’; so Pindar 
Nem. 9. 2; Olymp. 6.27; Isoc. 15. 126. Plato Republic 514a, the 
cave has its entrance ἀναπτεπταμένην πρὸς τὸ φῶς “open to the light’’; 
m Xenophon Oecon. 9. 4 the house with a southern exposure πρὸς 
μεσημβρίαν ἀναπέπταται: in Plutarch Pericles 34 the life in the open 
is called δίαιτα ἀναπεπταμένη; the scholiast on the Speech against 
Neaera (§90) uses ἀναπετασθῆναι of the opening of the assembly 
_ place (πρὶν ἀναπετασθῆναι τὴν ἐκκλησίαν παντὶ τῷ εἰπεῖν βουλομένῳ). 
In Pindar Isth. 4. 47 the fox awaits the swoop οὗ the eagle ἀναπιτναμένα, 
flattened out. I conclude then that the scholiast on Acharnians 22 
means to tell us that the first step preparatory to sweeping the agora 
with the dripping rope was to open up and spread flat on the ground 
the booths of the tradesmen; after this certain streets were barred; 
meanwhile the tradesmen had hustled their wares out of the way; 
only the loitering citizens remained, and they were swept out of the 
agora before the painted rope.! 

Those who seek in this passage a clue to the passage in the 
Crown Speech interpret very differently. They assume that the 
words τὰ γέρρα ἀνεπετάννυσαν in the scholion give the means by which 


1 For this discussion it does not matter whether or not the scholiast was right in 
his understanding of what was done with the painted rope. He certainly supposed 
that it was drawn across the agora to force out the voters and drive them toward 
the Pnyx, and his words ἀνεπετάννυσαν τὰ γέρρα must be interpreted on that supposition. 
Compare Aristophanes Ecclesias. 378 f. and the scholion: καὶ δῆτα πολὺν ἡ μέλτος, ὦ 
Ζεῦ φίλτατε, γέλων παρέσχεν, ἣν προσέρραινον κύκλῳ. Schol., κατὰ γὰρ τὴν ἀγορὰν σόν 
βουν εἰς ἐκκλησίαν τοὺς ᾿Αθηναίους μεμιλτωμένῳ σχοινίῳ. We have the same view in 
Pollux viii. 104: τοὺς μὴ ἐκκλησιάζοντας ἐζημίουν, καὶ τοὺς ἐκκλησιάζοντας ἐξήταζον, καὶ 
σχοινίον μιλτώσαντες διὰ τῶν τοξοτῶν συνήλαυνον τοὺς & τῆς ἀγορᾶς εἰς τὴν ἐκκλησίαν. 

A different view of the custom at which Aristophanes hints is elaborated by 
L. Schmidt, Antiquitatum Graecarum capp. duo, pp. 9ff. It is summarised, with 
approval, in Schoemann-Lipsius (Griech. Alterthiimer, I, 407) in these words: ‘‘ Der 
Versammlungsplats wurde durch mit Mennig gefarbte Seile abgesperrt und ein 
gleiches geschah mit dem in der Nahe der Pnyx gelegenen Marktplats, der sonst den 
Mittelpunkt dee Verkehrs bildete.’’ 
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the action of the next clause, the barring of the streets, was effected: 
ἀνεπκετάννυσαν τὰ γέρρα καὶ ἀπέκλειον τὰς ὁδούς ‘they spread the wicker 
hurdles and (thereby) closed the streets.”” Assuming for the moment 
that τὰ γέρρα may mean hurdles, and that they were regularly used 
for barricading these streets, it is certainly surprising to find the 
scholiast using this verb ἀνεπετάννυσαν for the erection of the hurdles, 
for, as we have just seen, its ordinary meaning is to open up gates 
. and doors, not to close them. Of course the proper word for barri- 
cading is φράσσω or one of its compounds, as in Philochorus Frag. 
700 (the description of preparations for the ballot on ostracism) 
ἐφράσσετο σάνισιν ἡ ἀγορά, καὶ κατελείποντο εἴσοδοι δέκα “the agora 
was barred off with planks, and ten entrances were left.” So far as ety- 
mology goes one might use ἀνεπετάννυσαν of “stretching out’ a hurdle 
across 8 street, but I find no instance of a similar use of the word; its 
common use in the sense of “open up’”’ makes such use very unlikely. 
Moreover this interpretation of the Aristophanes scholion involves 
the assumption that here the γέρρα are hurdles, regularly used to bar 
streets. But have we any authority for such use of the word? 
Harpocration connects the γέρρα with the market booths only, either 
as coverings, sides, or περιφράγματα (meaning probably partitions 
separating one from another or dividing the space into passage- 
ways). He also says καὶ οἱ τόποι οἱ παραπεφραγμένοι, meaning, I 
suppose, the place of the booths as a whole. The Etymologicum 
Magnum has similar definitions. The attempt has been made to 
find the meaning “barricades” (wicker-hurdles) in the Speech 
against Neaera, §90. The speaker is describing in detail the steps 
that must be taken in order to confer Athenian citizenship on a 
foreigner. He tells us that after it has been voted by the people, 
the gift must be confirmed at the next ecclesia by a secret ballot, 
in which, to give validity to the vote, 6,000 citizens must participate. 
He does not tell us where this secret balloting takes place, whether 
on the Pnyx or in the agora. The words in question are as follows: τοὺς 
δὲ πρυτάνεις κελεύει τιθέναι τοὺς καδίσκους ὁ νόμος καὶ τὴν ψῆφον διδόναι 
προσιόντι τῷ δήμῳ, πρὶν τοὺς ξένους εἰσιέναι, καὶ τὰ γέρρα ἀναιρεῖν, 
ἵνα κύριος ὧν αὑτὸς αὑτοῦ ἕκαστος σκοπκῆται πρὸς αὑτὸν Syriva μέλλει 
πολίτην ποιήσεσθαι, εἰ ἄξιός ἐστι τῆς δωρειᾶς ὁ μέλλων λήψεσθαι “the 
law commands the prytanes to set out the ballot boxes and give 
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the vote to the people as they come up, before the foreigners come 
in, and to carry off the γέρρα, in order that each man, in full control 
of himself, may consider by himself what sort of man he is about 
to make a citizen, whether he is worthy of the gift that he is about 
to receive.” The main point is clear: no foreigners are to have 
access to the voters while the balloting is in progress. Our question 
now turns on the words τὴν ψῆφον διδόναι προσιόντι τῷ δήμῳ πρὶν 
τοὺς ξένους εἰσιέναι καὶ τὰ γέρρα ἀναιρεῖν. Some scholars assume that . 
the γέρρα here referred to are hurdles used at meetings of the 
ecclesia on the Pnyx to bar out foreigners, when matters are being 
handled that demand their exclusion. As Blass punctuates, ... . 
τῷ δήμῳ, πρὶν τοὺς ξένους εἰσιέναι καὶ τὰ γέρρα ἀναιρεῖν, we have to 
understand that after this special balloting is over, the foreigners 
will come in and remove the barriers. I need not dwell on the 
difficulty of assuming that the foreigners are allowed themselves 
to remove the barriers, or on the apparent implication that the 
foreigners first come in, and then proceed to remove the barriers 
that have been keeping them out. The punctuation is simply 
impossible; ἀναιρεῖν must be made co-ordinate with τιθέναι and 
διδόναι; the law directs the officials to conduct the balloting before 
the foreigners come in, and it directs the officials ἀναιρεῖν τὰ γέρρα. 
But we have no warrant for the assumption that foreigners were 
allowed to mingle with the voters in the Athenian ecclesia; the board 
of ληξίαρχοι and their assistants were appointed expressly to prevent 
this (Poll. 8. 104, Gilbert, Staatsalterthumer, p. 322). Whatever may 
be the meaning of the words τὰ γέρρα ἀναιρεῖν, they certainly cannot 
mean the removal of barriers so that foreigners could take seats with 
the Athenian citizens in ecclesia. In fact it is impossible to find 
any meaning for the phrase as applied to anything that could happen 
on the Pnyx after the people were assembled there.! 

But if we assume—what Gilbert and Busolt think probable— 
that the ballot which was taken to confirm a grant of citizenship 
was taken in the same place as the ballot for ostracism, in the agora, 


1The explanation in Harpocration, s.v., γέρρα, is impossible: πρὶν εἰσιέναι τοὺς 
ξίσους καὶ πρὶν ἀναιραθῆναι τὰ περιφράγματα, τουτέστι πρὶν ἀναπετασθῆναι τὴν ἐκκλησίαν 
παντὶ τῷ εἰπεῖν βουλομῦφ. 
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and with the same machinery, all difficulties disappear. Philo- 
chorus (Frag. 79b) thus describes the process in the case of ostracism: 
ἐφράσσετο σάνισιν ἡ ἀγορὰ καὶ κατελείποντο εἴσοδοι δέκα, δι᾽ ὧν εἰσι- 
ὀντες κατὰ φυλὰς ἐτίθεσαν τὰ ὄστρακα. ‘‘The agora was fenced off 
with boards, and ten entrances were left, through which they entered 
by tribes and cast their ballots.” Plutarch (Arist. 7) describes the 
place of the balloting a little more precisely: ὄστρακον λαβὼν ἕκαστος 
καὶ γράψας ὃν ἐβούλετο μεταστῆσαι τῶν πολιτῶν ἔφερον εἰς ἕνα τόπον 
τῆς ἀγορᾶς περιτεφραγμένον ἐν κύκλῳ δρυφάκτοις, “each man taking 
a potsherd, and writing the name of that one of the citizens whom 
he wished to remove, brought it to one place of the agora, which 
place was fenced off on all sides by railings.” This inclosure, then, 
with its ten entrances where the members of the several tribes 
could be checked off by the supervisors, was erected inside the 
agora. Now if the same method was used in the case of the ballot- 
ing by six thousand citizens for confirmation of citizenship—and 
the similarity of conditions makes it likely that it was used—the 
specifications of the law as given in the Nesera speech become at 
once intelligible and consistent. That law requires the prytanes to 
set out the ballot boxes (τιθέναι τοὺς xadloxovs) and give oppor- 
tunity to vote to the people as they come up (τὴν ψῆφον διδόναι 
προσιόντι τῷ δήμῳ). Of course the voters will come up to the boxes in 
the central balloting inclosure through the ten entrances. But that 
they may not, as they come into the free part of the agora on their 
way to the voting inclosure, be importuned and influenced by 
foreigners who would ordinarily be there, in and about the trades- 
men’s booths, the law provides that this ballot take place before the 
foreigners come into the agora at all (πρὶν τοὺς ξένους εἰσιέναι) 
and, both to assist in keeping them out and to make room for the 
extraordinary gathering of the citizens and the special balloting- 
inclogure, the law directs the prytanes to remove the traders’ booths 
altogether (ἀνελεῖν τὰ γέρρα). That the booths, if allowed to remain 
standing, would naturally involve the presence of the foreigners is 
evident when we remember that retail trade in Athens was very 
largely in their hands; hence the article, τοὺς ξένους. 


1 On foreigners in the agora shops see Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung, I, 404. 
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Thus in each of the three much-discussed passages that we have 
considered we have found that the simple and natural interpretation 
is that the γέρρα are the booth mats. In the Aristophanes scholion 
we learn that when the two policemen were about to drag the red 
rope across the agora, they flattened out these booth mats (ἀνε- 
πετάννυσαν τὰ γέρρα. When the prytanes were preparing the 
agora for the balloting by six thousand citizens, they were directed 
by the law to carry off the booth mats (τὰ γέρρα ἀναιρεῖν). And 
when, in 339 B.c., the prytanes, expecting any hour to hear that 
Philip was across the border, were calling the citizens to encamp in 
the agora under arms as their grandfathers had done in Andocides’ 
day, they drove the shopkeepers from their booths, tore down the 
mats, and set fire to them (τὰ yépp’ ἐνεπίμπρασαν»). 

The emendation ἀνεπετάννυσαν in Demosthenes De Corona 169 
rests on misinterpretation of the Aristophanes scholia. Emendation 
is unnecessary, if we accept Reiske’s natural explanation of events, 
viewed in the light of the similar events of an earlier time, recorded 
by Andocides. 

DarruourH CoLLEGE 


LAND REGISTERS OF WESTERN ASIA UNDER THE 
SELEUCIDS 


By W. L. WrsTm=rMaNN 


Beginning with the publication in the Tebtunis papyri! of frag- 
ments of the land surveys made in the Fayum in Egypt, we have 
obtained a detailed knowledge of the meticulous methods followed 
by the village scribes in the villages of Egypt in keeping up the land 
lists in their village districts. Annually they corrected the land 
lists, with notations of the changes among the tenants. In their 
reports the land was classified under administrative categories, as 
royal domain, land under grant, or temple land. The village scribes 
also reported the land under its “production categories,” stating 
what amount of each holding was entirely flooded (βεβρεγμένη), 
how much unflooded but subject to irrigation by ditching (&S8poxos), 
and how much was dry (χέρσος). On the basis of the information 
thus obtained and the local land register thus annually corrected 
and brought up to date, the land taxes and the rentals from the royal 
domains were calculated and collected. 

The village scribes formulated their reports and sent them upward 
annually through the regular bureaucratic channels to the royal 
scribe of the nome. In his office these reports by villages were 
formulated into a land register for each nome.* Ulrich Wilcken has 
assumed that a land register of the whole of Egypt was also kept 
in the central offices of the Ptolemies at Alexandria.‘ No positive 
proof of the existence of this general register has so far been found. 
But the assumption is no doubt correct; and I venture to add that 
it would necessarily be greatly curtailed, in the matter of detailed 

1 Bernard P. Grenfell, Arthur 8. Hunt, and J. Gilbart Smyly, The Tebdtunis 
Papyrs (P. Τοῦ.) (London, 1902), see Appendix I, pp. 538 ff. 


?W. L. Westermann, ‘“‘The ‘Uninundated Lands’ in Ptolemaic and Roman 
Egypt,’”’ in Classical Philology, XV (1920), April number. , 

3H. Lewald, Bettrage sur Kentnies des rimisch-dgyptischen Grundbuchrechts 
(Leipsig, 1909), p. 82, n. 6. 

4 Ulrich Wilcken, Grundsige und Chrestomathte der Papyruskunde (Leipzig, 1912), 
I 1, p. 178. 
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information, in comparison with the registers of the nomes, and that 
the nome registers would necessarily be abstracts of the highly 
detailed registers by villages kept in the offices of the village scribes. 

From Egypt we have so far relatively little information from the 
bureaus of the nomes as compared with the mass of documents from 
the village bureaus. From the great central bureau of the diocetes 
at Alexandria we have nothing. For the land problem in Western 
Asia in the period of the Macedonian dynasties the situation is quite 
reversed. No lists are available of the peasants and their little hold- 
ings, no village registers. There are extant, however, a few inscrip- 
tions dealing with large grants of land made by the Seleucid kings, 
that is, by the central government, through its general registry 
office for the kingdom of Syria. These permit a tentative reconstruc- 
tion, in general outline, of the system of land registers of the royal 
domain of the Seleucids. This reconstruction is necessarily subject 
to change as further information comes to light. 

In the year 254-253 s.c. Antiochus IT sold to his queen Laodice 
a stretch of the royal domain in the Troad, designated as the village 
of Pannus.! The transaction was carried through as follows: King 
Antiochus wrote to the satrap of the Hellespontine satrapy, Metro- 
phanes, bidding him determine the boundaries, or more exactly, 
make the legal ‘‘ description of property,’’? mark off the property with 
boundary stones, and arrange for the publication of the sale. The 


satrap in this transaction was the regular avenue of communication — 


between the king and the lower officials. Metrophanes, the satrap, 
transmitted the order to Nicomachus, the overseer of the royal 
domains of the Hellespontine satrapy Nicomachus sent the order 
downward to one ——crates the hyparch, who is the man who 
actually carried on the operations of determining the boundaries and 
marking with terminal stones the territory sold.‘ 

1 Dittenberger, Orientis Graecit Inscriptiones, 225; B. Haussoullier, Revue de 
Philologis, XXV (1901), 8-21. 


30.6.1]. 225, 1. 30, repwploa. That this is the official term for ‘description 
of the boundaries of the property” rather than for the actual determination by 
boundary stones on the spot is shown by the following words: στηλῶσαι τὴν χώρα» καὶ 
προσαναγράψαι τὸν περιορισμὸν els τὰς στήλας. Cf. Haussoullier, Rev. de Phil.; X XV, 32. 
In O.G.I. 221, 1. 24; 225, 1. 14, and 229, 1. 10, the verb προσορίζειν develops the further 
meaning of ‘‘deseribing the boundaries and assigning the land to” some city. 


80.0.1. 225, ll. 37-38. 4 Toid., ll. 35-36, 49-50. 
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Of the four documents which formed the original correspondence 
upon this sale, the two upper ones, the order of Nicomachus and the 
letter of Metrophanes to Nicomachus, have been lost. There still 
remain the greater part of the king’s letter! and the attestation of 
—crates, the hyparch, that the matter had been attended to.? It 
is best to begin with the most detailed of the registers, which would 
necessarily be the local register of the hyparch. The order which 
came to this official was to fix the limits of a unit of the royal domain 
called “the village of Pannus and the localities falling within its 
territory.”* In the original discussion, between Antiochus and his 
queen, of the transference to Laodice, the tract is so designated, 
with additional mention of a place called ‘‘Baris and the country- 
side dependent upon it.’ The town of Baris, situated upon the 
right bank of the river Aesopus, evidently developed into a more 
important place in the later history of the Troad, so that it is 
mentioned by several of the Byzantine writers.® 

When the hyparch ——crates came to look up the definite descrip- 
tion of this village of Pannus upon the local register he found the fol- 
lowing delimitation: “Upon the east, starting from the territory of 
Zelea which looks toward the territory of Cyzicus (the boundary is) the 
royal road, the old one, leading to the village of Pannus and passing 
above the village and Baris; from this road® along past the altar of 
Zeus, which is above Baris, and past where the tomb lies on the right 
of the road; from the tomb,’ the royal road itself (is the boundary) 
which crosses the Eupanese, as far as the river Aesopus.’® The 
southern boundary, formed by the river, was apparently not men- 
tioned in the description, as being self-evident. In setting up the 
boundary stones of the estate the hyparch, or more probably his 
agents, found that the old royal road, which had once marked the 
eastern line of this unit of the royal domain, had been plowed under 


10.6.1. 225, ll. 1-33. 3 Tbid., ll. 2—4. 

3 Ibid., ll. 34-50. 4 Ibid., 1. 21. 

5 Haussoullier, op. cét., 37-38. 

©The description now changes from the eastern to the northern boundary, or 
that leading from the eastern to the western line. 


7 Again the direction changes, now to the western line. 
8 0.G.I. 225, ll. 40-438, 46-49. 
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by those living about the place. Three villagers of Pannus were 
therefore called upon to point out where the road had formerly run. 
Their names are given in the hyparch’s delimitation, evidently to 
legalize the transaction in case of dispute. No doubt the eastern 
boundary thus re-established was fixed by boundary stelae, though 
this is not stated by the hyparch.'! Presumably there was no plot 
of the royal domain in this locality, since 1t would have been referred 
to in determining the eastern boundary line had such a plot existed 
in the local land registry office. 

An analogous description of boundaries has been preserved in 
the case of a long-continued boundary dispute between the Cretan 
towns of Itanus and Hierapytna.? Several descriptions of the 
boundaries® of the city-state territory of Itanus, as fixed in previous 
decisions in this case, were introduced as evidence before the arbitra- 
tion board of citizens of Magnesia in 139 Β.0.. The most complete 
of these reads as follows: “It was decided by the people of Itanus 
and Praesiae to make peace for all time on the basis of the territory 
which each now holds, the boundaries of which are these: As the 
Sedamus flows to Karymae, to the ridge of the hill and beyond to 
the crest, and straight along following the crest, thence in a straight 
direction to Dorthannae to the pond, and as the road runs, south- 
ward of the road leading through Atron, thence to Mallus in a straight 
line to the sea.’’> A map was also introduced in evidence upon which 
it was “clear at a glance”’ that the temple of Zeus lay outside the 
disputed territory.® 

The Aristodicides document’ consists of three letters of Antio- 
chus I Soter (281-261 8.c.) to the satrap of the Hellespontine satrapy, 
named Meleager, headed by a covering letter of Meleager to the 
people of Ilium. The king sent an order to the satrap, stating that 


1 Thid., ll. 43-45. 


2W. Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum (2d ed., Leipzig, 1900), 
No. 929. 


8 In this case called περιορισμός, tbid., 1. 57. 

4 Thid., n. 7. 

δ Ibid., 1. 62 ff. 

8 Toid., 1. 71, καθότι καὶ διὰ τῶν ἐπιδεικνυμένων ἡμῖν χωρογραφίων εὐσύνοπτον ἦν. 
Τ0.06.1. 221. 
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he had given, in full ownership,! a large estate in the Troad to 
Aristodicides of Assos. He commands the satrap to arrange that 
2,000 plethra of land bordering upon the towns of Gergitha or Scepsis 
be assigned to Aristodicides and that it be “‘ bounded off and assigned ”’ 
to the territory of the Ilians or Scepsians.* Again it is apparent 
that the προσορισμός, the detailed description of the boundaries, is 
available neither at the central land registry of the king nor at the 
satrapal registry of Meleager. The actual work of delimitation must 
be referred to the local registry. 

Meager though it is, the evidence shows that the local registry 
offices of the royal domain could produce written descriptions of 
boundaries (προσορισμοί) of the areal units by villages, and the 
city-state registration bureaus equally detailed descriptions of their 
territories. The Mnesimachus document found in 1910 at Sardes by 
Buckler and Robinson and published by them with an excellent 
commentary,* shows that the successors of Alexander were giving 
out large and small portions of the old Persian royal domain in Asia 
Minor under heritable leases, either to soldiers or in return for other 
types of distinguished services. The villages and allotments granted 
to Mnesimachus paid a fixed rental in money into the financial 
chest of the subdivisions of the satrapy in which each lay.‘ In the 
time of the Mnesimachus document, fixed by the editors in the period 
306-301 B.c.,5 these subdivisions were called chiliarchies.* The 
grant to Mnesimachus fixes for us a land classification in the Seleucid 
kingdom which must have corresponded to the gift land (γῇ ἐν 
δωρεᾷ) of the land under grant (γῇ ἐν ἀφέσει) in Ptolemaic Egypt.’ 
The payment of rental by Mnesimachus, and later by the temple 
organization which took over the land from him, proves that the 
title to the land still rested with the king. 

10.0.1. 221, 1. 20, δεδώκαμεν as opposed to ἐκικεχωρήκαμεν, “we have granted 
to.” Cf. δοῦναι, 1. 27, and see Haussoullier, op. cit., 31, ἃ. 2. 

3 Ibid., 11. 21-25. 

8 Τῇ the American Journal of Archaeology, XVI (1912), 11-82. 

4 Totd., p. 55. 

8 Ibid., pp. 22-23. 


8 The editors of the document (p. 69) suggest that these chiliarchies may be the 
same satrapal subdivisions later known as hyparchies. 


7 Wilcken, Papyruskunde, I 1, p. 284. 
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The land granted to Mnesimachus, though regarded by him 
as a single estate! and mortgaged in its entirety, consisted of non- 
contiguous areas. The grant was made under two types of areal 
units, by villages,? and by much smaller units called “allotments” 
(κλῆροι). ὃ The view of the editors of the Mnesimachus document 
that the villages granted to him were “probably not laid off by metes 
and bounds’ is certainly incorrect. Just as in the case of the village 
of Pannus sold to Laodice,® the boundaries of each of the village 
units granted to Mnesimachus must have been sought out in the 
local registry and the actual local transfer of the land to Mnesimachus 
made with the greatest exactness as to boundary details. Without 
such provision the local land registry would have been in a continual 
state of confusion and a clear title to the property impossible to 
maintain. 

The central land register of the royal domain of the Seleucid 
kings was constructed necessarily upon broader lines, with an 
apparent absence of details of the delimitation of the properties. 
The units on the royal, or central, register were villages* and allot- 
ments, xAfjpo.? The allotments were presumably of definite areas® 
at the outset of the Seleucid régime, as was probably the case also 
under the early Ptolemies in Egypt.’ But in Egypt the size of the 
cleruch grants, even in the late second century B.c., had become quite 
variable in the same locality and the actual areas of the holdings of 


1 AJA, p. 12, col. I, ll. 2, 4, οἶκον. 


2 Ibid., pp. 12-13, κῶμαι alde (ai) καλοῦνται τοβαλμουρα .... καὶ ἄλλαι κῶμαι 
ἢ καλεῖται τάνδου καὶ κομβδιλιπια .... καὶ ἄλλῃ κώμη Περιασοστρατα .... καὶ 
ἄλλη κώμη ἐν ᾿Αττούδδοις ἡ καλεῖται Ἵλου κὠμη. 

8 Ibid., ll. 6, 8. 

4 Ibid., p. 54. 

5 0.G.I. 225, ll. 40-49. 

* AJA, XVI, 12~13. τοβαλμουρα xaun . . . . κῶμαι τανδου καὶ κομβδιλιπια. . .. 
καὶ ἄλλη κώμη Περιασοστρατα; O.G.I. p. 225, 1. 2, Πάννου κώμη ; Ο.Ο.1. 221, ll. 28-29, 
τὴν Πέτρα». . .. καὶ τῆς χώρας τῆς Πετρίδος ἐργασίμου πλέθρα χίλια πεντακόσια ; 


0.G.I. 262, 1. 6, κώμην τὴν Βαιτοκαικηνήν, granted by one of the kings named Antiochus 
to the temple of Zeus Bactocaecce. 


7 Mnesimachus document, AJA, XCI, 12-13. The κλῆροι about Smyrna granted 
to certain mercenaries colonised in Palaemagnesia are of two types, ordinary allotments 
and “‘cavalry’’ allotments, κλήρους ἱππικοὺς in O.G.I. 221, ll. 42-43. 


8 AJA, XVI, 74. 
* P. Teb. I, Appendix I, p. 548. 
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the “hundred arourae” and the “thirty arourae” cleruchs fail in 
many cases to agree with the titles.'_ So also in Western Asia, varia- 
tion in the size of the allotments, as private ownership developed, 
must have come rapidly. In 125-26 a.p. Hadrian wrote to the pro- 
consul of Asia stating that he should take as a standard of measure- 
ment for the klerot a mean between the largest and the smallest 
holdings in that vicinity, if it was impossible to find out the size of 
the allotments as established by the kings (the Seleucids).? 

The indications that the central land registry of the Seleucids 
was without detailed descriptions of its village and allotment units 
and unable to keep up to date its information upon transfers from 
the royal domain are as follows: 

1. The king, in all the available cases, must order the satrap to 
have the delimiting done locally.* 

2. In the case of the sale to Laodice the central register is unable 
to indicate what τόποι (perhaps meaning single plots upon which 
peasants are livmg outside the village) are on the estate called “‘the 
village of Pannus.’”* 

3. The village of Petra, conferred upon Aristodicides of Assos, 
had already been granted to one Athenaeus and the grant had not, 
as yet, been recorded at the central registry.® 

The central register did, however, show, in the case of the village 
of Baetocaece, that it had once been held by an official named 
Demetrius, but was again available for assignment. For the royal 
domains about Babylon the local, or detailed, register would, of 


1P. Teb. I, Appendix I, p. 547. Cf. P. Teb. I, 27, ll. 7-8; 80, 1. 17 (34 arourae); 
31, 1. 18 (84%, arourae); 32, note to line 18 (24 arourae); 54 (10 arourae). 

3 The ingenious attempt of the editors of the Mnesimachus document (AJA, XVI, 
73-75) to determine the actual sise of the allotments granted to Mnesimachus leads 
to no acceptable result. The computation is based upon three factors, none of which 
is applicable with certainty to the situation about Sardes in the time of Mnesimachus. 
These are a 4 per cent return on land values (this must have been quite variable); 
an unconvincing comparison between the sise of plots of city land about Magnesia 
with the klerot about Sardes; and an unproved assumption that theese city plots of 
Magnesia were approximately of the same productive quality as the allotments granted 
to Mnesimachus. 

8 0.6.1. 225, 1.80; 221, ll. 21-23; 262, 1. 8, ‘‘acoording to the existing boundaries.” 

4 Tbid., 225, ll, 3—4. 

δ Joid., 221, ll. 50-54. 

4 0.6.1]. 262, ll. 6-7. 
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course, be in Babylon itself and immediately available to the officials 
of the king. This explains why, in a grant made to his wife Laodice 
by Seleucus IT! in 233-232 s.c.,? the size of the grants (15, 12, 30 
measures) is recorded.® 

There was a land register maintained for the Lydian satrapy 
at Sardes, at a bureau called the βασιλικαὶ γραφαί. This may have 
been the name of the land-registry office or of a general record office 
of the satrapy, of which the land registry was merely one department. 
In the sale to Laodice the satrap Metrophanes receives an order 
* from the king to record the sale in this Sardian bureau. It is a 
justified assumption that similar land registers for the satrapies were 
established in the other provinces of the Seleucid kingdom. 

There is no evidence regarding the extent of the details kept 
upon the satrapal registers. I have shown, however, that the actual 
descriptions of the boundaries were obtained through the hyparch, 
an Official of the subdivision of the satrapy.5 One has, therefore, 
a strong impression that the satrapal registry office was not supplied 
with details as to the land units of villages and allotments. 


Corne_u UNIVERSITY 
Irnaca, N.Y. 


1 Haussoullicr, op. cit., 18. The cuneiform tablet recording this gift is in New 
York. 


3 Rostovtseff in Kiso I, 299, n. 1. 
δ Rev. de Phil., XXV, 18. 


40.6.1. 225, 11. 28-24, καὶ τὴν ὠνὴν ἀναγράψαι els τὰς βασιλικὰς γραφὰς τὰς ἂν 
Σάρδοσιν. | 
5 0.G.I. 288, n. 2. See the fuller discussion by Haussoullier, op. cit., 22-26. 


HOMER AS THE POET OF THE THEBAIS 
By Joun A. Scorr 


No argument advanced against the Homeric authorship of the 
Iltad and the Odyssey seems more convincing than the assumed fact 
that at an early date Homer was regarded as the source of all the 
earliest epics, the Thebats, the Epigonot, the Cypria, and the rest, 
as well as of the Iliad and the Odyssey. This idea is most sweep- 
ingly stated by Verrall and by Wilamowitz; Verrall in the Quarterly 
Revew for July, 1908: ‘Homer was a nebulous mass of old poetry 
reduced into distinct bodies, such as the Iliad, Odyssey, Cypria, 
Aethtopis, and so on, for educational purposes by learned Athenians 
between 600 and 500 B.c.”” Wilamowitz, H.U., 353: ‘“‘Um 500 sind 
alle gedichte von Homer.” The first reference to Homer is supposed 
to be to him as the author of the Thebais, H.U., 351:! “Das alteste 
Homercitat, von dem wir wissen, ist das des Kallinos, das wir oben 
bei Pausanias angetroffen haben: es gieng die Thebais an.’’ The 
same author in his Die Ilias und Homer, p. 365: ‘“Wenden wir uns 
nun zu Homer, so nennt ihn unser altester Zeuge, Kallinos, um 
600 Verfasser nicht der Iitas, sondern der Thebais, aber er nennt den 
Namen des Dichters.” To a similar conclusion the remark by 
Finsler points in his Homer, I, 63: “Im 7. Jahrhundert schreibt der 
Dichter Kallinos von Ephesos dem Homer die Thebais κυ." Even 
so conservative a work as Christ-Schmid says without explanatory 
note or comment (p. 95): “Nach Pausantas ix. 9. 5 hat der Elegiker 
Kallinos die Thebazs als homerisch anerkannt.’’ There is not the 
slightest indication that in Pausanias the person quoted is Calaenus 
and not Callinus, that no manuscript has the name of the elegiac 
poet, and that Callinus is purely a conjectural reading. We have 
no other quotation from Callinus which shows him as a composer 
of anything but martial hymns, so that the conjecture is at best 
very doubtful; yet it is the sole support for the theory that Homer 
was regarded in the seventh century as the poet of the Thebais. 


17.U.=Homerische Untersuchungen. 
(CLAssIcaAL PaiLo.Loey XVI, January, 1921] 90 
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In discussing the story of “Thebes,’’ Pausanias says that these 
things have been put in verse by Antimachus ᾿Αντίμαχος ἔπιστρατείαν 
᾿Αργείων ποιήσας és Θήβας, vill. 254. This Thebats of Antimachus 
was very popular and often quoted, so that Kinkel is able to print 
fifty-six fragments therefrom, while he is able to find but seven from 
what is regarded as the earlier Thebazs, and most of these are doubt- 
ful, since the fragment quoted by Athenaeus is assigned to that 
earlier postulated poem on the basis of the phrase ws ὁ τὴν κυκλικὴν. 
OnBalda πεποιηκώς φησιν (Athen. xi. 465 E.) There is no reason for 
not assigning this quotation to Antimachus, since he too was regarded 
as a cyclic poet. Horace refers to him as scriptor cyclicus in Ars 
Poet. 142, and had him in mind as the one who went back to Meleager 
when telling of the return of Diomede, as we know from Porphyrion’s 
note to this passage in Horace, Antimachus [υἱὲ cyclicus poeta. There 
can be no doubt that cyclic poets were authors of cyclic poetry, so 
that the Thebats of Antimachus was regarded as cylic poetry long 
before either Pausanias or Athenaeus. 

The scholiast to Stat. Theb. iii. 466 says of this Thebais: Dicunt 
poetam ista omnia ex Graeco poeta, Antimacho, deduxisse, qui et tpse 
longam Thebaidem scripsit et vetertbus in magno pretio habitam. Judg- 
ing from the frequency with which the Thebais of Antimachus is quoted 
and the high regard in which it was held, it seems safe to say that 
this would be the Thebazs to which Pausanias referred, if there is no 
contrary evidence; but instead we do have positive evidence that 
it was the version of Antimachus he was following, for he begins the 
discussion with the words above quoted, “It was Antimachus who 
put in verse the story of the expedition against Thebes.’’ 

I do not care to discuss all uses of the word Thebais in Pausanias, 
but they all occur in parts of his writings which are subsequent to 
the statement that he is relying on the poetical version of Antimachus. 

Nothing is more remarkable than the different ways in which 
Wilamowitz looks at the same thing, when this thing can be made to 
serve his different theories, since in discrediting Homer the slightest 
inference drawn from Pausanias becomes a foundation of granite 
capable of supporting the most far-reaching theories, but when he 
wishes to prove that all of the oldest poetry, except the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, were lost at an early period, then the most explicit 
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statements of Pausanias become utterly worthless. H.U., 338: 
“‘Paus. iv. 2 und sonst werden epische citate mit einem unzweideuti- 
gen ἐγὼ ἐπελεξάμην eingefiihrt. Es wird ohne zweifel vielen ganz 
lasterlich klingen, wenn ich auch nur die frage aufwerfe ob Pausanias 
die gedichte gelesen hat. Dennoch scheue ich mich nicht, mit 
guversicht und mit ruhe diese frage zu verneinen. Die belesensten 
manner, Plutarch und Porphyrius, haben die gedichte nie gesehen.’’ 
Here he is discussing the early epic poems of the Homeric cycle. It 
seems to me further discussion of this passage is hardly necessary, 
for if the most explicit statements are to be thrown aside as worthless, 
it is hard to put much weight on a doubtful reference, and that a 
reference which depends on a most improbable conjecture. It is 
unlikely that Callinus ever wrote any literary discussion, so that 
even if all the manuscripts had the name Callinus, it would then be 
necessary to prove that the Callinus intended was the poet of Ephesus. 

The sole argument against the form Calaenus is that no man of 
that name is known, but at least one-half of all the proper names 
given by Pape are names occurring but a single time. 

The theory that Pausanias was here quoting the elegiac poet, 
Callinus, needs some support for itself and cannot alone and unaided 
furnish the proof that in the seventh century B.c. Homer was gener- 
ally regarded as the poet of the T’hebats. Pausanias may in the 
very passage quoted be expressing his surprise that a Calaenus 
should assign a poem by Antimachus to Homer, just as I might be 
surprised that a prominent writer in a recent magazine assigned She 
_ Stoops to Conquer to Sheridan, or that Secretary Lane confused 
Achilles and Antaeus, or that many educated people think the Bible 
is the source of the phrase, “The Lord tempers the weather to the 
shorn lamb.”’ 

The meaning of Pausanias is not clear; the word Callinus is a 
conjecture, and Wilamowitz accuses Pausanias, H.U., 340: “er hat 
sich eine gelehrsamkeit angeschwindelt die er nicht besass,’’ so that 
if a clear statement is set aside, we feel that an obscure passage 
founded on an emendation is poor support for arguments which | 
discredit the literary judgment of the entire ancient world, for that 
ancient world chose to neglect the Thebass. 
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The second writer quoted to prove that Homer was regarded as 
the author of the Thebais is Herodotus from whom the following 
passage is confidently quoted (v. 67): Κλεισθένης yap ᾿Αργείοισι 
πολεμήσας τοῦτο μὲν ῥαψῳδοὺς ἔπαυσε ἐν Σικυῶνι ἀγωνίζεσθαι τῶν 
Ὁμηρείων ἐπέων εἵνεκα, ὅτι ᾿Αργεῖοί τε καὶ “Apyos τὰ πολλὰ πάντα ὑμνέα- 
ται. Finsler in his Homer, I, 64, never doubts that here is a clear refer- 
ence to the Thebais, for he says: ‘‘ Die Thebats ist gemeint, wenn der 
Tyrann Kleisthenes von Sikyon die Rhapsodenvortrige verbietet, 
weil die homerischen Gedichte Argos zu sehr verherrlichten.”’ 
Wilamowitz, H.U., 352: ‘Es ist nur sinn wenn der dichter der 
Thebais verstanden wird.” It is waste of time to quote this same 
sentiment from the many writers who argue that there is no praise 
of Argos and the Argives found in the Iliad and Odyssey which would 
arouse the envy of a hostile neighbor, and since Argos is so neglected 
in these poems some other poem must be assumed that contains the - 
needed praise, hence the hypothetical praise in an assumed Thebais. 
However, the Iliad and Odyssey do seem to furnish ample justification 
for the phrase ᾿Αργεῖοί re καὶ “Apyos τὰ πολλὰ πάντα ὑμνέαται, 
since some form of the word Argos is found in every book of the Iliad 
but one, and even in the Odyssey, where Ithaca and the Ithacans 
turn our attention away from Argos and the Argives, some form of 
this word is found in fifteen of the twenty-four books, hence thirty- 
eight Homeric books mention Argos or the Argives. Rawlinson, 
with no thought of this discussion, in his note to the first. chapter 
of Herodotus says: “The ancient superiority of Argos is indicated 
by the position of Agamemnon at the time of the Trojan War and 
by the use of Argive in Homer for Greek generally. No other name 
of a single people is used in the same generic way.” Here this 
competent historian bases the claim for Argive superiority entirely 
on the campaign before Troy, that is, on the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

However, this is not a question of probabilities, for we know 
from the Argives themselves the poetry which stirred their pride, 
since we have a copy of the very inscription they set up in honor 
of Homer. This inscription is added to the Contest between Homer 
and Hesiod as published in the works of Hesiod. The present form 
of this Agon is admittedly late, as it contains the name of the Emperor 
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Hadrian, but E. Rhode, Rh. Mus., XX XVII, 566; E. Meyer, Hermes, 
XXVIT, 378; and Wilamowitz, Die Ilias und Homer, pp. 400 f., agree 
in assigning the material of the Agon to a date earlier than the Age 
of Pericles. The date of the Argive inscription is uncertain, but 
even Wilamowitz who discusses this Agon in his Ilias under the 
heading Ein Altes Volksbuch declines to give it a later date than the 
fourth century B.c. The account of the inscription and the inscrip- 
tion itself are as follows: ‘‘The leaders of Argos rejoicing greatly in 
the fact that their own people have been so highly honored by the 
most illustrious of poets have in turn loaded him with conspicuous 
honors. They erected a bronze image and voted him a sacrifice for 
each day, each month, each year, and in addition every fifth year 
- gent an offering for his glory to Chios. On his image they engraved 
the following verses: 
θεῖος Ὅμηρος ὅδ᾽ ἐστίν, ὃς Ἑλλάδα τὴν μεγάλανχον 
πᾶσαν ἐκόσμησεν καλλιεκεῖ σοφίῃ 
ὄξοχα δ᾽ ᾿Αργείους, οἷ τὴν θεοτειχάα Τροίην 
ἤρειψαν ποινὴν ἠνκόμον Ἕλφης 
οὗ χάριν ἔστησεν δῆμος μεγαλόπτολις αὐτὸν 
ἐνθάδε καὶ τιμαῖς ἁἀμφέπει ἀθανάτων. 

This is divine Homer, who adorned all proud Hellas with his wonderful 
poetic skill, but most of all he honored the Argives, who humbled the god- 
built city Troy, as a requital for the wrongs done to the fair-haired Helen, 
and hence the proud-citied state worships him now with divine honors. 


Here we have from the Argives themselves the thing in Homer 
which they viewed with such boundless pride, and this thing was 
no exploit connected with Thebes, but it was the expedition against 
Troy, that is, they felt exalted because Homer had honored them in 
the Ilzad and Odyssey, and they never mentioned in this inscription 
anything in regard to Thebes. 

There can be no doubt that hostile neighbors would envy them 
just the thing in which they themselves took this unbounded pride, 
and that thing is found in no assumed Thebazs, but in Homer, our 
Homer, the Homer who wrote the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

In no place in Herodotus do the Argives lay any claim to honor 
or favor because of their connection with Thebes, but oddly enough 
the Athenians at the battle of Plataea claimed as one of the reasons 
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for commanding the wing opposite the Spartans their own services 
at that time; Her. ix. 27: “When the Argives led their troops 
with Polynices against Thebes and were slain and refused burial, it 
is our boast that we went out against the Cadmaeans, recovered the 
bodies and buried them at Eleusis in our own territory.”’ Yet in 
the face of this, these lynx-eyed critics assume that there was nothing 
in the Iliad and Odyssey to stir the pride of the Argives or to arouse 
the envy of jealous neighbors, hence they must flee to a poem which 
told how these same Argives could not bury their own slain but 
depended on the mercies of a foreign race to bury them in a foreign 
soil. 

The love the people of Argos had for Homer is shown by the fact — 
that Aristarchus quoted readings from the Argive state manuscript 
for both the Ilzad and the Odyssey, but there is not the slightest 
evidence that they made any attempt to preserve any copy of the 
Thebais. 

In the Panegyricus, 158, Isocrates tells of the sadness the Greeks 
always feel when told in poetry of the wars between the Greeks, and 
then he adds: “1 think that the poetry of Homer has received the 
greater glory because he pictures them as fighting the barbarians, 
and it was just because of this that our ancestors honored him in 
musical festivals and in the education of the young.” If Isocrates 
could pick out as the especial merit of Homer that he represented 
the Greeks as fighting the barbarians and not one another, then 
there is no doubt that Homer was not regarded as the poet of the 
Thebais in Athens in the fourth century B.c., and if Isocrates had 
ever heard of such a tradition he could not have used this argument. 
This speech was no sudden and careless production, but a work of 
art in the preparation of which the orator had spent many years, 
so that it must be regarded as evidence of the greatest weight. 

These two passages, one from Herodotus, the other from Pau- 
santas, are the only assumed allusions in any classical Greek writer 
to a Thebais by Homer, yet on this slender foundation Wilamowitz 
has erected all his stupendous theory of Homer’s name and fame in 
connection with the Thebais. Many sentences like the following 
could be quoted from his recent Die Ilias und Homer (p. 375): ‘The 
testimony of Callinus proves that in his age the rhapsodists in 
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Ephesus recited the Thebats as Homeric, perhaps these very reciters 
called themselves Homeridae. Homer is only in a restricted sense 
the poet of the Il:ad.” In all of this book the author gives the impres- 
sion that the only solid fact in connection with Homer is that he was 
the poet of the Thebais, yet everything rests on a wrong interpreta- 
tion of a passage in Herodotus, an interpretation refuted by an inscrip- 
tion set up by the Argives themselves, and on a passage in Pausanias 
where all the manuscripts have Calaenus, and where Pausanias him- 
self said that Antimachus had put in verse the story of the expedition 
against Thebes, ᾿Αντέμαχος ἐπιστρατείαν ᾿Αργείων ποιήσας és Θήβας. 
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THE LATINA COLONIA OF LIVY xl. 43 
By L. R. Tarior 


The identity of the Latin colony mentioned by Livy under the 
year 180 B.c. has occasioned much discussion (xl. 43. 1): 

Pisanis agrum pollicentibus quo Latina colonia deduceretur gratiae ab 
senatu actae. Triumviri creati ad eam rem Q. Fabius Buteo M. et P. 
Popilii Laenates. 

This statement must be considered in relation to several other 
passages. The establishment of a citizen colony at Luna in 177 
B.C. is recorded by Livy (xli. 13. 4-5): 

Et Lunam! colonia eodem anno duo milia civium Romanorum sunt 

deducta. Triumviri deduxerunt P. Aelius <M. Aemilius> Lepidus Cn. 
Sicinius; quinquagena et singula iugera et semisees agri in singulos dati 
sunt. De Liguribus is captus ager erat; Etruscorum antequam Ligurum 
fuerat. 
In the same year according to Velleius a colony—whether of citizens 
or of allies he as usual fails to designate—was established at Luca 
(i. 15. 2): 

Aquileia et Gravisca et post quadriennium Luca. 


In 168 3B.c. Livy mentions a dispute over boundary lines between 
Luna and Pisae (xlv. 13. 10-11): 

Disceptatum inter Pisanos Lunensesque legatos < est > Pisanis queren- 
tibus agro se a colonis Romanis pelli, Lunensibus adfirmantibus eum de 
quo agatur ab triumviris agrum sibi adsignatum esse. Senatus qui de 
finibus cognoscerent statuerentque quinqueviros misit Q. Fabium Bute- 


onem P. Cornelium Blasionem T. Sempronium Muscam, L. Naevium 
Balbum C. Apuleium Saturninum. 


Scholars who have preferred to accept the traditional text have 
identified the Latina colonia with Luca, explaining the slight dis- 
crepancy between Livy and Velleius as to the date of the colony 
by the fact that Livy records not its final establishment, but the 


}1Lunam is unquestionably the proper emendation of the reading wna of the 
manuscripts. 
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senate’s original provision for 10.: But others have followed Momm- 
sen* in referring all these passages to the colony of Luna.? In order 
to do this they have been forced to accept two emendations, the 
comparatively simple one of Luca to Luna in Velleius i. 15. 3, and 
the much more radical change of Latina to Luna in Livy xl. 43. 1.2 
Against this interpretation may be urged not only the necessity of 
the two emendations which it entails but the fact that this is the 
only case where the triumviri who finally established a colony were 
not identical with the ones originally appointed for the purpose.‘ 
In its favor is the fact that the appointment in 168 of Quintus 
Fabius Buteo as commissioner to settle the dispute between Luna 
and Pisae is particularly fitting since he was probably identical with 
the triumvir of the same name who made the original provisions for 
the colony in 180. Moreover—and this argument has had the 
greatest weight—from the foundation of Ariminum in 268 only 
twelve Latin colonies are generally believed to have been established 
in Italy, and Luca, or this Latin colony, whatever its identity, 
would make the thirteenth. 

This theory of the twelve Latin colonies is one of the many inter- 
pretations of Mommsen which are quoted without due regard for 
the sources on which they are based. The only occurrence of the 
expression duodecim coloniae is in a passage of Cicero’s Pro Caecina 
which refers to Sulla’s punishment of the Volaterrani for their 
resistance to him (§102): 

Iubet enim «86. Sulla Volaterranos> eodem iure esse quo fuerint 
Ariminenses; quos quis ignorat duodecim poroniarun fuisse et a civibus 
Romanis hereditates capere potuisse. 

Mommeen noted that exclusive of the Latina sia of Livy xl. 43 
there were only twelve additional Latin colonies founded in Italy 


1Cf. Bormann, CIL, XI, 205; Nissen, Italtsche Landeskunde, II, 1, 287; Solari, 
Topografia Storica dell’Etruria, III (1915), 25 ff.; Pais, Ricerche sulla Storia e sul 
Diritto Romano, I (1918), 696 ff. Pais and Solari would also emend Lunenses to 
Lucenses in Livy xlv. 13. 10. 

2Cf. Mommeen, CIL, 11, 147-48. See also Kornemann, 3.v., coloniae, Pauly- 
Wissowa, p. 516; Ruggiero, Dis. Epig., 2.v., coloniae, Ὁ. 453. 

8 This reading is given without italics in the text of Weissenborn’s commentary 
(1875), but Miller's revision, 1909, restores Latina. 


4 Οἵ. the accounts of the establishment of the five citizen colonies in 194, Livy 
xxxii. 29; xxxiv. 45, and of Vibo Valentia and Copia, Livy xxxiv. 53; xxxv. 9 and 40. 
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beginning with the establishment of Ariminum in 268.! These, he 
believed, were the duodecim coloniae of Cicero; they were founded, 
he thought, under a less favorable constitution than the earlier 
Latin colonies. Yet the only respect in which these later colonies 
can actually be proved to have been inferior to the earlier ones is 
in that they had not the night to coin silver.? But that is a fact of 
no significance, for shortly after the opening of the Roman mint in 
268, the very year Ariminum was established, that right was taken 
away even from the Latin colonies and allied cities that had previ- 
ously exercised it. The issues of bronze coins made by several of 
these later Latin colonies after they were colonized show that there 
was no disposition to apply severe regulations with regard to coinage.*® 
Cicero’s reference to the duodecim coloniae does not therefore provide 
sufficient justification to emend Livy xl. 43. 1.4 

If then there is no good reason to doubt that a Latin colony was 
founded in 180 the question of its location must be considered. The 
possibility that it was established not at Luca but at Pisae itself has 
not, at least in recent discussions, received serious attention. Yet 
if Velleius had not mentioned the existence of a colony at Luca no 
one would have doubted that the colony for which the Pisans offered 


1 Mommeen, History of Rome, II, 52. Cf. Staatsrecht, III, 624; Ma€@nzwesen, 
pp. 317 ff. 

3 Mommeen’s later view expressed in his article, ‘‘Die Stadtrechte von Salpensa und 
Malaca,”’ Ges. Schriften, I, 295 ἴ., was that the inhabitants of these twelve colonies were 
the Latini coloniari mentioned by juristic writers. He believed that the rights 
accorded these later Latin colonies served as a prototype for the Latin rights subse- 
quently granted even under the Empire (e.g., in the charters of Salpensa and Malaca). 
Yet he is not prepared to state the extent of these rights and the inferiority of the 
later colonies to the earlier ones with the definiteness of Marquardt (Staatsverwaltung, 
I, 53), Kornemann (2.2., colontae, Pauly-Wissowa, p. 518), and Girard (Droit romain’, 
[1911], p. 109). Particularly Mommsen questions the inference which is drawn from 
Ulpian (v. 4) that these later communities differed from the earlier ones in lacking 
the right of connubium. The inadequate justification which the sources provide for 
these conclusions has recently been pointed out by Steinwenter, s.v., ius Latit, Pauly- 
Wissowa, X, 1, 1267-68. 

8 Such issues were made by Ariminum, Beneventum, Firmum, and Brundisium. 


4 The twelve Latin colonies were probably an alphabsfical list of unknown con- 
tent, headed by Ariminum. Beloch, Jialischer Bund, pp. 155 ff., thought that they 
were identical with the twelve colonies which rebelled in 209 against the levies of 
money and soldiers made by Rome during the Hannibalic War (Livy xxvii. 9), and 
were accordingly punished in 204 (Livy xxix. 15). Since Ariminum was not in this 
list he emends Ariminenses of Cicero, Pro Caecina, 8102, to Ardeates. The sanest 
view of the evidence is that of Steinwenter, loc. cit. 
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land was to be at Pisae. Otherwise Livy would naturally have 
stated where the colony was to be placed. If it was at Pisae it is 
easier to understand the later boundary dispute between Pisae and 
Luna, the difficulties of which have caused several scholars to 
emend Lunenses to Lucenses in Livy xlv. 18.: Pisae’s offer of land 
for colonists followed immediately upon the deportation to Samnium 
of 47,000 Ligures Apuani who dwelt in the mountains near the coast 
and along the river Macra.? Their removal doubtless made available 
8 part of Pisae’s ager that had previously been subject to constant 
raids from this tribe.* It also provided the territory for the citizen 
colony that was established with unusually large land grants three 
years later in ager which Livy said had been captured from the 
Ligurians but had formerly belonged to the Etruscans. What more 
natural than a later disagreement between the Pisani and the 
Lunenses as to the extent of the territory that was restored to Pisae 
in 180? The appointment, on the commission to settle the dispute, 
of one of the trtumvir: who had established the Latin colony in Pisse’s 
ager is noteworthy. The considerable distance between Pisae and 
Luna which has caused some critics to believe that the dispute took 
place with Luca is no reason for emending Lunenses to Lucenses in 
Livy xlv. 13.4. The close relationship between Luna and Pisae is 
evident from a reference to Luna in an inscription under the name 
Luna Pisa,® as well as from the fact that when Pisae received citizen- 
ship it was enrolled not in the Fabia ward with Luca but in the 
Galeria to which Luna and the other Ligurian cities belonged. 


1 Cf. Beloch, op. cit., pp. 147-48; Solari and Pais, loc. ct. Against this emenda- 
tion it may be urged that if the colony referred to was Luca one would expect Livy 
to speak of colon: Latins, not colont Romant. 

2 Livy xl. 38 and 41. 

§ Cf. Livy xxxix. 32; xl. 1. 


4From Strabo’s description of the region (v. 2. 5, a passage with some textual 
difficulties) it would seem that the territory of Luna and Pisae joined and that Luca's 
ager did not extend to the sea. But Pliny’s mention (H.N. iii. 51) of colonia Luca a 
mars recedens among the maritime cities of Etruria suggests a different view. Per- 
haps there was an extension of the city’s ager when it was colonised by the triumvirs 
or by Octavian. 


5Cf. CIL, XIII, 1968 (Lugdunum) ... . qui sepellitus est L{ujnae Pisae in 
Tusci{a] ad flumen Macra. 
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A consideration of the history of Luca and Pisae makes it still 
more probable that the colony was located at Pisae.' Before 180 
Luca is mentioned only in Livy xxi. 59 as the place to which Sem- 
pronius withdrew in 218 after his defeat by Hannibal near Placentia. 
The reliability of this statement has been questioned on the ground 
of military probability and of consistency with Livy’s later narra- 
tive. Luca is not once mentioned in the accounts of the long 
Ligurian wars either before or after the Latin colony of 180 was 
founded. It is likewise unknown in epigraphical and literary 
sources until the year 56 B.c., when, as the southernmost city of 
Caesar’s province, it served as the meeting place of Pompey and 
Caesar in the famous conference of Luca.* If it was the site of the 
Latin colony it must from Livy’s statement have been a dependency 
of Pisae with little or no territory of its own. The accessibility of 
the site which later made Luca an important road-center could 
hardly have offset the disadvantages of its undefended position in 
the plain protected only by the river Auser from the Ligurian 
tribes on the north who were by no means thoroughly pacified in 
180. Yet although they continued to make attacks on Luna and 
Pisae‘ there is no record of any raid on Luca’s territory. 

Pisae on the other hand was a logical site for a colony. The 
tradition which is but slightly supported by archaeological evidence 
indicates that it was originally in Ligurian territory’ and was later 


1 The subsequent status of Luca and Pisae gives no help in determining which 
was the Latin colony. Both were later municipia, a status acquired by all Latin 
colonies after the Social War, and both were colonised by the triumvirs or by Augustus. 
Cf. evidence given by Bormann, CIL, XI, 273, 295. 


3 Cf. Weissenborn’s note ad loc. See De Sanctis’ recent discussion of Livy’s 
sources in this passage (Storia dei Romani, III [1917], 2, 99-102), where, however, 
the trustworthiness of the reference to Luca is defended. 


3 Cf., however, Festus, p. 155, Lindsay, where in a list of allied cities and Latin 
colonies that became municipia after the Social War the form Lucrenses of the MSS 
has been emended both to Lucenses (so Lindsay and Beloch, op. cit., p. 148) and to 
Locrenses (Mommeen, Staatsrecht, III, 236, note). Thelatter emendation is altogether 
poesible since Locri was a civitas foederata. 

4 Livy xli. 19. 

5 Justin xx. 1, 11; Pseudo-Aristotle, De mirab. ausc. 92. There may be some 
truth in the tradition that Pisae was originally a Greek settlement. Cf. Pais, Ancient 
Italy (translated by C. Ὁ. Curtis, 1908), pp. 355-65. 
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conquered by the Etruscans who, however, seem not always to have 
been successful in holding it against the constant. incursions of the 
Ligurians.! It first appears in history in 225 as a port that had 
contact with the west? and as such it is mentioned a number of 
times in the Hannibalic War.* Already it must have been an ally 
of Rome. During the Ligurian wars in the first decades of the 
second century B.c. it was Rome’s military and naval base against 
the Ligurians.* The provincia Pisae or Ligures® on the west coast 
and the provincia Aritminum or Gallta on the east were the two fields 
of operation assigned to the chief magistrates in Italy at this time. 
Both Pisae and Ariminum were then beyond the confines of Italy 
proper which seem not to have been extended to include them until 
the time of Sulla. Only great confidence in an ally can explain 
why Rome had not previously planted a colony at a frontier port 
of the importance of Pisae as she had colonized Ariminum long 
before. But she waited until in 180 the Pisans themselves requested 
a, colony and offered for the purpose land that had become available 
because of recent Roman victories and the consequent deportation 
of the Ligures Apuani. The Pisans must have desired colonists to 
increase their population and to lighten their individual burdens in 
safeguarding against further Ligurian incursions. In their stipu- 
lation that the colony should be Latin, a type of community that 
would not essentially change Pisae’s status as an ally, there is a 
further indication that the offer for which the senate passed a vote 
of thanks provided for a colony not merely within Pisae’s ager but 
at Pisae itself, the city that continued fo be Rome’s base against 


1 Lycophron 1241; Servius on Aenetd x. 179. Cf. Bormann’s summary of evi- 
dence, CIL, XI, 273. 


3 Polybius ii. 27. 1. 
8 Polybius iii. 41. 2 and 4; iii. 56. 5; iii. 96. 9; Livy xxi. 39. 


4 Livy xxxiii. 43; xxxiv. 56; xxxv. 3, 4, 6, 21; xxxviii. 35; xxxix. 32; xl. 1, 17, 
19, 25, 26, 41; xli. 5, 12, 14, 15, 17, 19; xlii. 9; xliii. 9; xlv. 16, 17. 

§ Livy xxix. 32; xli. 5; xlv. 16, 17. Cf. xli. 14, 15 where Pisae and Ligures are 
two separate provinces. 


6 The old boundary line seems to be marked by the station ad Fines on the Tabula 
Peutingeriana. Cf. Bormann, CIL, XI, 273; Nissen, op. cit., I, 71; II, i, 300. 
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the Ligurians.' In this period of active colonization’ the senate 
must gladly have granted the request of the Pisans, the only instance 
recorded in which a city petitioned for a colony. Numerous colonies 
had been established as bulwarks against the Gauls, but as yet there 
were none to guard against the Ligurians who were proving fully as 
great a source of trouble. The planting of a citizen colony at Luna 
three years later indicates that the senate had come to a still fuller 
realization of the needs of the situation. 

We have seen that there is no good reason to question Livy’s 
record of a Latin colony in 180. In favor of placing this colony at 
Luca rather than at Pisae there is only Velleius’ reference to an 
otherwise unknown colony at Luca. But his assignment of that 
colony to 177, the very date attested by Livy for Luna’s colony, 
points to the strong probability that Luca has here crépt into the 
text instead of the original reading Luna, to the colonization of 
which Velleius makes no other reference. 

Vassak CoLLEeGcE 


1Cf. references to Livy xli. and following cited above. Up to the end of 
Livy's narrative in 167, Pisae is still the chief naval and military base of the region 
although Luna is also mentioned several times. The military importance of both 
cities probably ended with the triumph over the Ligures Apuani celebrated in 155 
by M. Claudius Marcellus to whom a column and a statue were erected in the Forum 
of Luna. Cf. ΟἿΣ, I!, 623 (=I, 539). 


2In the first two decades of the third century fourteen citizen and four Latin 
colonies were founded in Italy. Between 184 and 180 citizen colonies were estab- 
lished at Potentia in Picenum, Pisaurum in Umbria, Mutina and Parma in Aemilia, 
and Saturnia and Graviscae in Etruria. In the same period a Latin colony was 
established at Aquileia in Cisalpine Gaul. The only colonies founded later than 180 
were the citisen colonies of Luna (177) and Auximum (157). Cf. Kornemann’s 
lists, s.v., coloniaé, Pauly-Wissowa, pp. 514 ff. 
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THE PRINCEPS AND THE SENATORIAL PROVINCES 


By Donatp McFayprn 


Had the princeps under the Augustan constitution an imperium 
maius over the senatorial or “ public provinces”? Modern historians 
almost without exception state that he had,' basing their statement 
on certain passages in Cassius Dio and Ulpian. Dio tells us that in 
23 B.c., after Augustus had surrendered the consulship, the senate 
ἐν τῷ ὑπηκόῳ τὸ πλεῖον τῶν ἑκασταχόθι ἀρχόντων ἐπέτρεψεν; and else- 
where he tells us that the emperor ἐντολάς τέ τινας καὶ τοῖς ἐπιτρόποις 
(procuratoribus) καὶ τοῖς ἀνθυπάτοις (proconsulibus), rots τε ἀντι- 
στρατήγοις (legatis pro praetore) δίδωσιν, ὅπως ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς ἐξίωσι, and 
adds that this was already the custom under Augustus.* He further 
tells us that the proconsuls chose their legati subject to the prin- 
ceps’ approval.‘ These statements of Dio are apparently borne out 
by the remark of Ulpian that the proconsul maius imperium in ea 
provincia habet omnibus post principem.® It is argued that 
the story which Dio tells is entirely credible; that the later years 


1E.g., Arnold, Studies in Roman Imperialism, pp. 27, 38; Boak, ‘‘The Extraor- 
dinary Commands from 80 to 48 B.c.,"" American Historical Review, XXTV (1918-19), 
1-25; Bouché-Leclercq, Manuel des institutions romaines, Ὁ. 149; Bury, Student's 
Roman Empire, pp. 13, 28, 32, 38; Ferrero, Greatness and Decline of Rome (Eng. trans.), 
IV, 243; Gardthausen, Augustus, I, 528, 565, 729; Heitland, Roman Republic, III, 429; 
Hertsberg, Geschichte des rémischen Kaiserreichs, pp. 13 f., 76; Herzog, Geschichte und 
System der rémischen Staatsverfassung, pp. 137 f.; Kromayer, Die rechtliche Begrtin- 
dung des Prinztpats, pp. 49 f.; Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, 118, 659-61; Pelham, 
Essays in Roman History, ἡ. 71; Schiller, Geschichte der rémischen Kaitserzeit, I, 153; 
Schults, Das Wesen des rémischen Kaiserthums der eraten swei Jahrhunderte, pp. 26-28; 
Vom Prinzipat zum Dominat, Ὁ. 12; Shuckburgh, Augustus, pp. 148, 158; Willems, 
Le drott public romain’, p.418. Greenidge (Roman Public Life, Ὁ. 386), however, after 
citing the passages in Dio and Ulpian on which the ordinary view is based, cautiously 
remarks: ‘‘It is a passive rather than an active maius imperium that is here contem- 
plated. The whole scheme of the provincial dyarchy rested on the assumption that 
there should be no relation between the proconsul and the princeps. .. . . The state- 
ment that (the princeps) possessed maius tmperium over (the senatorial) governors 
can only mean that in any collision of authority the princeps is not inferior to the 
proconsul.”’ 


2 iii, 32. 5. 9 lit. 15. 4. ‘)ili, 14. 7. 


5 Ulpian apud Dig. I. xvi. 8. 
{(CrasercaL PHILoLoey XVI, January, 1921) 34 
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of the Republic furnished abundant precedents! for a decree such 
as Dio describes, and that grants of extraordinary proconsular 
powers were not infrequently made in favor of others than the 
princeps throughout the first century of the Empire,’ at least one 
of which conferred upon the grantee a maius imperium over sena- 
torial as well as over imperial provinces.’ It is particularly insisted 
that unless such a decree had been passed, Augustus’ surrender of the 
consulship would have cost him all hold upon the senatorial provinces. 

Neither evidence nor a priori argument, however, is as weighty 
as at first appears. 

As to the evidence, it is to be remembered that both Dio and 
Ulpian wrote under the Severi, when the Augustan principate was 
on the wane. By both of them the Empire is regarded as an absolute 
monarchy. Ulpian as praetorian prefect was a natural champion 
of the imperial prerogative; while Dio has been convicted in more 
than one instance of misunderstanding or possibly inventing senatorial 
decrees of the time of Julius Caesar or Augustus in his search for the 


origin of the privileges and powers possessed by the emperor in his 
own day.‘ 


1These precedents may be found conveniently collected and discussed in the 
article by Boak cited in note 1. 


. ϑ Mommeen, Staaterecht, 118, 1151 ff. 
*Tacitus Ann. ii. 43. 2. 


4Thus: (1) In Dio’s day the emperors exercised legislative powers through the 
device of issuing edicts or rescripts which gained permanent validity through the sen- 
ate's oath to the emperor’s acta. Dio sees in the legislation of Augustus in 19 B.c. 
the first instance of this practice and says that the practice was authorized at that time 
by senatorial! decree (liv. 10.6). The fact is that the Leges Juliae passed by Augustus 
in that and succeeding years were passed by him in the comitia by virtue of his tribu- 
nician powers (Mon. Anc., chap. vi[Greek]), and that the custom for which Dio is seeking 
to account was a later growth. (2) The emperor in Dio’s day was legibus solutus. 
Dio traces this privilege to a decree of the senate passed on the occasion of Augustus’ 
return from Spain in 24 s.c. (liii. 28.2). As Gardthausen (Augustus, I, p. 723) has 
pointed out, all that the senate did on that occasion was to grant Augustus a special 
dispensation from a single law. (3) The senatorial decree to which Dio traces the 
employment of the praenomen imperatoris by the emperors (xliii. 44. 2-5; cf. lii. 40. 2, 
41. 3—4) is almost certainly apocryphal (McFayden, History of the Title Imperator 
under the Roman Empire, University of Chicago Press, 1920). (4) Dio says that 
Augustus was twice invested with the cura morum (liv. 10. 5, 30. 1), whereas we know 
from Augustus himself that that prerogative, though thrice offered, was never accepted 
(Mommeen, Res gestae Divi Augusti, 28-30). (δ) Dio asserts that Augustus in 19 B.c. 
was granted the consularis potestas (liv. 10. δ), a statement which Mommsen (Res 
gestae Divi Augusti, 27; Staatsrecht, 118, p.872,n.2) has rightly branded as a fiction. 
(6) Dio traces the right of the emperor to accept appellaiones to a decree of the senate 
of the year 30 B.c. (li. 19. 7). The present writer hopes to show in a later paper that 
this right was a later extra-constitutional development. 
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The argument that but for the supposed decree Augustus would 
have lost control of the senatorial provinces by his surrender of the 
consulship derives its force from an erroneous conception of the 
nature of the principate. The princeps’ power was neither created 
nor was it limited by law. Primarily, according to the Augustan 
theory, the princeps was the god-sent and god-endowed “chief 
citizen’? of Rome. As such he was assigned all manner of difficult 
tasks, the administration of the unsettled and frontier provinces, for 
example. But his influence was not confined to those spheres of 
the administration which were legally assigned to him. It was para- 
mount everywhere. Even within the city itself the magistrates were 
always ready to carry out his instructions, while the senate took no 
important step without consulting him. Hence no law was needed 
to insure Augustus’ supremacy over the senatorial provinces. The 
subservience of the senate would of itself secure him full control; 
the proconsuls were quite ready to listen to his suggestions; while 
the provincials never were disposed to take seriously, indeed they 
seem never to have clearly understood, the legal limits of the princeps’ 
authority. They insisted on regarding him as an absolute autocrat.' 
On the other hand, the acceptance by Augustus of a universal and 
permanent maius imperium in the senatorial provinces would have 
been ill advised. Had the princeps possessed permanent proconsular 
authority over the senatorial provinces, it is hard to see how the 
formal division of the provinces between the senate and the princeps 
would long have survived. The senate would then have had a legal 
right to call upon the princeps to take over the administration of 
these provinces in every emergency, and the provincials would have 
had an indefeasible right of appeal to him. These rights would 
have been only too eagerly grasped. Inevitably the emperor would 
have found himself becoming more and more the actual adminis- 
trator of the “public’’ as well as of the Caesarian provinces, and the 
provincial dyarchy would rapidly have disappeared. 

The rejection of the story in Dio is made easier by the fact that 
it is not difficult to surmise its origin. It is altogether probable that 
Augustus was granted about this time a mazus imperium over Sicily 


1 McFayden, History of the Title Imperator under the Roman Empire, pp. 47-52. 
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and the senatorial provinces of the east. In 22 B.c. Augustus set 
out on his second eastern tour. On this tour he made many readjust- 
ments in various senatorial provinces, the legality of which it is hard 
to understand unless he was possessed of proconsular authority over 
them.! The probability is that Dio, as his manner was, misinterpre- 
ted this temporary grant of a matus imperium over certain provinces 
as & permanent grant covering all the “public” provinces. 

The passages which we have thus far cited do not, of course, 
exhaust our information regarding the relation of the princeps to the 
senatorial provinces. When we turn to examine such other evidence 
as we possess, we note in the first place that Dio and Ulpian are the 
only two ancient authorities which attribute to the princeps a legal 
amperium over the senatorial provinces. There is no mention of any 
such prerogative of the princeps in the accounts given us by Strabo? 
or Suetonius® of Augustus’ reorganization of the Empire, nor is 
there any reference to it in the Monumentum Ancyranum. Indeed 
the statement of Augustus, 
potestatis autem nihilo amplius habui quam qui fuerunt mihi quoque in 
magistratu conlegae,‘ 
would seem positively to exclude it, for in law the senatorial procon- 
suls were Augustus’ colleagues. Tacitus seems to know nothing of it, 
otherwise it is hard to see how he could have represented Nero as 
promising: . 
teneret antiqua munera senatus, consulum tribunalibus Italia et publicae 
provinciae adsisterent; illi patrum aditum praeberent, se mandatis exer- 
citibus consulturum.*® 
In fact all our sources, including Dio himself in other places,* stress 
Augustus’ surrender of the peaceful provinces to the senate in a man- 
ner which is difficult to understand if he retained legal rights over 
them. 

When we examine the concrete instances of the princeps’ inter- 
vention im the affairs of the senatorial provinces recorded in our 


1 The material on this tour of Augustus may be found assembled in Gardthausen, 
Augustus, I, 806-88, and the corresponding portions of Vol. II. 


2 xvii. 3. 25. 3 Aug. 47. 4 Chap. 34. 
δ Ann. xiii. 4. 8. Other instances of Tacitus’ ignorance are cited below. 
*¥E.g., liii. 4. 3, 12. 1; lvi. 40. 2; lvii. 2. 4, ete. 
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sources, we find much that is hatd to explain if we accept Dio’s 
statement that he possessed an imperium over them, and little that 
cannot be satisfactorily explained if we reject it. In general. our 
sources represent the ‘‘public” provinces as subject in law only to 
the proconsuls and the senate. 

An incident which occurred just about the time that the decree 
to which Dio refers was passed casts light upon the previous situation. 
In 228.c., so Dio tells us,! M. Antonius Primus was brought to trial 
for having engaged in an aggressive war against the Odrysae when . 
proconsul of Macedonia. His defense was at first that he had acted 
τῇ Tov ᾿Αυγούστου γνώμῃ; then that he had acted τῇ τοῦ. Μαρκέλλου 
γνώμῃ. Augustus thereupon appeared before the court, without wait- 
ing to be summoned, and testified that he had given no such advice. 
This incident is instructive in two particulars. In the first place it 
is customary to say that down to the middle of 23 B.c. Augustus’ 
possession of the consulship endowed him with the right to direct 
the administration of the provincial governors. In this instance, 
however, Primus apparently made no attempt to plead Augustus’ 
maius imperium, although it is highly probable that, the war which 
furnished the basis of his accusation was begun while Augustus was 
still consul. He plead only that he had acted on Augustus’ advice; 
and implied that the advice of Marcellus, who was at most aedile 
at the time, would have been equally justifying. It is, indeed, ques- 
tionable whether republican precedent would have justified Augustus 
in issuing a consular order in such a case. Theoretically, to be sure, 
a consul’s authority extended over the whole Empire, and in com- 
parison with that of a proconsul it constituted an imperium maius. 
But in practice the consul’s authority came into action only when 
he was on the spot. Then, of course, he would take command; 
but we hear nothing of consuls sending orders to proconsuls from 
Rome. The proconsuls received their orders from the senate and 
reported to the senate. The second point of interest is that 
Augustus evidently took the ground that it would have been 
improper for him to interfere in the administration of a proconsul, 
even by offering a suggestion. Such at least is a natural inference 
from his volunteering his evidence. He doubtless felt that if a 

liv. 3. 2. 
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precedent were established of proconsuls coming to him for advice, 
the provincial dyarchy would soon have come to an end. His 
prompt disavowal on this occasion must be weighed when consid- 
ering the probability that at this very time he took the senatorial 
provinces under his imperium. 

There is much other incidental evidence that the senatorial prov- 
inces were not regarded under the early principate as subject to the 
princeps’ authority. Under Augustus, for example, coins were issued 
in Asia stamped on one side with the name and symbolic head of the 
senate. Sometimes these coins bear on the other side the image and 
superscription of Augustus, but not always. Where these do appear, 
their presence can readily be explained by the prevalence of the 
Augustus cult in Asia. Proconsuls both of Asia and of Africa—and 
even, in one instance dating as late as 4 B.c., an African quaestor— 
are found issuing coins with their own heads and names and without 
any reference on them to Augustus.! These features of the early 
coinage are easily explicable if in law Augustus had no imperium in 
the senatorial provinces. 

Of more weight is the evidence as to the relations of the earlier 
emperors to the African army. That until the time of Gaius the 
relation of the proconsul of Africa to this army was that of an 
emperator is common knowledge among historians. There is evi- 
dence, however, which is commonly overlooked and which goes to 
show that in law he was its only z:mperator, that it was not subject 
to the princeps’ matus imperium. It is significant, for example, 
that while Augustus appropriated the imperial salutations accorded 
Tiberius, C. Caesar, and Germanicus—all of whom operated in 
Caesarian provinces—he does not seem to have appropriated the 
salutations accorded various African proconsuls in his reign;? neither 
did Tiberius appropriate the imperatorial salutation of Julius Blaesus.® 
The soldiers sent to dispatch Sempronius Gracchus, at the time an 
exile on an African island, received their orders from the proconsul 

1 Gardthausen, Augustus, I, 567 f.; II, 308, 12) and 13). 

2 See Mommeen, Res gestae Divi August, pp. 14 ff.; Acta triumphalia; CIL, 
VIHI, 16456; Vell. ii. 116. 2; Dio lv. 28. 4. 


8 At his accession Tiberius was already Imp. VII. He became Imp. VIII when 
saluted by the German army in 16 B.c. (Tac. Ann. ii. 18. 2), and continued to be 80 
styled to the end of his life. 
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apparently, not from the princeps.' Finally, there are the following 
remarkable words of Tacitus: 

Caesar post res a Blaeso gestas quasi nullis iam in Africa hostibus 
reportari nonam legionem iusserat, nec proconsule eius anni P. 


Dolabella retinere ausus erat, jussa principis magis quam 
incerta belli metuens.? 


Tacitus clearly understands that Dolabella would have had the 
legal right to reject the princeps’ demand, which he certainly would 
not have had if the princeps had possessed a matus imperium in 
Africa. 

That the senate, not the princeps, was legally the supreme author- 
ity over a senatorial province is illustrated by another narrative 
in Tacitus. At one stage in the war with Tacfarinas, so Tacitus 
tells us, 
missis ad senatum litteris Tiberius motam rursum Africam incursu Tac- 
farinatis docuit, iudicioque patrum deligendum pro consule gnarum militiae, 
corpore validum et bello suffecturum..... Igitur .... decretum ut 
Caesar legeret cui mandanda foret. Proxima senatus die Tiberius per 
litteras, castigatis oblique patribus quod cuncta curarum ad principem 
reicerent, M. Lepidum et Iulium Blaesum nominavit, ex quis pro consule 
Africae legeretur.‘ 


It is to be noted that Tiberius does not intervene in the affairs of 
the province directly, as would have been his right had he possessed 
an imperium over it; but uses his right of relafio to call the attention 
of the senate to the situation. The senate, on the other hand, is 
obviously anxious to cast its responsibilities upon the emperor. Had 
the emperor had proconsular authority in Africa, this would have 
been easy. The senate would have had only to direct him to under- 
take the war himself. This recourse, however, seems not to have 
been thought of. Other instances of the senate acting as the supreme 
authority over the senatorial provinces will occur to the memory of 


1Tac. Ann. i. 53. 9. 2Tac. Ann. iv. 23. 2. 

* Another indication that the princeps was not regarded as possessing military 
smpertum in senatorial provinces is the fact that apparently the military levies in such 
provinces were conducted by the proconsuls (Mommsen, Staatsrechi, 118, 850). If 
Mommeen is correct, P. Sulpicius Quirinus conducted a war in Cyrenaica under his 
own auspices in the reign of Augustus (Res gestae Divi Augusti, pp. 161-78). 

“Tac. Ann. iii. 32. 1, 3; iii. 35. 1. 
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every reader of the Annals; and while it is true that there are numer- 
ous passages in our sources which represent the emperor as regu- 
lating the affairs of these provinces on his own authority, in many 
instances a comparison of parallel accounts in other authors makes 
it clear that the emperor acted through the senate.! This, we may 
believe, was regarded as the proper course.* 

Nevertheless it was clear almost from the beginning that the 
senate’s monopoly of power over the “public’’ provinces could not 
last. The senate had neither the force nor the spirit to resist the 
encroachments of the emperor. Indeed, it was only too eager to 
surrender its responsibilities to him, while the provincials were dis- 
posed to go behind its authority and to present their pleas to the 
real master of the world. 

Direct intervention in the affairs of the senatorial provinces on 
the part of the princeps occurred even under the most constitutionally 
minded rulers. Tiberius, for example, gave advice to the proconsul 
of Africa at a critical stage of the war against Tacfarinas.* Tiberius 
also criticized another African proconsul for not conferring upon a 
soldier the civic crown, and then made good the omission himself.‘ 
This incident might justify the inference that Tiberius had an 
tmpertum matus in Africa, were it not for the weight of evidence on 
the other side. As it is, Tiberius’ act must be explained in another 
way, as a slight and harmless usurpation of authority, an exercise 
by Tiberius of his proconsulare imperium outside his provincia. 

Under tyrants like Gaius and Nero, it was natural that usurpa- 
tions of power should take place that were neither slight nor harmless. 
Thus we find Gaius fetching noble youths from Asia to be exhibited 
at the games,® ordering famous statues to be brought to Rome from 
Greece,® and assassinating’ or summoning to Rome for punishment® 

1E.g., compare Dio liii. 14. 2 with Suet. Aug. 36; Dio lii. 42. 4 with Tac. Ann. 
xii. 23.1; Suet. Tb. 37. 3 and Dio lvii. 24. 6 with Tac. Ann. iv. 36. 2-3 (note the context). 


2 Though, of course, a megalomaniac, such as Nero became in his later years, 
would naturally disregard it. Cf. the terms of his proclamation of freedom to the 
Greeks. Bull. de corr. hell., XII (1888), 510. 


ὃ Tac. Ann. iii. 73. 4. Tac. Ann. iii. 21. 4. ὅδ Suet. Cal. 58. 


* Suet. Cal. 22. 2. These were afterward restored to their owners by Claudius 
(Dio lx. 6. 8). 


7 Suet. Cal. 57. 3. 8. Dio lix. 29. 3. 
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.& proconsul of Asia during his term of office. We find Nero also 
sending out agents to rob the temples of Greece and Asia of their 
chief ornaments,' and ordering all the historic games of Greece to 
be concentrated in the same year, in order that he might be able 
to contend at them all.2 Such acts, of course, are to classed as mere 
abuses of power. That Nero’s robbery of the shrines of Asia was an 
illegality is shown by the fact that the proconsul of the province 
refused to interfere when the provincials mobbed Nero’s agent.’ 

But the emperor might intervene in a senatorial province in 
various ways without any impropriety. Like any private citizen, 
he might make gifts to the states in the province. Augustus, for 
example, presented public works to Nemausus and Vienna in 
Narbonese Gaul even after making over that province to the senate.‘ 
Tiberius undertook to rebuild the temple of Venus at Mount Eryx.® 
Gaius’ and Nero’ both contemplated digging a canal through the 
Isthmus of Corinth. We find emperors making gifts of money to 
cities suffering from earthquake or other extraordinary calamity.® 
Under this head will come the construction of roads by the emperors 
in senatorial provinces.® 

Furthermore, the emperor had estates in the senatorial provinces 
and the senatorial provinces owed certain contributions to the impe- 
rial fiscus. The management of these estates and the collection of 
these contributions necessitated the residence in these provinces of an 
_ imperial “‘agent’’ (procurator). Until the time of Claudius this agent 
had the legal status simply of a private person. He had to resort 
to the court of the proconsul to enforce the rights of his master. 

In this connection may be noted the preamble to a letter of 
Claudius correcting the abuses of the postal service, which was found at 


1Tac. Ann. xv. 45. 1-4. 

2 Suet. Nero 23. 

* Tac. Ann. xvi. 23. 1. 

4CIL, XII, 3151, 5034c (p. 862). 

ὃ Tac. Ann. iv. 43. 6. 

6 Suet. Cal. 21. 

7 Suet. Nero 19. 2; Dio Lziii. 16. 

$E.g., Suet. Cal. 21; Tac. Ann. ii. 47.3; xvi. 13. 5; Dio liv. 23. 7. 
9 E.g., CIL, III, 346. 

Ὁ Tac. Ann. iv. 15. 3; Dio lvii. 23. 4-5. 
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Tegea in Arcadia.! Mommeen refers to this inscription as proof that 
Claudius’proconsular authority extended over the senatorial province 
of Achaea.2 But the post was an imperial service, and its regulation 
belonged to the emperor. We learn from the fragment itself that 
its exactions were felt even in Italy,® yet no one will maintain that 
Italy was subject to the emperor’s proconsular authority. 

We are on controversial ground when we come to consider the 
cognitzones held by the emperors from Augustus onward into cases 
arising out of the senatorial provinces. Considerable ingenuity has 
been expended in attempts to find the legal basis for the emperor’s 
right of cognitio in general; but the present writer hopes to show in 
a later paper that the imperial cognitio was originally simply what 
the word implies, viz., an extra-legal investigation which the vast 
moral responsibility of the emperor compelled him to make before 
throwing his influence into one or the other scale of a disputed 
question. If this view be correct, the fact that we find the emperors 
from Augustus onward investigating problems arising in senatorial 
provinces cannot be used to prove that they possessed any legal 
authority over those provinces.‘ 

Suetonius tells us that under Augustus, regem Archelaum Trall- 
anos et Thessalos varia quisque de causa Augusto cognoscente defendit 
(sc. Tiberius).5 In the case of Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, the . 
competence of Augustus is clear enough; for the problem of his 
fate fell to Augustus to decide by virtue of the fact that 
Augustus was responsible for Syria, the province adjoining his 
kingdom. The case of Tralles is also simple. Tralles sent an 
embassy to Augustus in Spain in 26 or 25 B.c., asking relief from 
the consequences of an earthquake.* Tiberius was at the time 
serving with his stepfather in the army.’ If, as is probable, this 
was the occasion of the cogntito referred to, it will be noted that the 

1 CIL, ΠῚ, 7251. 

2 Staaterecht, 118, 860, n. 2. 
ao Ὁ also the coin of Nerva inscribed vehiculatione Italica remiesa (Eckhel., VI, 

4So Greenidge, Roman Public Life, pp. 385 f. 

’ Tx. 8. 


δ For references, see Mommeen, Res gestae Divi Augusti, pp. 159 f. 
7 Suet. 7d. 9. 
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cognitio was not a judicial proceeding in any sense, but simply an 
inquiry into the city’s need of the imperial generosity. The circum- 
stances out of which the Thessalian cognitio arose cannot, apparently, 
be made out. 

But the inscriptions furnish two instances of cognitiones under 
Augustus which, so far as their subject-matter is concerned, can 
only be regarded as judicial appeals. 

In an inscription found at Cos' we have a part of what was evi- 
dently a letter addressed by a proconsul of Asia to the free city of 
Cos regarding a suit which a citizen of Cos had instituted before 
Augustus. The proconsul intimates that the suit ought to have 
been tried by him before being submitted to the emperor, and that in 
any case the deposit prescribed in his edict ought to have been made. 
The other inscription? is a copy of a letter of Augustus in 6 B.c. to 
the free city of Cnidus containing his findings in a case submitted 
to him by envoys sent by the city authorities. Augustus writes that 
he has had “Gallus Asinius, my friend’ put the slaves of the accused 
to the question, and pronounces sentence on the basis of the evidence 
thus acquired. Asinius Gallus we know to have been proconsul of 
Asia at the time. 

These inscriptions illustrate in the first place the willingness of 
the provincials to submit their cases to the emperor. Secondly, the 
excuse for submitting the case to the emperor was in each instance 
the same. Both Cos and Cnidus were free cities; and free cities 
were technically outside the jurisdiction of the governor of the 
provinces in which they were situated, although under the Republic 
this principle had been honored in the breach quite as much as in 
the observance. Finally, both inscriptions contain an intimation 
that the appeal to the emperor was irregular. In the first, the pro- 
consul says in 80 many words that the case ought to have been tried 
by him before being referred to Augustus. This position he could 
hardly have taken if the princeps had had an zmperi:um in the prov- 
ince; for the conception of an impertum maius was not that of an 
appellate jurisdiction, but rather that of a co-ordinate jurisdiction 


1 Paton and Hicks, Inscriptions ef Cos, pp. 41-44. 


2 Bull. de corr. hell., VII (1883), 62. It is given in full in Gardthausen, Augustus, 
II, 309, n. 17. 
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which when invoked took precedence over the imperium minus. 
The proconsul, it is true, admits by implication that after he has 
pronounced his decision the parties might appeal to the princeps. 
But that it would have taken considerable hardihood on his part to 
deny. If the princeps chose to investigate the case, who would dare 
to say him nay? In the second case, for example, Augustus does 
investigate the charge; but it is to be noted that what he does in 
effect is to refer it to the proconsul of Asia. He does not appoint 
an investigating commissioner of his own. So far as he can, without 
refusing to listen to the plaint of a city which in the imperial cult was 
taught to recognize him as its divine protector, he complies with the 
legal principle that the supreme judge in the province was the 
proconsul. . 

Under Claudius we have a couple of incidents which suggest how 
this custom of the emperor’s investigating provincial problems for 
himself might easily give rise to a regular customary jurisdiction. 
Dio tells a story, which may be too good to be true, of how Claudius, 
who was a busybody and liked to examine cases for himself, once 
was hearing the complaints of the provincials of Bithynia against 
their governor. Unfortunately, when the complainants were called 
upon to speak, they all spoke at once, so that the old emperor could 
not understand. Accordingly he asked Narcissus to interpret, and 
that wily freedman, who was a friend of the accused governor, told 
the emperor that the provincials were cheering the latter. ‘Very 
well, then,’’ said Claudius, “let him be governor for another year.’’! 
The story may be apocryphal; but it suggests the reflection that an 
appellate jurisdiction over the senatorial provinces might easily come 
into existence under an emperor willing to listen to the provincials’ 
complaints. 

The other story is less picturesque, though better attested. When 
the province of Cyrene was left by its last king to Rome, the royal 
estates passed to the Roman people. Under the careless rule of the 
dying Republic, the neighboring landowners encroached upon these 
estates. Hence under Claudius disputes arose as to the boundaries 
of the public and the private land, and Claudius sent out a commis- 
sioner to investigate the question. The commissioner dispossessed 

1 Dio lx. 33. 5. 
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many persons of land that they had held for generations; conse- 
quently under Claudius’ successor he was prosecuted by the province 
for abuse of power. The senate refused to entertain the case on the 
ground that the accused had acted as a representative of the princeps 
and that the court had no means of knowing his instructions.! We 
have here Claudius delegating his power of cognitto. We have further 
the provincials protesting that Claudius’ commissioner acted illegally, 
presumably because the princeps had no legal authority over Cyrena- 
ica and therefore could delegate none. Finally, we find the senate 
practically taking the stand that an agent of the princeps is immune 
provided that he obeys his principal’s instructions—in other words, 
that the emperor can do no wrong. 

In the next to last year of Claudius’ reign, the senate definitely 
sanctioned an invasion of the proconsul’s rights which had become 
not uncommon in practice. In the year 53 a.p., according to Tacitus, 
saepius audita vox principis parem vim rerum habendam a procuratoribus 
suis iudicatarum ac si ipse statuisset. Ac ne fortuito videretur, senatus 
quoque consulto cautum plenius quam antea et uberius.? 

The imperial procuratores had for some time* been exercising without 
right the summary powers characteristic of ancient tax-gatherers 
generally. Claudius maintains that his agents have as much right 
to hear and adjust complaints as he himself; and the senate, rather 
than have its authority over its provinces ignored, orders the pro- 
-curatores to exercise the functions which they have been exercising 
illegally. Thereafter the imperial agents in the senatorial provinces 
possessed jurisdiction in cases related to the fiscus.* Yet as late as 
the day of Ulpian it was recognized that even such cases ought prop- 
erly to come before the proconsul of the province, and that if he did 
not insist upon trying them it was only out of respect to the emperor. 
Ulpian clearly regards the procurator’s jurisdiction as an intrusion, 
a view which hardly consists with the idea that the emperor whose 
delegate the procurator was had a matus imperium in the province. 

1Tac. Ann. xiv. 18. 2-3. 

2 Tac. Ann. xii. 60. 1. 

8 Οἱ. Tac. Ann. iv. 15. 3. 

4Ulpian apud Dig. I. xvi. 9; nec quidquam est in provincia quod non per ipsum 


(sc. proconsulem) expediatur. Sane δὶ fiscalts pecuniaria causa sit quae ad procuratorem 
principis respicit, melius fecerit st abstinect. 
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Two letters of Vespasian are extant which illustrate ways in 
which the imperial authority over the senatorial provinces insensibly 
grew. 
One is to the city of Sabora in Hispania Baetica. The authori- 
ties of Sabora had written, apparently, to Vespasian asking permis- 
sion to style the new city, which they were building in the plain, 
Flavia; and requesting that it be permitted to enjoy the revenues 
granted by Augustus to the old city on the hill, together with certain 
new ones. Vespasian in his extant reply accepts the dedication of 
the new city to himself and confirms the grant of revenues made by 
Augustus, but adds: s¢ qua nova (sc., vectigalia) adicere voltis, de his 
procos. adire debebitis; ego enim nullo respondente constituere nil 
possum.! 

In this letter we see the imperial prerogative growing in three 
respects: It might seem that Vespasian was well within his rights 
in consenting that a city should call itself by his name; but under 
Augustus it was the senate which issued permission to cities to call 
themselves Augusta.? Secondly, we find the city appealing to Ves- 
pasian; not to the senate, for a confirmation of the privileges granted 
it by Augustus. It is not difficult to see how this error on their part 
could arise. The charter of Sabora had undoubtedly been drawn 
up by Augustus while in Spain. The town records would show that 
its provisions had been fixed by him; but they almost certainly 
would contain no mention of the subsequent senatorial decree con- 
firming Augustus’ acts in Gaul and Spain en bloc,* on which the valid- 
ity of the charter technically depended. The noteworthy thing is 
that Vespasian himself apparently ignores that decree also, and 
assumes that he has the right to regrant what his predecessor had 
granted. Thirdly, he does homage to constitutional rights by 
referring the citizens of Sabora to the proconsul if they wished any 
extension of their revenues; but at the same time he practically 
promises that in case they and the proconsul fail to agree, he will 
investigate the matter himself. The proper authority to grant any 
extension of revenues and to hear appeals from the proconsul of 
senatorial province was, of course, not the princeps but the senate. 


1CIL, I, 1423. 3 Dio liv. 23. 7-8. 8 Dio liii. 28. 1. 
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The other letter is one addressed by Vespasian to the township 
of the Venacini in Corsica.! In it we again find Vespasian confirming 
privileges granted by Augustus. We also find him instructing his 
procurator in the province to decide a dispute which had arisen 
between the Venacini and the town of Mariana regarding the bounds 
of certain lands which the former had purchased from the imperial 
domain. In this procedure the principle is discernible that any case 
involving imperial rights, however remotely, had better be referred 
to the emperor.” 

By the beginning of the second century of our era, the relations 
of the emperor to the senatorial provinces had become increasingly 
intimate, and the independence of the proconsuls had been cor- 
respondingly undermined. Their military authority was now 
completely gone. The abstraction of the African legion from the 
command of the proconsul of Africa had left the princeps the only 
amperator in the Roman world. Henceforth the phrase provinciae 
inermes comes to be synonymous with the phrase provinciac publicae, 
and the word ezercitus a substitute for the words provinciae Caesaris. 
By Dio’s time—we know not how much earlier—the non-military 
character of the proconsul’s office was indicated by his dress. While 
the legates who governed the imperial provinces wore military 
uniform and were girt with a sword, the proconsuls were required 
to dress as civilians and were not allowed to wear a sword, the latter 
restriction being meant to indicate, according to Dio, that they 
lacked the power of military discipline? Therefore on the rare 
occasions on which a senatorial province was a prey to armed dis- 
turbance, the authorities were helpless until chance or the emperor 
sent them an imperial force under an imperial officer.‘ 

The judicial independence of the proconsuls was disappearing 
also, through the growth of the imperial cognitiones. These, however, 
infringed even more upon the power of the senate than they did upon 
that of the proconsuls. The willingness of the emperor to listen led 


1CIL, X, 8088. It is not certain whether Corsica at this time was an imperial 
or a senatorial province. 

2 There are a number of enlightening letters from emporers to states in senatorial 
provinces in the last edition of Dittenberger, Sylloge inscriptionum Graecarum, Vol. ITI. 

3 Dio liii. 13. 3, 7. 

4¥.g., Tac. Hist. ii. 8-9; iii. 47-48. 
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the provincials to lay their problems and requests before him direct 
In such a case the decision of the emperor would doubtless be com- 
municated by him to the senate for its formal acceptance; but any 
independent consideration of the problem by the senate would in 


- effect be estopped. That this was the usual procedure in Tacitus’ 


time is suggested by his note of surprise that Tiberius should lay 
provincial problems before the senate for its serious discussion.! We 
can hardly imagine Vespasian allowing the senate any genuine free- 
dom of decision; certainly not Domitian. In this, as in other 
respects, the Flavian era marked a distinct advance in the direction 
of absolute monarchy. 

In the second century all these tendencies continued to work. 
Trajan sent an army into Cyrenaica to subdue Jewish insurgents 
there? The erection of a regular imperial court of appeal under 
Hadrian must have encouraged the submission of cases from the 
senatorial provinces. .The fact that Augustus during his eastern 
tour had established certain regulations for the municipalities of 
Bithynia leads Pliny to refer to Trajan a question as to their interpre- 
tation® The similar activities of Augustus in Spain were doubtless 
the justification of Pius* assumption of the right to confirm a collegium 
in the town of Hispalis in Baetica.4 The travels of Trajan and 
Hadrian in the provinces must have brought the emperor and the 
provincials closer together.’ Perhaps the introduction of the title 
proconsul into the imperial style, which was an innovation of Trajan’s, 
may have some significance in this connection. Even more impor- 
tant and significant was another innovation of Trajan’s. In the 
administration of the provincial cities inefficiency and: corruption 
were all too common. Trajan therefore began the practice of 
appointing imperial correctores to oversee the conduct of the muni- 
cipal officials. At first this form of intervention was confined to the 

1 Ann. iii. 60. 1. 8 Ep. ad Traj. 79, 80. 


2 Dio Ixviii. 32. 3. ‘CIL, II, 1167. 

5’ Thus we find Trajan granting to the city of Nicomedia the right to hold certain 
games (Mommeen, Staatsrecht 113, 860, n. 3), and Hadrian granting similar privileges 
to Athens (Dio lxix. 16). In the former instance, however, the act seems to have 
been formally confirmed by the senate. 

4 According to Greenidge, it ‘‘hints at the practical disappearance of the dual 
control abroad and suggests the all-embracing nature of the emperor’s imperium" 
(Roman Public Life, p. 353). 
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free cities, which technically were not part of any province, but ere 
long it was extended to cities which were in the strict sense parts of 
senatorial provinces.! 

Bearing all these tendencies m mind, and bearing in mind also 
the deliberate subjugation of the senate which characterized all but 
the last of the Severi, it is not surprising that Ulpian and Dio in the 
beginning of the third century should take for granted that the 
“public” provinces were under the emperor’s authority, quite as 
much as the imperial provinces. Nevertheless the old tradition was 
long m dying out. ΑΒ late as the reign of the emperor Tacitus it was 
recognized that the proper court of appeal from the senatorial pro- 
consul was the senate, which by that time had come to be presided 
over by the city prefect;? and even under Diocletian the two great 
proconsuls of Asia and Africa were still exempt from the jurisdiction 
of the pretorian prefect.® 
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1 For this development see Mommeen, Staatsrecht, 113, 857 f., 861, nn. 2 and 3. 
3 Vita Florians 5. 3, 6. 2= Vita Tactts 18. 3, 19. 2. 
8 Mommeen, Strafrecht, p. 283. 


STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 
Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Stratton.'! 


DENTAL TERMINATIONS II. 1 


WORDS IN -as, avros? 
By Cart Ὁ. Bucx 


Words in -as, -avros? comprise a small group of verbal adjectives 
formed with -yr- or -7-, a few substantives of miscellaneous char- 
acter, and a considerable number of proper names, personal, geo- 
graphical, and ethnic. 

1. Words formed with -vr--—The clearest examples are from 
dissyllabic bases, either in a dissyllabic form, as ἀνδροδάμας, etc., 
from -dapa-vr (cf. ἐδάμασα, πανδαμάτωρ), ἀκάμας from -xapa-yr- 
(ef. κάματος), τάλας from rada-vr-* (cf. ἐτάλασσα, Tadaepyés), or in 
a monosyllabic form, as πολύτλας, ἄτλας, from -rAa-yr-, this from 
τλᾶ- (cf. ἔτλην») with the regular vowel shortening before pr. 

The suffix is that which has its principal seat in the active 
participles, but which also occurs, in Greek and elsewhere, in words . 
detached from the regular verbal system, as ddots, ὀδόντος, Lat. 
déns, dentis, or γέρων, Skt. jarant-. The passive force which must be 
assumed for ἀδάμας as applied to a hard metal (‘unconquered’), 
and likewise for the (earlier) proper name ᾿Αδάμας, is noteworthy. 
But the active force would be less insistently felt in this type than 
in the regular participles, and ἀκάμας, properly intransitive ‘untiring’ 
but equivalent to ‘unwearied,’ may have been a special factor in 


1Cf. Introductory Note, CP. 5. 323 ff. 


3 Exclusive of aorist and other participles belonging to the regular verb-system, 
and also of contracted forms of -aes, -aevros. 


*The stem radapr-, usually replaced by ταλα»ν-, is attested by Choeroboscus 
1. 268. 33, quoting from Hipponax (τάλαντι) and Callimachus (alyordXayra). Hom. 
τάλαντα ‘scales’ is a neuter plural of this stem, to which was formed later the o-stem 
singular τάλαντον. Cf. Kretschmer, Glotta 3. 266 ff., Solmsen IF. 31. 497 ff. 

An uncertain example of this type is εὑρυκόας Hesych., beside εὑρυκόων. If 
correct, it presumably has »r-inflection and points to -xo¢a-yr-. Cf. ἐκόαμες Hesych. 
(CuassicaL Parto.oey XVI, January, 1921] 51 
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the use of ἀδάμας. Note also the coexistence of active and passive 
meaning in the verbal adjectives formed with -r-, as -βλης (CP. 
12. 174). 

The pronoun πᾶς, stem ravr-, is, according to its most probable 
explanation (Brugmann, Tofalitdt 61), a similar formation from 
IE. kwa- ‘swell’ (Skt. gvd-, Gr. κύω), the semantic development 
being from ‘swelling, swollen’ to ‘full, whole.’ Besides the well- 
known intensive compounds ἅπας, σύμπας, πρότας, we find also 
Boeot. ἔμπας, IG. 7. 2712. 19, and Cret. ἐπίπας, SGDI. 4983, 
5026, 5039. With the latter compare also ἀνάπας, 1.6. ἀνά-πας, 
Anth. P. 7. 343. 

2. Words formed with -r--—The stem of ὑπερκύδας is to be 
analyzed as κυδαν-τ-, formed from the verb-stem of xvdaiyw with 
the same -r- which is in Greek most commonly added to root-forms 
ending in a, 7, or w, a8 in προβλής, etc. (CP. 12. 174). Words of 
this type may have active or passive force, and trepxbdas, in the 
passages of Homer and Hesiod where it occurs, is not passive 
(‘exceeding renowned,’ L. & S.), but active ‘boasting,’ cf. Brugmann, 
IF. 11. 291 ff. The same stem appears in Κύδας, Cret. Κύδανς, and 
examples of the same formation are seen in other proper names, as 
Képdas (xepdaivw), ’Ovduas (ὀνομαίνω), Περίφας (φαίνω), etc. So 
possibly Tiyas, rarely appellative γίγας, from a *yyaivyw related to 
γίγνομαι, but the name may well be of non-Greek origin. γίγγρας, 
if it has yr-inflection,! is from γιγγραίνω implied by γιγγραντά. 

3. Miscellaneous substantives—Under this head are grouped a 
series of words the analysis of which requires discussion for each 
individual case, though some of them are attributable to one of 
the two foregoing types. 

ἱμάς is related to OE. sima ‘band, rope,’ Skt. stman- ‘part in 
the hair, boundary,’ for which *tuwy (cf. ἱμονιά) is the equivalent 
to be expected in Greek. Brugmann, /F. 11. 293 ff., assumes a 
derivative *izalyw ‘provide with a band, fasten,’ whence ipap-r- 
(like xvéav-r- from κυδαίνω), which then like many other agent- 
nouns was applied to a material object (cf. Eng. fastener), so that 


1 The evidence rests solely on the passage of Amphis quoted in Ath. 175, where 
Kaibel now reads τὸν ylyypay γε (MS γίγγραντε), while Meineke, Fr. Com. Gr., fol- 
lowing Dindorf, reads τὸν ylyyparra. 
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it came to have the same meaning as, and displaced the original 
noun from which the assumed ‘*ipaiyw was formed. Instead of 
following this available but circuitous route, one must prefer, if 
possible, to see in ivayr- a simple extension of the original n-stem 
noun (cf. χάριτ- beside χάρι-, Skt. harit- beside hari-, and stmanta- 
beside stman-). The obvious difficulty, namely that from an 
inherited by-form with ¢t-extension one would get *ivoyr- or *ipar-, 
may be overcome by assuming a prehistoric but specifically Greek 
extension on the basis of an antevocalic weak form ‘*ipay- (e.g., 
gen. sg. *iuavos). 

ἀνδριάς, obviously derived from ἀνήρ and no doubt first applied 
only to figures of men, is explained by Brugmann, loc. cit., through 
the medium of an *évdpiaiyw ‘have the characteristics of man,’ 
whence ἀνδριαν-τ- ‘that which represents man.’ In the absence 
of any trace of such a verb or of any n-stem to make its existence 
especially probable (though of course verbs in -aww from other 
than n-stems are plentiful enough), one can have no confidence 
that this is the particular missing link needed. What one looks 
for, but fails to find in the extant material, is some noun in -(t)as, 
«(ὑαντος containing the notion of ‘shape, figure,’ after the analogy 
of which ἀνδριάς could be formed directly from ἀνήρ. 

éxpiBas, κιλλίβας, λυκάβας, adliBas.—These rare and difficult 
words have the appearance of belonging together, and for the first 
three derivation from βαίνω is commonly assumed. ὀκρίβας is 
a technical term for (1) a platform from which actors declaimed,! 
(2) the buskin with very thick soles worn by actors to increase 
the stature,? (3) the painter’s easel,? (4) some part of a chariot,‘ 
and other kinds of supports or “‘risers.’’> For all these uses the 
old derivation from ὄκρις and βαίνω is satisfactory. Only ὀκρι- 
represents an adjective, originally ‘sharp, pointed’ (cf. ἀκρός, Lat. 

1 Plat. Symp. 194): ἀναβαίνοντος ἐπὶ τὸν ὀκρίβαντα μετὰ τῶν ὑποκριτῶν. Schol. 


ὀκρίβαντα᾽ τὸ λογεῖον ἐφ᾽ οὗ οἱ τραγῳδοὶ ἡγωνίζοντο. τινὲς δὲ κιλλίβαντα τρισκελῇ 
φασιν, ἐφ᾽ οὗ ἵσταντο οἱ ὑποκριταί. 


2 Philostr. vtt. Apoll. 6.9; 6.10; vit. Sophist.1.9. Themist. Orat. 316d; Et. Mag. 
8.0.; Hesych. ὀκρίβαντας" tuSdras’ 

8 Poll. 7. 129; 10. 163. 

‘ Phot., Suid., Heaych.: ὀκρίβας᾽ σχῆμα (or ὄχημα) ἡνιόχουιυ Obscure. 

5 Cf. Suid. καὶ τὰ ὑπερείσματα τῶν ξυλίνων θεάτρων. 
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dcer, etc.), whence ‘projecting, high, raised,’ and the question arises 
whether -Sayr- is to be analyzed as -βα-»τ- from Ba- of ἔβην, or as 
-Bav-r- from βαν- of Baiyw. The latter is to be preferred, since the 
suffix ¢ occurs in nouns of action (cf. dais, Skt. stud- ‘praise’) as 
well as in those of agency, and the transfer from action to place 
would be parallel to that seen in βῆμα and βάσις. 

κιλλίβας is likewise a technical term for various kinds of stands 
and supports, e.g., a stand for shields,' table-base or three-legged 
table,? part of a chariot-frame,* supports for a platform,‘ part of 
an engine of war,’ and a painter’s easel. It is derived from xtAdos 
(488,7 which might without change in form be used for a stand or 
support, like Eng. horse, easel = Ger. Esel, Ger. Bock, or, in a diminu- 
tive form, Fr. chevalet. From both the formal and semantic point 
of view, κιλλίβας is best understood, not as the result of independent 
composition, but as formed from κίλλος, in its transferred sense, 
on the analogy of éxpi8as, which is so closely allied in meaning. 

λυκάβας in Hom. Od. 14. 161=19. 306 denotes a fixed period of 
time, presumably ‘year, as it was certainly understood by the 
late writers’ who used the word in imitation of Homer. The most 
reasonable analysis, despite objections and rival suggestions,” is 
λυκα-βαντ- ‘light-course.’ The second element is -Say-r as a noun 
of action (see above), and the first contains the weak grade of 


1 Aristoph. Ach. 1122, κιλλίβαντες ἀσπίδος. 

*Schol. Aristoph., loc. cit.; Heaych. 

8 Poll. 1. 143. 

4 Athen. 208c. 

5 Bito de Mach. 110, 111 (= Wescher, Poliorcétique des Grecs, 58, 59). 
* Poll. 7. 129; 10. 163. 

7 Hesych. 6.90. Poll. 7. 56. 


8 Stengel, Hermes 18. 304 ff., argues that the meaning in Homer is not ‘year’ 
but ‘month.’ 


® Ap. Rh., Bion, late metrical inscriptions, and coins. See L. & S. 


19 Johansson, Bettr. s. gr. Sprachkunde 16 ff., objects that -βαντ- ‘‘kann unmdglich 
‘gang’ bedeuten” and could only have participial force (but see above), and analyses 
A\uc-a-f-ayr- with a succession of suffixes. Fick, Gétt. Gel. Anz. 1894, 240, followed 
by Bechtel, Leztlogus 218, analyzes λυκ-άβας, referring to Hesychius’ gloes ἄβα᾽ τροχός 
(rpéxos). But if Fick’s further identification of &8a with late Lac. #84 and the 
corresponding gloss ὠγή᾽ κώμη, in which 8 and y stand for ¢, is accepted, it oan 
have nothing to do with a Homeric λυκάβας. 
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λευκ- in λευκός, etc. (cf. ἀμφιλύκη, etc.), with d, which is paralleled in 
*Adxa-Goos, Hom. θυρἄωρός. 

ἀλίβας is a rare expression for ‘corpse,’ also used, for ‘vinegar’ 
(‘dead wine’).!. The popular etymology of the ancients (cf. the 
quotations from Plutarch) is hardly the true one, and takes no 
account of the vr-inflection. The probable analysis is ἀλι-βαντ-, 
even though the first element may remain obscure. The supposed 
evidence for initial long vowel (L. & S., cf. Lobeck, Prol. 289) is 
illusory (cf. Schneider, Callim. 2. 253). Without such specific 
evidence, or any reason to suppose the word is not Attic-Ionic, 
short a is more probable, and this is implied by the ancient popu- 
lar etymology. The latter also supports the traditional smooth 
breathing, although a rival etymology is given in Et. Mag.: 
ἁλιβάντας" τοὺς ἐν θαλάσσῃ τελευτήσαντας. On the whole perhaps 
the most plausible connection is with ἠλίβατος in the sense of 
‘deep, abysmal’ (ἄντρῳ ἐν ἠλιβάτῳ, etc.), as suggested by Adam, 
Republic of Plato 1. 132. Only we should not assume ἄλι- "Ξε ἦλι-, 
but ἀλι- beside ἦλι-, with vowel gradation. 

ἔλέφας, in Homer, Hesiod, Pindar used only in the sense of 
‘ivory,’ from Herodotus on for the ‘elephant,’ is believed to contain 
an element which is seen also in Latin ebur and which in both cases 
is borrowed from Egyptian or Semitic (cf. Egypt. ab ‘ivory,’ etc. 
See Schrader Reallexicon 180, and for the preceding ἔλ- the sug- 
gestion of Osthoff, Parerga 281). There is nothing in the foreign origin 
to explain the stem in -ayr-, which must be due to the analogy of some 
Greek word, very likely ἀδάμας, which the ivory rivaled in hardness. 

The Sicilian coin-names διξᾶς, τριᾶς, τριξᾶς, rerpas, é£as,? are 
formed on the model of Italic denommations of the type represented 

1 Plat. Rep. 387c: οὐκοῦν tri καὶ τὰ wepl ταῦτα ὀνόματα πάντα τὰ δεινά τε καὶ 
φοβερὰ ἀποβλητόα, κωκυτούς τε καὶ στύγας καὶ ἐνέρους καὶ ἀλίβαντας, καὶ ἄλλα ὅσο 
τούτου τοῦ τύπου ὀνομαζόμενα φρίττειν δὴ ποιεῖ πάντας τοὺς ἀκούοντας. 

Plut. Mor. 7360: ὁ δ᾽ ἀλίβας καὶ ὁ σκελετὸς ἐπὶ τοῖς νεκροῖς λέγονται, λοιδορου- 
μένης τῷ ὀνόματι τῆς ξηρότητος. Ibid., θ96θα;: ἀμέλει τοὺς ἀποθανόντας ᾿ἀλίβαντατ᾽ 
καλοῦσιν ὡς ἐνδεεῖς 'λιβάδοτ᾽ τουτέστιν ὁνρότητοι: 

Callim. fr. 88: ἔβηξαν οἷον ἁλίβαντα πίνοντες (ol ἀλίβαντα πίνοντες. Cf 
Schneider, Callim. 2. 253). 

Orion 30. 15 (says word occurs in Hipponax); Suidas; Et. Mag.; Eust 
1237. 22, 1679. 33; Schol. Aristoph. Froge 194; Han. 2. 656. 5. 


32 Poll. 4. 174-5 and 9. 81, in both cases quoting from Aristotle. 4. 174-5. οἱ 
Σικελιῶται τοὺς μὲν δύο χαλκοῦς διξᾶντα (MSS διζαντα, διξαντα, ttayra. Bethe adopts 
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by Lat. quadrans, sextans, etc. This is so clearly in accord with 
other evidence of the early introduction in Sicily of an Italic 
coinage system (cf. νοῦμμος, οὐγκία, and λίτρα from *liprd, whence 
Lat. Ztbra), that independent derivation of rerpas from *rerpa-ferr- 
(Brugmann-Thumb 235) is most unlikely. 

wedexas ‘woodpecker’ has pr-inflection, after the analogy of 
participles, in Aristoph. Birds (πελεκᾶντι 889, πελεκᾶντες 1155; 
cf. partic. πελεκώντων 1157). The word belongs properly with other 
bird-names, ἔλεᾶς, ἔλασᾶς, βασκᾶς, etc. (dat. sg. ἐλεᾷ, etc., Birds 
885), and so to the colloquial type of nicknames like φαγᾶς, τρεσᾶς, 
xeoas, etc., which are not yr-stems (xeods, χεσᾶντος in L. & S. is 
an error). 

πάλλας, πάλλαντος ‘veos,’ attested only by Eustathius (84. 42, 
1419. 50, 1742. 37), is if genuine a variant form of πάλλαξ (cf. Mod. 
Gr. παλληκάρι ‘young fellow, warrior’). 

4. Personal names.—The largest distinct group consists of the 
compounds in -δάμας. Several of these are most famihar as names 
of legendary heroes, namely the Homeric ’A-, ᾽Αμφι-, Εὐρυ-, Ἵππο-, 
Aao-, Πουλυ-, Χερσι-δάμας. But these, all but the last, occur also, 
with many others, in all over 35, as historical names. Only a few 
of these, as Ἷπσο-, Aao- (Aa-, Aew-, Δεο-), Πολυ- (Πουλυ-) δάμας, are 
at all common, but examples of the type are widely distributed.! 
On the other hand, the compound: names in -das (-φα»-τ-, from 


the first, which is inexplicable) καλοῦσι, τὸν δ᾽ ἕνα οὐγκίαν, τοὺς δὲ rpets τριᾶντα. 
9.81. καὶ διξᾶντα, ὅπερ ἐστὶ δύο χαλκοῖ, καὶ τριξᾶντα, ὅπερ τρεῖς. The same coin is 
called τριᾶς in the first passage, τριξᾶς in the second. The latter is formed like διξᾶς 
(cf. διξός, τριξός = δισσός, rptcods). The former occurs in Hesych. τριᾶντος πόρνη" 
λαμβάνουσα τριᾶντα ὃ ἐστὶ λεκτὰ εἴκοσι. rerpas Hesych. (coin and ‘quadrant,’ in latter 
sense also Vitruv.). ἑἐξᾶς Hesych. and Hdn. 1. 54. 17 (where the accentuation ἐξᾶς 
is prescribed). 

1 Miss Macurdy, JHS. 39. 64, comments on the overwhelmingly Trojan character 
of the Homeric names in -δάμας, with the exception of ᾿Αμφιδάμας, and quotes similar 
names of Dardanians, Thracians, and Thessalians, as part of the evidence of ‘’ coin- 
cidence between the typical Trojan names and those which are found most commonly 
in the ruling tribes of the northern part of the Balkan peninsula.’’ The general 
thesis is of great interest and importance, and some of the evidence may not be illu- 
sory. But in this case (and likewise for the names beginning with Aao-) I can see no 
ground for asserting that the names were especially characteristic of the northern 
regions. For in the historical period names in -δάμας, only a few of which, as 
Πουλυδάμας in this form, are clearly due to epic influence, are quotable from all parts 
of the Greek world, from Thessaly to Laconia, from Corcyra to Crete and Rhodes. 
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φαίνω, above, p. 52) are legendary only, at least Περίφας, Ἔκφας, 
Ὑπέρφας, and probably also Πολύφας on a Corinthian vase (SGDI. 
3126). Likewise "Ardas, ᾿Ακάμας. Of the numerous uncompounded 
names like Alas, Blas, Θόας, Φείδας, etc., the great majority are 
legendary or foreign. 

Names which are derived from quotable verbs in -atvyw, like 
Tlepigas, etc., are: Aeluas, ’"EpiBas (βαίνω; cf. ’Epi-repos, etc.), 
Κύδας, Képdas, Κάλχας, Οἴδας, ’Ovduas, Πείρας. For Πρόφρας one may 
safely assume a *xpodpatvw like εὐφραίνω, and for some others actual 


‘verbs in -aiwyw may have once existed. But, the type once started, 


such names were formed from other verbs, and from nouns, adjec- 
tives, or even adverbs, e.g., Φείδας (φείδομαι), Bias (Bia), Θόας 
(θοός), Εὔας, epithet of Dionysus (evai).! A few names are merely 
back-formations from place-names with v7 or ν, e.g., "Apas, TelOpas, 
reputed founders of ’Apavria, TevOpavia. Ζάς, Zavros, Hdn. 2.635. 26, 
etc., is the late hyper-Doric form of Zns, Ζεύς, with vr-inflection 
supplied, probably by the grammarians only, after the analogy of 
other names in -as, -ayros. 

Apart from the names in -ddyas, only about a dozen in -as, 
-ayros are quotable as names of Greeks in the historical period. 
Kidays (see above, p. 52) and ’Eviras (cf. ἐνιπή, ἐνίπτω) are common 
names in Crete (SGDI. IV, pp. 1179, 1184), where also once Βάλλας 
(Apx. "Ed. 1908, 230; nom. only, but Hdn. 2. 652. 34 gives gen. 
Βάλλαντος). There are a few scattered examples of Θόας, from 
Boeotia (IG. 7.1092), Laconia (JG. 5.1. 20 B 4), Aetolia (SGDI. 
1730), Termessus (CIG. 4363, 4366t). Further, a Delphian ‘Epifas 
(SGDI. 2757. 3; see above), a Spartan Ὀνόμας (Arr. An. 3. 24. 4), 
a Macedonian Κάλλας (Diod. 17.7. 17, etc.), and Δύμας, Βρύας, 
᾿Αθάμας in a list of “known Pythagoreans’’ (Iambl. vit. Pyth. 36). 
’EXdégas occurs as a personal name (cf. Λέων, Δράκων, etc.) in IG. 
4. 1484. 102, IG. 5. 1. 699, BCH. 29. 102, No. 3 (cf. also Polyb. 
18. 24. 2). 

᾿Αρκέσας is ἃ well-attested Athenian name (cf. Kirchner, Ait. 
Prosop. Nos. 2206-8; cf. also ᾿Αρκέσασα IG. 2. 3510), and is clearly 


ΤῸ is possible that some of these legendary names in -as, -avyros are hypocoristic 
forms of compound names, as assumed by Fick-Bechtel 374. But this is not obviously 
true of any, and most of them certainly belong to the category of originally simple 
names. 
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based on the aorist participle, as is ’Apxéwy, a common Delian name, 
on the present participle of the same verb. Hence, while this type is 
rare compared with ᾿Αρκέων, Θαρρύνων, ᾿Ελπίζων, and the many others 
based on present participles, there is no need to regard Ὀνομάσας, 
Lys. 27. 4, as corrupt, as affirmed by Thalheim. Another example 
is Tedéoas, which is now quotable, 76. 4. 965, without recourse to 
the disputed Τελέσαντα τὸν ῥήτορα Ath. 2200 (so Meineke after 
Casaubon. Kaibel assumes a corruption). ᾿Απέσας, the name of a 
mountain near Nemea, and of its eponymous hero, the latter written 
᾿Αφέσας in St. Byz., has every appearance of being a similar formation, 
although the derivation from ἀφέσας, as in St. Byz., ignores the x 
(local psilosis not impossible) and leaves the semantic relation a 
series of guesses. 

5. Ethnica.—These are nearly all names of foreign tribes, as 
the African ’Ardpayres, Γαράμαντες, Bitayres (of which Γύζαντες, 
Ζύγαντες are probably corruptions), Celtic Βρίγαντες, Τρινόαντες, 
Italic Πικίαντες, Πευκετίαντες, Illyrian “Auavres, Thracian Ἄβαντες, 
᾿Οδόμαντες, and the aboriginal Ὑάντες of Boeotia. Likewise of 
foreign source is the group-name Κορύβαντες, KipBayres, and per- 
haps also Γΐγαντες. But ᾿Αφείδαντες, name of a phyle in Tegea, is 
clearly Greek, from the legendary ᾿Αφείδας. 

6. Place-names.—A few of those listed are names of places 
in foreign lands, as Ἄβας, Γαλάβρας, "EXépas, Κὠφας, Ῥήβας, 
Σάλγας, Τεύθρας, or mythical, as ᾿Αλύβας (probably ‘Silvertown,’ 
ef. Wackernagel, Sprachl. Unters. zu Homer 251) and ’AN Bas. Even 
most of those which belong to Greek-speaking territory are without 
clear etymological connection and very probably of pre-Greek 
origin, as the famous ᾿Ακράγας and Τάρας (Képas, Adpas Hdn. 
2. 654. 15 also place-names ?), the ancient Boeotian Γλίσας,; the Attic 
deme Tel@pas,? the stream ᾿Ακίδας in Triphylia, and the insignificant 
towns Kidas, Tpbxas, pds, BaBpas, ᾿Ακύφας ὃ 


1 Also accented Tuas, but of. Hdn. 1.50.18. For Updés, not Πρᾶς, cf. Hdn. 
1. 399. 16. On the other hand, not Πέγρας (Ptol.), but Derpas, belonging with Hom. 
werphes. 

3 Tlépas St. Bys., but Attio inscriptions have regularly Τειθράσιοι. 

8 "Apbas Erastosthenes ap. Hdn. 2. 650. 10 is another place-name, of unknown 
locality. 
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᾿Ακάμας, ᾿Απέσας, Ἄτλας, Μίμας, Φόρβας are identical with the 
names of legendary heroes. Κάλλας, ἃ stream in Euboea, is presum- 
ably connected with κάλλος. ᾿Αστράβας, a locality near Delphi (CIG. 
1117 A 14), may be connected with ἀστράβη ‘saddle’ (so Pape). 
Διθάμας, a locality mentioned in an inscription defining the bound- 
aries of certain Arcadian towns (Mnemos. 42. 332), was perhaps 
so called from a kind of stone found there, and I will not suppress 
my fancy that the name rests on a blend of λίθος and ἀδάμας. 

7. Metaplastic forms.—Some words in -as, -αντος, mostly proper 
names, show forms of the masculine a-stems, owing to the common 
nominative in -as. Thus acc. λεοντοδάμαν Pind. Dith. fr. 11. 584, 
᾿Ανδροδάμαν Paus. 2. 12.6, Σωδάμαν Paus. 6. 4.9, gen. ᾿Αδάμα IG. 
4,729.9, Καρτιδάμα IG. 12. 3. 324. 9, etc. (frequent, beside Καρτι- 
ddpavros), dat. Καρταιδάμαι, SEDI. 5016. 23, acc. λυκάβαν IG. 12. 
2. 129.8, Aidy and Oday quoted from Alcaeus and Hesiod (Hdn. 
2. 649. 30), gen. Θόα SGDI. 1730, voc. TovAvédya Hom. 7). 
12. 231, etc., Aaoddya Od. 8. 141. 153, Χαρίδα Callim. ep. 15 (if 
really yr-stem, as Hdn. 2. 652.1). Conversely a few names which 
are usually inflected as a-stems show also yr-forms, as ᾿Αμύκλας 
(yr- Hdn. 2. 653. 12), Ἴδας (ντ- Et. M.). Some foreign names follow — 
indifferently the a- or the vr-inflection, e.g., Μαρικᾶς (Hdn. 2. 657. 20), 
Pods, ‘PHBas. 


WORD-LIST 


Proper names which are to be found in Pape’s Wérterbuch der griechischen 
Eigennamen are cited without references. 

The ethnica are given in the plural form, for convenience in distinguishing 
them, even when the singular is in use. Similarly Γίγαντες, Κορύβαντες, etc. 
But unrecognized ethnica may be concealed in some of the names in -as 
which occur only in the grammarians, e.g., Yarvas, Φλεγύας in Herodian 
(2. 650. 8), where ethnica expressly stated as such are also given in the 
singular form. 

A few words in which ywr-inflection is only sporadic or even doubtful, 
or which are of doubtful authenticity, are included in the list, but inclosed 
in parentheses. 


"Aas [p. 58. (Py Bas) [ρ. 59. 
Ἄβαντες [p. 58. ᾿Αστράβας [p. 59. 
λυκάβας Hom.-+(pp. 54, 59. Bias Hdn. 2. 655. 31. 


Λυκάβας ἀλίβας Plat.+[p. 55. 
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᾿Αλίβας [Ῥ. 58. (Φθάς) [p. 59. 
κιλλίβας Aristoph.+[p. 54. Alas [pp. 57, 59. 
"EpiBas SGDI. 2757. 3 [p. 57. Βίας [p. 57. 
éxpiBas Plat.+[p. 53. Aias 
"IdpBas @cias 
@dpBas [p. 59. TIcxiayres [p. 58 
Κύρβας, KupBdvres, see KopvBas, Aoias 
Κορύβαντες Ποίας 
Αρίσβας Παρώς 
Θίσβας Han. 2. 651. 1 ἀνδριάς Pind.+[p. 53. 
᾿Αλύβας [. 58. II pias 
᾿Αρύβας τριᾶς Poll., Hesych. [p. 55. 
KopvBas Ilevxeriavres [p. 58. 
Κορύβαντες [p. 58. _ Adaas 
᾿Ακράγας [p. 58. werexas Aristoph. [p. 56. 
Téyavres [pp. 52, 58. τ Πελεκᾶς 
γίγας Aesch., Hesych. [p. 52. (Mapixas) [p. 59. 
ovy- Byz. τάλας Hipponax [p. 51. 
τρι- Orph. alvo- Callim. [p. 51. 
τραπεζο- Byz. Δείλας 
alvo- Nonn. Χήλας Hdn. 2. 652. 19. 
ἀνδρο- Callim. (‘ApmuxAas) [p. 59. 
Βρίγαντες [p. 58. Βάλλας Hdn. 2. 652. 34, "Apy. ἘΦ. 
Σάλγας Hdn. 2. 651. 23 [p. 58. 1908, 230 [p. 57. 
(Zvyavres) [p. 58. Κάλλας [p. 59. 
(Ἴδας) [p. 59. πάλλας Eust. [p. 56. 
@eadas [Ρ. 57. Πάλλας 
᾿Αφείδας [Ρ. 58. Φέλλας = Hadn. 2. 652. 34. 
᾿Αφειδαντες [p. 58. Κιλλας 
Μείδας ἅἄτλας Hesych. [p. 51. 
᾿Ακίδας [p. 58. "Arias [pp. 57, 59. 
Olas [p. 57. "ArAavres 
Xapidas [p. 59. πολύτλας Hom., Soph. [p. 51. 
Képdas [pp. 52, 57. Πολύτλας IG. 12. 9. 245A 274. 
Κύδας, Cret. Κύδανς [pp. 52, 57. Μύλας 
ὑπερκύδας Hom., Hes. [p. 52. vias 
[Ὑπερ]κύδας IG. 5. 2.368.108 (suppl. “Apavres [p. 58. 
Bechtel). Adpas 
Ἐλώως «δάμας [pp. 51, 56, 59. 
Tlapéas é- Hes.+ 
Ζάς [p. 57. ᾿Α- 
Βύζαντες [Ρ. 58. Aa-, see Λαο- 
(Γύζαντες) [p. 58. "Exe- IG. 2. 871 α 10. 


Πύζας ᾽Αρχε- 
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-δάμας--- 
Καρται- SGDI. 5016. 23. 
Δηῖ- IG. 12. 7. 442. 
᾽Αλκε- 
Καλλι- 
κεκραξι- Aristoph. 
Tpofe 
Δεξι- IG. 7. 557. 
t 
"Avre SGDI.3706 VI 20, 3722. 15. 
Kapre- 
᾿Αμφι- 
‘Toe 


"Apye IG. 12. 9. 249 B. 249, 
SGDI. 3626. 14. 


Οἶκος BCH. 1. 346, Ath. Mitt. 
15. 253. 

χαλκο- Pind. 

Χαλκο- IG. 5. 1. 231. 

Φυλο- 

Anpo-, Δαμο- 

Τιμο- Delphin. in Milet. 188. 69. 


"Eppo- 
Bevo IG. 11. 4. 587. 2. 
tofo- Aesch. 
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GREEK AND LATIN ETYMOLOGIES 
By Francis A. Woop 


1. Gr. ἄρωμα ‘any seasoning, spice, sweet herb’ is identical with 
ἄρωμα arvum from the root *ard- rddere, so that ἄρωμα means ‘some- 
thing that scratches, tickles, stimulates, sharpens, whets (the senses)’ 
as well as ‘something scratched, plowed.’ Similarly κέστρον ‘an 
aromatic plant, Betonica officinalis’ may be identical with κέστρον 
‘a pointed iron instrument.’ Taste, smell, sight, and sound are 
regularly described in terms of touch or feeling, (cf. Hor. Sat ii. 8. 
7 ff.: acria circum rapula, lactucae, radices, qualia lassum pervellunt 
stomachum, and Nos. 5, 13). 

2. Gr. βλάβη, βλάβος ‘hurt, damage, loss,’ βλάπτω ‘disable, weaken, 
hinder, stop; entangle, catch; deceive (mind); damage, hurt,’ 
Cret. &Brorés: ἀβλαβές Hes., etc., are compared with Skt. marcdyatz, 
Lat. mulco. But there is no evidence whatever that the initial 8 
is from m. Such forms as ἀβλαβής, ἀβλάβεια, ἄβλαπτος, ἀβλοπές, 
ἀβλοπία, never ᾿ἀμβλαβής, etc., indicate an original ὃ. The medial 
8 is assimilated from z, and this is from IE. q*. This then gives 
us the base *bleg*, which is in OE. pleoh (Germ. *plehwa-) ‘danger, 
peril (to the soul); injury; responsibility, risk,’ pléon (*plehwan) 
‘risk, expose to danger,’ OS. plegan ‘verantwortlich sein, zusichern, ver- 
sprechen,’ ‘pledge,’ OHG. pflegan ‘fiir etwas einstehen, in Obhut neh- 
men, sorgen fiir, pflegen, Umgang haben mit, Sitte, Gewohnheit haben,’ 
phligida ‘Gefahr,’ phiitht, MHG. phitht, pfliht ‘Firsorge, Pflege, 
Aufsicht; Verbindung, Verkehr, Gemeinschaft, Obliegenheit, Dienst; 
Art und Weise,’ ΜΙ. plicht ‘sittliche und rechtliche Verbindlichkeit, 
Pflicht; Gemeinschaft, Teilnahme; Zins, Abgabe (wozu man ver- 
pflichtet ist); Dienst, Leistung; Gehalt, Lohn,’ OE. pliht ‘danger; 
damage,’ plthtan ‘bring danger upon,’ NE. plight ‘bind one’s self 
by pledging, engage by solemn promise, pledge, ete. 

The primary meaning of the root *bleg* was ‘hold, bind,’ or the 
like. This would explain the meanings of Gr. βλάπτω ‘hinder, 
disable, entangle’ (πόδας, γούνατα) ; ‘hold, hinder from’ (τινὰ κελεύθου) ; 
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‘capture, deceive’ (φρένας, whence βλαφθείς mente captus); ‘entangle, 
catch’ (βλαφθεὶς κατὰ κλόνον Iliad xvi. 331; βλαφθεὶς ἐν ὅζῳ Iliad. vi. 
39; βλάβεν ἅρματα καὶ ἵππω Iliad. xxiii. 545); ‘disable, injure’; and 
of the Germ. words: ‘hold, guard, care for; do as a custom; hold 
to, associate with; bind one’s self, pledge, promise, have as a duty; 
hinder, disable, injure, endanger.’ 

3. Gr. βλέπω ‘behold, look at, look, see; guard, take care of,’ 
βλέπος, βλέμμα ‘look, glance,’ rapaBran ‘looking askance, squinting’ : 
OHG. pflegen “ποῖ᾽ sorgen, pflegen; Aufsicht haben, behiiten, 
beschiitzen’ (cf. Kluge®, 297) is by all odds the best explanation 
for βλέπω, which in form would correspond’ exactly with OE. pléon 
above, root *bleq* ‘hold, guard: behold, regard.’ 

Dor. ποτιγλέποι ‘xpooBdéxou’ probably has y from γλέφαρον 
‘eyelid, eye’: Bulg. globe ‘Augenhdhle’ (cf. Prellwitz?, 78), Gr. 
γλάφυ ‘hollow, hole’, γλάφω ‘hew, carve, dig.’ On the other hand 
βλέφαρον has 8 from BdAérw. The original form was perhaps 
*y\ddapor. 

4. Gr. βραχὺς ‘small, short, trifling, mean,’ and βραχίων ‘arm,’ 
probably come from *brgh-, *brngh- ‘press,’ in EFris. prakken 
‘pressen, driicken, kneten,’ NE. prog ‘poke, prod,’ prong ‘a sharp 
point or a pointed instrument, tine,’ vb. ‘stab with or as with a 
fork,’ MLG. prange ‘Pfahl, Stange (um zu heminen oder zu fesseln); 
Maulklemine; Klemme, Einengung,’ prangen jem. einengen, mit 
ihm ringen,’ Goth. ana-praggan ‘bedringen,’ MHG. phrange ‘ Eineng- 
ung, Einschliessung,’ phrengen ‘pressen, dringen, bedrickeh,’ 
NHG. Bav. pfreng ‘eng.’ With this combination βραχύς, Lat. 
brevis, etc., meant ‘compressed’ and βραχίων ‘a prod, prong.’ Walde’, 
97. objects to the combination of brevis: Goth. praggan (Fick 
GGA., 1894, 232) without good cause. 

δ. Gr. θρῖδαξ ‘lettuce, Lactuca sativa’ may be formed on a base 
*dhrid- ‘sharp, pungent’; ON. drita ‘cacare,’ Russ. dial. dristdt 
‘Durchfall haben,’ Slov. dristati, driskatt, id. (cf. Berneker Et. Wb., 
I, 224), root *dhret- ‘pull, tear, split, cut’: δῖον. dripat: ‘zerreissen ; 
Durchfall haben,’ dripa ‘Durchfall, besonders des Viehes,’ MHG. 
tripe ‘diarrhoea’; Gr. Opty ‘wood-worm,’ Goth. dreiban ‘drive’ 
. (Meringer JF., XVIII, 235). For this explanation of θριδαξ com- 
pare Horace Sat. ii. 4. 59: ‘lactuca innatat acri stomacho,’ and 
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also ibid. i. 8. 7f. From θριδοξ, θριδακίνη are derived, according 
to Berneker Et. Wob., I, 94, Russ.-ChSl. briidokva, brédokva ‘lettuce,’ 
Bulg. btirdékva idem, Slov. brdokva ‘salad.’ If these have original 
χ as Berneker assumes, we may rather compare OBulg. bridikié 
ἐδριμύς, Serb.-Cr. bridak ‘sharp; sour,’ Slov. bridak ‘sharp, bitter,’ 
etc.: Lat. ferire, fordre (cf. No. 13). 

6. Gr. ἴχνος ‘track, trace, footprint; trace, mark,’ ἴχνιον ‘track, 
trace,’ ἴχματα᾽ ἴχνια Hes., which I formerly combined with οἴχομαι, 
Lith. eigd, ‘Gang’ (Class. Phil., V, 305), I now compare with OBulg. 
jazva 'πληγὴ, rbros,’ Czech. jleva ‘Narbe,’ jézvina ‘eingeritztes Zeichen; 
Grube, Hohle,’ Russ. jdzva ‘Wunde; Geschwir,’ jdevo ‘Spitze, 
Stachel,’ etc. (cf. Berneker Ei. Wb., I, 276 f.), base *aigh-, igh- 
‘point; strike, wound, or mark with something sharp; indent, 
imprint,’ to which may also belong Gr. αἰχμὴ ‘point, -point, 
spear, alrow, javelin.’ For synonymous base ‘*ajez- cf. JEGPh., 
XIII, 499f. For meaning compare Gr. τύπος ‘blow; mark of a 
blow; impress; print, track (στίβου),᾽ (cf. No. 28). 

7. Gr. xad(F)és fair, beautiful, good’ is compared with Skt. 
kalya-h ‘gesund; geschickt,’ kalydna-h ‘sch6én, gut, trefflich, gliick- 
lich.’ The former I should derive from ‘*glyo-, the latter from - 
*goljo-, and refer both to the root *golé-, *qold- ‘break, cut.’ In 
that case, the primary meaning would be ‘apportioned, propor- 
tioned, meet, gemiiss,’ whence, ‘fitting, proper, suitable, fair, etc.’ 


. Compare especially Skt. kald ‘kleiner Teil,’ kalpdyati ‘teilt zu, 


verteilt, ordnet an.’ 

With Gr. xadfés compare also Russ. dial. kl’uvyj (*gqléu-) ‘gut, 
passend,’ Russ. αἰ μὰ ‘Anstand; Ordnung, Schénheit,’ kl’ δι) ‘hiibsch, 
stattlich,’ Czech kl'ud, klid ‘Ruhe, Frieden,’ kl'uditi, klidtti ‘rumen, 
reinigen, schlichten; sauber, nett machen,’ s-kliditi- ‘wegriumen,’ 
s-klidng ‘geordnet,’ etc., and Goth. hAldirs ‘rein,’ OHG. hldiar ‘rein’ 
hell, lauter,’ OE. or-hlyte ‘devoid of, free from.’ The combination 
of the Slav. and Germ. words, formerly given by Matzenauer, 
Zupitza, and Berneker, is now held to be incorrect by Berneker, 
Et. Wo., I, 527. 

8. Gr. κλύζω ‘dash, dash against, wash, esp. of the waves; wash 
off or away; wash out, drench; rub with wax’ (Theocr. 1, 27), 
κλύδων ‘surge, billow, wave,’ κλύδιος ‘surging, dashing,’ plainly show 
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the meaning ‘dash: wash,’ not ‘wash:dash.’ Even so the connection 
with Lett. slauzit ‘fegen, wischen,’ slaukschét ‘platschen, pladdern,’ 
sldukt ‘melken,’ Lith. szli-ju, -f1 ‘fegen, wischen’ may be retained. 
For here also the underlying meaning is ‘dash against, rub,’ cer- 
tainly not ‘bespiilen’ and then ‘reinigen, fegen,’ as given by Walde, 
Et. Wb., 173. 

But if ‘beat, dash’ is the original meaning, then the Gr. words 
may be referred to the root *golé-, *qold- ‘beat, break, cut.’ Com- 
pare especially Lett. klaudzé ‘anklopfen, klappern,’ klauwét ‘an- 
- klopfen,’ and No. 25. 

Compare also the following, in which a similar change appears: 
ChSl. kl’ékati ‘strepitare,’ Russ. klékat ‘picheln, saufen,’ kl’ uct’ 
‘Quelle,’ LRuss. kl’tkaty ‘schlagen, vom Rieseln und Schlagen der 
Adern; einen Schluck tun, sich berauschen,’ Serb.-Croat. kljikat: 
‘strepitare, pulsare,’ kijdéat: ‘sieden, wallen, kollern,’ kljaé ‘Hervor- 
sprudeln, Wallen des Wassers,’ Sloven. kljakati ‘pochen, picken,’ . 
kltkavak ‘Klopfer; Schwarzspecht’: kljuvdti, kljanite ‘picken,’ 
LRuss. kl'%j-derevo ‘Specht,’ kl’ikaty, klupaty ‘picken.’ According 
to Berneker, Et. Wb., I, 529, ‘lautnachahmend’ (cf. No. 24). 

9. Gr. κλόνις ‘the hone at the end of the spine, 0s sacrum,’ κλόνιον" 
ἰσχίον, ῥάχις, ὀσφύς Hesych: Lat. cliénis, etc., is a comparison that 
might better be discarded. The underlying meaning may be the 
same: ‘bend, rounding out, bunch, knob, hump,’ or the like. Lat. 
cliinis I refer to a base *kleu- ‘bend’ (IF., XVIII, 28). Similarly 
Gr. κλόνις may be derived from the root *glon- ‘bend’: Czech. 
klon (Biegung) ‘Bug,’ klonziz ‘neigen, beugen,’ OBulg. klonit: idem, 
etc. (cf. the following). 

10. Gr. κλόνος ‘commotion, throng and press of battle; tumult, 
throng,’ κλονέω ‘move violently, drive in confusion’ are properly 
derived from κέλομαι, κέλλω ‘drive, urge on,’ Skt. kaldyats ‘drive,’ 
etc., root *gele- ‘push, drive.’ As this may be identical with ‘*gele- 
‘bend, curve,’ we may compare κλόνος with OBulg. po-kloni ‘Ver- 
neigung, Anbetung,’ kloniti ‘neigen, beugen,’ po-klonit: se ‘sich 
neigen vor; anbeten,’ pré-klonii: ‘iberbeugen,’—se ‘sich iiber- 
beugen; wankend werden, nachgeben,’ w-kloniti ‘ablenken,’ (cf. 
Berneker, Et. Wb., I, 522). 

11. Gr. κολοσυρτός ‘noise, din, noisy crowd,’ κολοσυρτεῖ᾽" θορυβεῖ, 
ταράσσει Hesych. are not satisfactorily explained. The first part 
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has been compared with κολῳός ‘wrangling.’ This seems to be an 
early explanation, for it is given in Liddell-Scott’s Greek-English 
Lexicon, edition of 1846. Here also κέλλω is compared, quoting ὦ 
Déderlein, Lat Synonym., 2, p. 94, 4. This is probably correct, 
root *gele- ‘drive, incite, shout (at), call’ in Gr. βου-κόλος ‘cattle- 
driver,’ κέλομαι ‘set in motion, urge on, exhort, command, call to,’ 
κέλλω ‘urge, drive on,’ κέλαδος ‘noise, din, noise of battle,’ κλόνος 
‘commotion, tumult, throng of battle,’ OHG. hellan ‘erténen,’ 
MHG. hellen ‘erténen, hallen; sich rasch bewegen,’ hal- ‘Hall, 
Schall’ (Zupitza, Germ. Gutt., 118 f.): OE. held ‘war, battle’ (*geltja 
‘din, tumult’), OHG. hiltia ‘Kampf,’ etc. 

The second part: -ovprés, -obprys, probably also meant ‘commo- 
tion, din’ or else ‘onrush.’ In either case -ovprés may be derived 
from the root *tyer- ‘whirl, stir up, swing, sweep along, etc.,’ in | 
Skt. tvdraté ‘eilt,’ tdryaté idem, tvarita-h, turta-h, tirna-h, ‘eilend, 
schnell,’ OE. Aweran ‘stir, churn; beat (metal), forge,’ OHG. 
dweran ‘drehen, rithren,’ Skt. turdti, turdyatt ‘dringt vorwiarts, 
eilt,’ Gr. σύρω ‘draw or trail along, drag by force; sweep or wash 
down (of rivers); sweep away (of war),’ συρτός ‘swept or washed 
down,’ συρμός ‘anything that draws, drags, or tears along with 
violence,’ σύρδην ‘rushing furiously; long-drawn out,’ calpw ‘sweep, 
sweep away,’ σύρφος, συρφετός ‘anything dragged or swept together, 
sweepings; a mixed crowd, mob, rabble,’ σύρβη, τύρβη ‘noise, row,’ 
Lat. turba, etc. (cf. Hirt, Idg. Abl., 23; Prellwitz?, 442; Walde’, 
799). And yet Boisacq, Dict. Et., 487, cites the ancient derivation 
of -συρτός from σύρω as follows: ‘(!? Cf. Suid. s.v.).’ 

12. Gr. revis ‘cuttle-fish,’ τεῦθος, τευθός id. are formed from 
*dheudh-: Skt. dédhat- ‘erschiitternd, ungestiim, tobend,’ dudhita-h 
‘verworren,’ Gk. θύσσομαι ‘shake,’ θύσανοι ‘tassels, tags, fringe, used 


also of the long arms of the cuttle-fish’ (Brugmann, Gdr., 11, 104 F): — 


LG. dudel(ken) ‘herabhangender Flitter an Kleidungsstiicken,’ 
EFris. bedudeln ‘wrap up,’ Icel. dada ‘swathe in clothes,’ ME. 
dudde ‘a coarse cloak,’ NE. duds, dodder ‘shake, tremble,’ dudder — 
‘shiver, tremble’ dial. duddle, ‘boil, bubble,’ etc. (cf. author, MIN., 
XXII, 235). 

The cuttle-fish seems here to be described as the ‘flapper, fringe- 
fish’ in reference to its arms: θύσανοι. Yet we might derive τευθός 
from *dheudhos ‘stirred up, turbid,’ in reference to the inklike fluid 
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ejected. This is the more usual way of describing the animal. So 
Gr. σηπία ‘sepia, cuttle-fish’: σήπω ‘make rotten’; and θόλος 
; ‘mud, dirt’ is used especially of the thick, dark juice of the cuttle- 
fish. Compare also OE. wdse-scite (mud-squirter) ‘cuttle-fish. ’ 

13. Gr. φάρμακον ‘medicine, drug, ointment, salve, dye, paint 
color; enchanted potion, witchery; a stimulant to give a relish to food, 
& spice, seasoning,’ φαρμάσσω ‘heal by medicine; poison; enchant, 
bewitch; temper (metal); season, spice,’ dappaxés ‘poisoner, magi- 
cian,’ etc., are combined with Lith. burt: ‘Wahrsagerei, Kartenlegen, 
etc., treiben,’ burta ‘Zauberei,’ bartas ‘Loos,’ Lett. burt ‘zaubern,’ 
burwis ‘Zauberer,’ which may better be compared with Lat. fors, 
fortina. The Greek words, however, are best derived from a base 
*bhrmen- ‘something sharp or that rends, tears: drug, poison; 
stimulant, spice.’ The use of φαρμάσσω ‘temper (i.e., make sharp, 
hard); spice’ indicates this primary meaning. Compare φάρω ‘cut, 
sever,’ Lat. fordre, ferire, etc. (cf. Nos. 1, 5, 26). 

For meaning, compare Goth. lubja- ‘Gift, Zauber,’ ON. lyf 
‘medicine, drug,’ lyfja ‘cure, heal,’ OE. lybb ‘drug; poison,’ lybb- 
corn ‘purgative grain or drug,’ lybbestre ‘witch,’ lyfesn ‘a charm, 
amulet,’ OHG. luppi ‘Gift, Zauberei,’ MHG. lippe ‘zusammen- 
ziehender Saft; Vergiftung, Zauberei,’ EFris. libben ‘schinden, 
schidigen; kastrieren’: Lith. ldpti ‘abhauten, schilen,’ laupyti 
‘abblaittern, schilen,’ Goth. laufs ‘Laub,’ etc. So also OBulg. 
trutt ‘zehren, absumere’: traviti ‘ vergiften.’ 

14. Gr. χῖδρα neut. pl. ‘wheaten groats toasted’ is probably from 
an original ἔχριδα or *xpidpa: OE. grdtan ‘groats,’ *ghroidones 
‘ground particles’; Gr. xpi) (*ghridhd), ‘barley-corn, barley’ 
(Mod. Phil., I, 240), base *ghret- ‘friare.’ 

Or we may combine χῖδρα with OPruss. gaydis ‘wheat,’ which in 
this case must be separated from Lith. gazdris ‘clear,’ Gr. φαιδρός 
‘clear, bright.’ 

15. Antemna, antenna ‘sail-yard’ meant primarily ‘end, extrem- 
ity, tip’: Skt. antamdh ‘the last,’ dniah ‘end,’ Ir. & ‘end, point,’ 
Goth. andeis ‘end,’ Lat. ante, etc. Antemna therefore implies an 
*antimus corresponding to inéimus, infimus, postumus. For mean- 
ing compare Gr. τέρθρον ‘end, extremity; esp. the end or point of 
a sail-yard’; xepala ‘anything projecting like a horn: yard-arm; 
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antennae of a crab’; Goth. gazds ‘Stachel,’ OE. gterd ‘rod, twig,’ 
NE. (sasl)-yard. ὃ 

16. Bucca ‘the (distended) cheek,’ which Walde? s.v. derives ‘von 
einem schallmalenden *bug,’ may better be explained as *bud(i)ca 
and combined with buda ‘ulva,’ Gk. Butév° γαῦρον καὶ μέγα, Norw. 
pite ‘cushion,’ Swed. dial. pita ‘be puffed up,’ NE. pout, OE. 
dele-piita ‘eel-pout,’ Du. putt ‘frog,’ etc. Dial. biufo ‘toad’ belongs 
to the same root: OE. pudoc (*budh-) ‘wart, wen’ (‘a little swell- 

ing’), NE. pod ‘a legume or silicle,’ poddy ‘round and stout in the 
belly,’ MDu. podde (and pane) ‘toad.’ 

17. Calére ‘be hot, warm,’ calidus ‘hot,’ Lith. ΜΝ ‘become 
warm,’ szilus ‘August,’ Skt. cardd- ‘Herbst,’ and Lith. szdltz ‘freeze,’ 
s2dlias ‘cold’ may be combined under the common meaning ‘sharp, 
stinging’: Skt. gald-h ‘sharp point, staff, sting,’ ¢alyd-h, -m ‘spear, 
arrow-point, thorn, spine,’ calalam, ‘spine of the porcupine,’ ON. 
hali ‘sharp point, shaft, tail,’ Gr. κῆλον ‘shaft of an arrow, arrow,’ 
etc., and also Lat. culmus (Walde’, s.v.), to which may be added 
culmen ‘point, tip, summit,’ separating it from columen. 

For meaning compare Russ. dial bridkéj ‘scharf; kalt,’ Serb.-Cr. 
bridjett ‘brennen, jucken; schneiden (vom Winde),’ Slov. bridét: 
‘scharf sein, prickeln, brennen.’ 

18. Calamitas ‘loss, disaster, harm; hail, blight,’ so far as its 
meaning is concerned, may belong to No. 17. Compare Skt. calyd- 
‘sharp point, thorn, sting; harm, failure,’ Gr. κῆλον ‘shaft, bolt,’ 
in Hom. of Apollo’s arrows bringing pestilence or of the thunder- 
bolts of Zeus. 

19. Culina ‘kitchen’ may be referred to Skt. kulayats ‘ versengt,’ 
Lett. kwélét, kweldé ‘glimmen, gliihen, brennenden Schmerz verur- 
sachen,’ kulda ‘der Vorofen, in welchem die Kohlen zusammen- 
geschirt werden,’ etc. 

20. Céra ‘wax’ (*gérd), Gr. κηρός ‘wax, cera,’ κηρίον᾽ ‘honey- 
comb, favus’: Lith. korfjs idem, Lett. kdrites ‘Bienenzellen mit 
Honig’ (cf. Walde*, 152f.) have the gradation @:5. Exactly the 
game gradation occurs in the root *gér-, gdr- ‘cut, indent, scratch, 
notch,’ to which céra, κηρός, etc., evidently belong as descriptive 
terms of the striated surface of the honeycomb. Compare Upper 
Sorb. cara (*gérd) ‘Strich, Linie; Furche; Durchhau, Wildbahn im 
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Walde,’ Czech éara ‘Linie,’ darati ‘Linien ziehen’: Lat. οὖτα ‘wax,’ 
sin-cérus (without scratch, unscathed, unblemished) ‘integer, 
uninjured, whole, entire; uncorrupted, sound, pure’; and with o 
Russ. kort ‘die Masern,’ Lith. karat ‘Steinpocken; rdétlich blaue 
Flecken am Kérper beim Typhus,’ pra-kards ‘maserig vom Holz’: 
Gr. κηρίον ‘honey-comb; a cutaneous disease,’ μελικηρίς ‘honey- 
comb; a virulent eruption on the head.’ 

With these compare *gars- in Lat. carrere ‘card (wool),’ Skt. 
kdgatv ‘reibt, schabt, kratzt,’ Lith. kafsett ‘kammen, krampeln,’ 
OBulg. krasta “στίγμα, scabies,’ ete. 

21. Cala-re, clamare., etc., if they belong together, probably 
contain a root ‘*gold- ‘crash, clash,’ identical with *gold- ‘break.’ 
This root became confused with a root *gel- ‘drive, incite’: Gr. 
κέλλω ‘urge, drive on,’ κέλομαι ‘urge on, exhort, command; call, 
call to,’ Skt. kaldyati ‘treibt, halt, trigt,’ etc. These two roots 
gave rise to a large number of onomatopoetic formations. 

22. Clérus ‘clear, bright; distinct, loud; manifest, intelligible; 
illustrious’ has long been referred to the root in cald-re, cla-mdre 
with a comparison with MHG. hel(l) ‘lautténend; hell, glinzend.’ 
In spite of this alluring comparison, I think it more probable that 
the primary meaning of cldrus was ‘separate, distinct,’ and then 
‘distinct’ in various senses. Compare OlIr. cldr ‘Tafel, Brett,’ 
Welsh clawr idem, Gr. κλῆρος ‘lot’: ‘*gldro-s ‘separated, cut off, 
distinct, claérus’; ‘something cut or split off, tablet, Ir. clar’; ‘piece 
of wood used in casting lots, lot, κλῆρος, root *gold-, *gla- ‘break, 
cut, separate’: Lat. cld-dés, Gr. κλάω ‘break off, prune,’ OBulg. 
klati ‘stechen, schlachten,’ Russ. kolét’ stechen, schlachten; spalten; 
hacken,’ etc. | . 

23. Classis is also referred to calére, etc., as if the primary mean- 
ing were ‘a group called together.’ In place of this combination 
Stowasser, Lat.-df. Wb., explains classis as meaning primarily 
‘Abteilung, Abschnitt,’ comparing Gr. κλάω, etc. To this Walde, 
Et. Wb.,? 167, objects: “doch zeigt diese [Sippe] im Lat. sonst 
durchaus den Begriff des ‘Schlagens,’ nicht des ‘Schneidens.’ ”’ 

This is begging the question. But even if it were true, that 
would be no valid objection to Stowasser’s explanation. We may 
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therefore proceed on the assumption that classis may primanily have 
meant ‘section, division,’ root *gold- ‘break, cut.’ 

In that case classis is from *gled-tis or *glat-tis. If with d, then 
we may compare Gr. κλάδος ‘branch, shoot,’ κλαδάω, -debw ‘lop off, 
prune,’ Lat. cladés, which meant ‘cutting off, down’ as much as 
‘beating, Schlagen’ (compare especially: ‘‘Mucius cui postea 
Scaevolae a clade dextrae manus cognomen inditum’”’). If with ἐ, 
compare Gr. κλάσις ‘a breaking, fracture; a breaking off, pruning, 
plucking’: OE. Aldb (*qldid-) ‘booty, spoil; band of brigands or 
pirates; troop, multitude,’ OLFranc. hldtha ‘praeda,’ MHG. luot 
‘gewaltsamer nichtlicher Raub; Rotte, Schar.’ 

24. Calvus ‘without hair, bald,’ Skt. -kulva-h, -kurva-h, ‘bald,’ 
etc. (cf. Walde’, 116 f.) may easily be combined with Skt. kijfah, if 
this is from ‘*gltos, from the common meaning ‘shorn, clipped, 
docked,’ not from ‘Hervorragendes, etc.,’ as given by von Bradke, 
KZ., XXXIV, 158. Compare especially Gr. κόλος ‘docked, clipped, 
stunted; stump-horned, hornless,’ κολάζω ‘curtail, dock, prune; 
check, punish,’ κολούω ‘dock, clip,’ ChSl. αἴ νι, kl'tvati ‘picken,’ 
Russ. klevdt’ ‘picken, hacken, rupfen,’ klevdki ‘Stoss, Schlag, Stich,’ 
etc. This group is, according to ἘΘΠΙΘΕΘΣ, Et. Wb., I, 528, ‘ohne 
sichere Beziehungen.’ 

25. Cluo ‘purgo’ may or may not be related to clodca. In any 
case it is more probable that clwere meant primarily ‘cut, separate, 
putare,’ not ‘wash.’ Compare especially ChSl. kl'tvat: ‘picken’ 
Russ. klevdf ‘hacken, rupfen,’ Gr. κολούω ‘dock, clip,’ etc. (No. 24). 

With this explanation we may more easily connect Welsh clir 
(*qliiros) ‘hell, klar, heiter, rein’ than from the meaning ‘washed, 
rinsed.’ For meaning, cf. No. 22. 

26. Fastidium ‘loathing, disgust’ as well as fasfigium ‘point, 
summit, gable’ may be combined with Skt. bhrstth ‘Spitze, Zacke, 
Kante, Gipfel,’ etc. For meaning compare the base *bhrid- ‘cutting, 
sharp’ in OBulg. ὑγια κα “δριμύς, Russ.-ChSl. bridostt ‘Schirfe, 
Bitterkeit,’ LRuss. brydkyj ‘garstig, hiasslich, abscheulich,’ 6-bryd 
‘Ekel, Abscheu.’ 

27. Focus ‘fire-place, hearth’ is probably from *dhyogos: Lith. 
dudkas ‘Hauch, Atem,’ dvakoti ‘keuchend atmen,’ dvékot: ‘atmen, 
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keuchen,’ duksé'tt idem, Skt. dhukgaté with sam- ‘facht an, ztindet an, 
belebt,’ etc. (cf. Persson Beitr. 6538). 

28. Ignza ‘vitia vasorum fictilium,’ may be a genuine Lat. word, 
*ighnid ‘cracks, marks, blemishes’: Gr. ἴχνια ‘tracks,’ Lith. 73ti 
‘entzweigehen,’ Zines ‘Schlauben,’ Lett. wej-ife ‘Windriss im 
Holz,’ atfa ‘Spalte im Eise,’ etc. (cf. No. 6). 

29. Lupa ‘meretrix,’ which I formerly compared with MHG. 
sluve ‘gemeines Weib, meretrix,’ NE. sloven, etc. (Class. Phil., 
VII, 113), I now think is from a *lupé ‘skin; hull,’ with which 
compare lupinus, -um (having a hull or pod) ‘lupine’: Lith. lépt: 
‘schilen, abhduten,’ lupinat ‘die abgeschilte Schale von Obst und 
dergl.’; Goth. laufs ‘Laub,’ LRuss. lipa, Schale, Hiilse, Haut, etc. 
For meaning compare Lat. scortum ‘hide; harlot’; Lett. skura 
‘Hiilse, Schale, Hille, Haut: Hure.’ 

30. Peccdre ‘fail, commit a fault, sin,’ peccans ‘offender, sinner,’ 


 peccanitus ‘more faulty, worse’ may be derived from *ped(t)cd-, -co- 


‘falling, fallen, low’: pejor (*pedjds, cf. Walde’ 8.0.) ‘worse,’ pesstmus 
‘worst.’ These are from the root *ped- in the sense ‘fall, be low’: 
Skt. pddyaté ‘fall, collapse, perish; go to,’ pdddyati ‘fell’ (*pédd-), 
OBulg. pad (*péd-) ‘fall,’ OE. fetan ‘fall,’ Gr. πέδον ‘ground, earth,’ 
πεδίον ‘(low) flat country, plain,’ πεδικός ‘of a plain’ (:Lat. *pedico- 
‘low’), πέζα ‘foot, lower part of anything,’ πεζός ‘on foot; pedes- 
tris, humilis; prosaic; low, not lofty (of comic poetry); low, common 
(courtesan),’ etc. | 

31. Pettmen ‘a sore on the shoulder of the beasts of burden or 
draft’ is separated by Persson IF, XXVI, 66, from petimen ‘breast,’ 
Lith. pets ‘shoulder.’ The words are related to each other as Lat. 
mentigo ‘scab on the mouth or snout of sheep’: mentum ‘chin’; 
ostigo ‘mentigo’: ostium (in the sense of ‘mouth’) ‘mouth of a 
river; door,’ OBulg. usta ‘mouth,’ or ostigo from Lat. 6s+-figo 
from mentigo. To petimen belongs pefigo ‘scab’ with the meaning 
generalized. 

32. Torus ‘a twist or strand of rope; brawn, muscle; cushion, 
bed’ and ¢eres ‘tightly twisted, firmly woven; curling; well-turned, 
round; elegant’ are from the root *ter in the sense ‘turn, twist; 
turn in a lathe’; not ‘rub.’ Compare Gr. répvos ‘a carpenter’s tool 


for drawing a circle; a turner’s chisel; a circle, round,’ ropyéw 
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‘make round; round or smooth off,’ ropvebw ‘work with a lathe, 
round; round off (verses); twist round,’ ropebw ‘work figures by 
beating the metal into rounded prominences, work in relief,’ τόρευμα 
‘embossed work; a wheeling round.’ 

33. Silex ‘any hard stone in the fields, pebble, flint,’ s#ltgo ‘a 
kind of very white wheat, Triticum hiemale,” silzqgua ‘pod, husk,’ 
stlicia ‘fenugreek’ may all be referred to a base *pstl- ‘rub, crush; 
peel, strip’: Gr. ψιλός ‘rubbed bare, stript,’ yidrov ‘feather,’ ψίω 
‘rub to pieces,’ ψίξ ‘crumb, morsel,’ yrds ‘drop,’ ψῆν ‘rub, rub away,’ 
ψῆφος, ‘pebble,’ ψήχω ‘rub down; grind down,’ ψῆγμα ‘what is 
rubbed or scraped off’ (so stlzqua: ytdov ‘feather’), etc. 


University or Cuicaco 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


A NOTE ON THE LEXICON MILITARE 


The so-called Lexicon Militare is best known because frequently printed 
as an appendix to editions of Suidas. It dates from the period between 
Hadrian and the Byzantine era, of which it shows not a trace. The best 
edition is that in Kédchly and Ristow: Griechische Kriegsschriftsteller 
(Leipzig, 1855), II, 2, based upon the ninth- or tenth-century MS Coislin. 
347, as published by Montfaucon: Bibl. Corslin., pp. 505-13 (Omont: 
Invent. Somm., ITT, 187).) 

Kochly and Riistow in the Erste Abteilung, Einleitung, p. 100, speak of 
the Lexicon Militare and Peellus’ περὶ πολεμικῆς τάξεως as “fast wortliche 
Excerpte aus Aelianus,’’* and again, Zweite Abteilung, Anhang II, p. 218, 
they call Aelian ‘‘die fast alleinige Quelle des Glossariums” (meaning the 
Lexicon Militare). There is no doubt that a large part of the Lericon 
Militare was taken directly from Aelian, but a great deal also comes from 
Arrian, and there is besides a third important source, Asclepiodotus (first 
published in the Griechische Kriegsschriftsteller, Vol. 1), whom K6chly and 
Riistow mention only once or twice, and then only in the critical apparatus, 
but who is clearly entitled to much more consideration. From numerous 
examples I shall quote but two as specimens, the first where Aelian and 
Arrian have nothing at all to correspond, the second where the same subject- 
matter indeed appears, but the Lexicon Militare is clearly following the 
form of expression used by Asclepiodotus. 


Lexicon Milttare Asciepiodotus Aelian and Arrian® 
§ 14. “Exraxro:. τούτους 11,9. Τοὺς δὲ ἐκτά«- (Nothing to correspond.) 
τὸ μὲν παλαιὸν ἡ τάξις στους τὸ μὲν παλαιὸν ἡ τάξις 
εἶχεν, ὡς καὶ τοὔνομα δηλοῖ, εἶχεν, ὡς καὶ τοὔνομα onual- 
διότι τῆς τάξεως ἐξάριθμοι νει, δι᾽ ὅτι (διότι the arche- 
ἧσαν. type, Cod. Med. LV. 4) 
τῆς τάξεως ἐξάριθμοι brijp- 


χον, κτλ. 


1The work begins on f. 168r. Its full title here is Ὅσαι ὀνομασίαι ἀρχῶν τε, 
τάξεων καὶ πλήθους τῶν ἐν ταῖς πολεμικαῖς παρασκευαῖς καὶ χρείαις. Very different is 
the title in the MSS and editions of Suidas, as well as that used for the edition 
printed as an appendix to Thomas Magister, Lutetiae, 1542. It is clear that the 
original title was lost at an early date, so that the convenient designation Lexicon 
Militare will do as well as any other. 

2 Kéchly believed that ‘‘Aelian’’ was merely an interpolated version of ‘‘Arrian,”’ 
and that neither work was written by the author whose name it bears, but the view 
is untenable, and Arrian deserves to be considered a source quite as much as Aelian. 

3 For convenience’ sake references to Arrian are given according to the chapter 
and paragraph numbering in Kéchly and Rtstow, where Arrian and Aelian appear 
in parallel columns. The text in every instance has been compared with that of 
Hercher—Eberbard, Leipzig, 1885. 
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Lexicon Milttare 

$40. Δικλασιά- 
σαι διχῶς λέγεται" 
ἣ γὰρ τόπον, ἐν ᾧ 
ἡ φάλαγξ, μένοντος 
τοῦ πλήθους τῶν 
ἀνδρῶν, ἢ ἀριθμὸν 
αὐτόν. γίνεται δὲ 
ἑὁκάτερον διχῶς, ff 
κατὰ λόχον ἢ κατὰ 
ζυγά, ταὐτὸν δ᾽ εἰ- 
πεῖν κατὰ μῆκος ff 
κατὰ βάθος" κτλ. 
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Asclepiodotus Aelian 

X,17. Διπλασιά- XXIX, 1, 2. 
σαι δὲ λέγεται δι Διπλασιασμῶν δέ 
χῶς᾽ ἢ γὰρ τόπον, ἐστι γένη δύο, ἤτοι 
ἐν ᾧ ἡ φάλαγξ, κατὰ ζυγὰ ἣ κατὰ 
μένοντος τοῦ πλήθους βάθος. τούτων δὲ 
τῶν ἀνδρῶν, ἣ τὸν ἕκαστον ἣ τῷ ἀριθμῷ 
ἀριθμὸν αὐτῶν διπλασιάζεται ἢ τῷ 
γίνεται δὲ ἑκάτερον τόπῳ᾽ ἀριθμῷ μὲν 


διχῶς, κατὰ λόχον 
@ κατὰ ζυγόν, ταῦ» 
τὸν δὲ εἰπεῖν κατὰ 
βάθος ἣ κατὰ μῆκος. 


γὰρ διπλασιάζεται 
τὸ μῆκος, ἐὰν ἀντὶ 
ακὸ Bun ποιῆσαι 
βουλώμεθα, κτλ. 
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Arrian 

XXIX, 1, 2. 
Διπλασιασμῶν δὲ 
δισσὰ γένη τυγχάρει 
ὄντα, fro κατὰ ζυγὰ 
ἣ κατὰ βάθος. καὶ 
τούτων ἕκαστον ἣ 
τῷ ἀριθμῷ διπλασιά- 
ζεται 4 τῷ τόπῳ. 
ἀριθμῷ μέν, εἰ ἀντὶ 
χιλίων εἵκοσι τεσσά» 
ρων τὸ μῆκος δισχι» 
λίων τεσσαράκοντα 


ὀκτὼ ποιήσαιμεν, 
κτλ. 


Other especially noteworthy instances where Asclepiodotus is copied 
verbatim or nearly so are paragraphs 28, 29, and 59, which are taken from 


VI, 1, and XJ, 7. 


A few instances will also show that Arrian’s form of statement is at 
times preferred to that of Aelian. Thus: 


Lexicon Militare 
$36. ᾿Αναστροφὴή ἔστιν ἡ 
ἀποκατάστασις τῆς ὄπιστρο- 
ois εἰς τὴν προτέραν χώραν. 


$45. Πρόσταξις δέ, ὅταν 
ἐξ ἑκατέρων τῶν μερῶν τῆς 
τάξεως ἣ ἐκ θάτερον κατὰ 
τὸ κέρας αὐτὸ προστοαθῇ τι 
στῖφος τῇ πάσῃ φάλαγγι 
κατ᾽ εὐθὺ τοῦ μετώπου τῆς 
τάξεως. 


849. ᾿Αμφίστομος φά- 
λαγξ καλεῖται ἡ τοὺς ἡμισέας 
τῶν ἐν τοῖς λόχοις ἀνδρῶν 
ἀπεστραμμένους ἀπὸ σφῶν 
ἔχουσα, ὡς ἀντινώτους εἶναι. 


Arrian 
XXV, 7. ᾿Αναστροφὴ δέ 
ἐστιν ἡ ἀποκατάστασις τῆς 


Aelian 
XXV, 7. ᾿Αναστροφὴ δέ 
στιν ἀποκατάστασις bre- 


ἐπιστροφῆς ἐς τὴν προτέραν στροφῆς εἰς ὅν προκατεῖχε 

χώραν. τὸ σύνταγμα τόπον πεκυκνω» 
μένον πρὸ τοῦ γενέσθαι αὐτοῦ 
τὴν ὀπιστροφήν. 


ΧΧΧΙ, 2. Πρόσταξιν 
δέ, ὅταν ff ἐξ ἑκατέρων τῶν 
μερῶν τῆς τάξεως ἣ ἐκ 
θάτέρον κατὰ τὸ κἔρας 
αὑτὸ προσταθῇ τι στῖφος 
τῇ πάσῃ φάλαγγι κατ᾽ 
εὐθὺ τοῦ μετώπου τῆς 
τάξεως. 


XXXVII, 1. Ἔτι δὲ 
ἀμφίστομος μὲν φάλαγξ 
καλεῖται ἡ τοὺς ἡμισέας 
τῶν ἐν τοῖς λόχοις ἀνδρῶν 
ἀπεστραμμένους, ἀπὸ σφῶν 
ἔχουσα, ὡς dyrivwrous 


εἶναι. 


XXXI, 2. πρόσταξις δέ 
ἐστιν, ὅταν ἐξ ἑκατέρων τῶν 
μερῶν τῆς τάξεως ἢ ἐκ τοῦ 
ἑνὸς προσταθῇ τι pépos κατὰ 
κέρας πρὸς τὴν αὐτὴν τῇ φά» 
Aayye ἐπιφάνεια». 


XXXVII, 1. ᾿Αμφίστο- 
μος μὲν οὖν φἀλαγξ καλεῖται 
ἡ τοὺς ἡμισέας τῶν ἐν τοῖς 
λόχοις ἀνδρῶν ἔχουσα ἀντι- 
νώτους ἑαυτοῖς τεταγμένους. 


Other clear cases where Arrian is the source followed are paragraphs 
35 and 52-56, corresponding to XXIII, δ, and XX XVII, 5-9 respectively. 
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Thus the Lexicon Militare instead of being derived almost exclusively 
from a single source, Aelian, is a compilation of three principal sources, 
Aelian (for the most part), Arrian, and Asclepiodotus, and a minor one, now 
apparently lost.1 Its value lies in the fact that, as it was so often copied 
verbatim from its sources, it may frequently serve as a control upon the 
MSS tradition. In Asclepiodotus, for. example, it confirms necessary 
emendations in the great Florentine MS of the Greek military writers, 
LV, 4, in a score of places, and supports suggestions of Kidchly in one or two 
other passages. The same will probably be found to be true in the case of 
Arrian and Aelian likewise, but to determine that will require a separate 
investigation. 

W. A. OLDFATHER 


J. B. TrrcHENER 
Tae Untiversiry op ILLINOIS 


NOTE ON THE REPEATED SIMILE, HOMER ILIAD xi. 555 
and xvii. 664 


The higher criticism of Homer is protected by its own smoke. It is 
probable that not ten living men have examined critically any one of the 
dozen or more volumes that “analyze”’ the plot of the Jhad. Anda thorough 
review of any one of these volumes that exposed all its errors would be left 
unread. But the presentation of a typical example now and then may 
help to open the eyes of students. A very few minutes of attention will 
suffice for the following. Professor Wilamowitz (Die Ilias und Homer, 
p. 150) is arguing that the lion simile in Jliad. xvii 657-67 is an inept inter- 
polation from xi. 550 ff. Others, of course, have maintained that book xi 
is the degenerate copy. With that I am not concerned, but with the light 
which the discussion casts on the whole method. In the course of his argu- 
ment he contrives to misinterpret both passages. In xi. 555 the poet says 
that as the bafiled lion departed 

τετιηότι θυμῶι" 
ὡς Αἴας τότ᾽ ἀπὸ Τρώων τετιημένος ἦτορ 
ἥιε, πόλλ᾽ ἀέκων" περὶ yap de νηυσὶν ᾿Αχαιῶν. 


This, of course, means that Ajax retired troubled and unwilling because 
every such retreat brought the Trojans nearer to the ships. Throughout 
the Il:ad the falling of the Greeks or the Trojans upon the ships is the symbol 
of Greek defeat. The γάρ then justifies the “unwilling” and the “troubled 


1To which are to be referred such passages as $§6 (end), 12 (beg.), 14 (end), 
15 (beg.), 17 (mid.), 20 (beg.), 22 (end), 23 (end), 38 (end), 57 (end), which have no 
counterpart in the three tacticians named. These additions appear to have no great 
value. 
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at heart”? which contain the point of the comparison. Professor Wilamo- 
witz misapprehending the reference of γάρ says that the meaning is that 
Ajax though unwilling did retire, for he knew that this was the right way to 
defend the ships for which he feared. That is quite impossible. There is 
no suggestion of any such strategy on the part of Ajax and it cannot be 
read into line 569. 
πάντας δὲ προέεργε θοὰς ἐπὶ νῆας ὁδεύειν 

Which merely says that in his retreat and his rallies he tried to prevent the 
Trojans from making their way to the ships. He has been turned to flight 
against his will by Zeus (1. 544). There is no question as yet of actual 
fighting at the ships. The Trojans do not break through the wall till the 
end of the next book. 

In the second passage the same simile is applied to Menelaus retiring 
unwillingly from the body of Patroclus xvii. 665-67 


ὡς ἀπὸ Πατρόκλοιο βοὴν ἀγαθὸς Μενέλαος 
ἧιε πόλλ᾽ ἀέκων: περὶ γὰρ die μή μεν ᾿Αχαιοὶ 
ἀργαλέον πρὸ φόβοιο ἕλωρ Sylow λίποιεν. 
Here again γάρ refers to the point of the simile contained in τετιηότι θυμῶι 
used of the lion and πόλλ᾽ ἀέκων, here its virtual equivalent, used of Menelaus. 
The only difference is that here πόλλ᾽ ἀέκων is not. reinforced by the repetition 
rerinpévos Trop. Not perceiving this Professor Wilamowits argues that it 
is only the constraint of the interpolated simile that prevents the poet from 
telling us with γάρ why in spite of his unwillingness Menelaus left his place. 
But we have already learned that from Ajax’ request that Menelaus should 
find Antilochus and dispatch him to Achilles. His unwillingness and his 
exhortation to remember the gentle kindness of Patroclus are due to the 
fear that in his absence the Greeks will abandon the body to the Trojans. 
The new scholasticiam of the higher criticism seems to render its addicts 
blind both to the niceties of Homeric usage and to the reasonable implica- 
tions of the context of the passages which it tortures on the rack of “analysis.”’ 


Pau. SHORBY 


TWO SOPHOCLEAN CRUXES 
Antigone 4: 
οὐδὲν yap ovr’ ἀλγεινὸν οὔτ᾽ drys drep 
ovr’ αἰσχρὸν ovr’ ἄτιμόν ἐσθ᾽, ὁποῖον οὐ 
τῶν σῶν τε κἀμῶν οὐκ ὅπωπ᾽ ἐγὼ κακῶν. 
That dras ἄτερ, though read even before Didymus, is a corrupt reading, 
appears to admit of no argument. The passage, however, despite the num- 
berless conjectures proposed, seems to be considered hopeless. No doubt 
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every ambitious scholar has tried his hand at it, and I hesitate to calculate 
how many suggestions I have myself made or entertained. Among them I 
have worked over the glosses of Hesychius: AAATON: τὸ ἀβλαβὲς καὶ εὐχερές, 
ἢ ἄνευ drys, ἢ ἀπλήρωτον. AATON: ἐπιβλαβές, ἢ ἄνευ drys ἢ ἀπλήρωτον. 
ΑΛΤῸΣ (obviously AATOX)- χαλεπός, δυσχερής: ἀκόρεστος, ἀχόρταστος. 
For, assuming that Sophocles wrote ἀάατον, drys ἅτερ might be taken as 
an explanatory gloss which had crept into the text. This suggestion, 
however alluring, I was led to abandon because of certain passages which 
seemed to me to offer a simpler and more satisfactory solution; for drys 
was both intelligible and natural, and drep alone was unacceptable. 
For the thought and the sequence of concepts one naturally compares: 
Oed. Tyr. 1283: 
νῦν δὲ τῇδε θἡμέρᾳ 
στεναγμός, ἄτη, θάνατος, αἰσχύνη, κακῶν 
ὅσ᾽ ἔστι πάντων ὀνόματ᾽, οὐδέν ἐστ᾽ ἀπόν. 


This passage, long noted by me as evidence for the soundness of the MS 
tradition as regards drys, and affording a striking parallel to ἀλγεινόν, dry, 
αἰσχρόν, ἄτιμον, Suggests no remedy for drep. Two other passages, however, 
which I chanced to read the same day, gave the hint that has approved 
itself to my judgment for at least ten years, to wit: 
Eurip. Hec. 714: 
dppyr’ ἀνωνόμαστα, θαυμάτων πέρα, 
οὐχ ὅσι᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἀνεκτά 


and Pausanias iv. 5. 6: αἱ δὲ γνῶμαι διάφοροι παρὰ πολὺ ἐγίνοντο, ᾿Ανδροκ- 
λέους μὲν ἐκδιδόναι TloAvydpyy ὡς ἀνόσια τε καὶ πέρα δεινῶν εἰργασμένον κτλ͵ 
For in these texts, in tenor not unlike the Sophoclean crux with which 
we are concerned, πέρα with a noun in the genitive is closely linked with 
one or more adjectives to form an impressive and emphatic whole. I 
assume, then, that Sophocles wrote drys wépa. But something remains to 
be said about the phrase. It is to be noted that besides the form just 
illustrated examples not a few occur in which πέρα is used adverbially, follow- 
ing an adjective and preceded by xai; as 


Eurip. Elect. 1187: dAacra μέλεα καὶ πέρα 
παθοῦσα σῶν τέκνων trai. 
Soph. fr. 189 Pearson: ὦὧ πᾶν σὺ τολμήσασα καὶ πέρα γυνή. 
Arist. Thesmoph. 705: ταῦτα δῆτ᾽ οὐ δεῖνα πράγματ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ περαιτέρω; 
Arist. Av. 418: ἅπιστα καὶ πέρα κλύειν. 


Here the addition of καὶ πέρα has clearly the force of ‘nay, more,’ as is 
shown by the phrase δεινὸν καὶ πέρα δεινοῦ (Demos. 45, 73; cf. Dionys. 
Halic. A.R. 11.39.)- Nor can one doubt that θαυμάτων πέρα and πέρα δεινῶν 
are shorthand for θαυμάσια καὶ πέρα θαυμάτων and δεινὰ καὶ πέρα δεινῶν: in 
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- like manner drys πέρα would be equivalent to ἀτηρὸν καὶ drys πέρα. One 
might, then, render Sophocles thus, reading drys πέρα, 


There is no pain, nor confusion worse confounded, 
No scandal nor dishonor, yours and mine, 
But these my eyes have seen it all fulfilled. 


Pearson, commenting on Soph. fr. 189, calls this ‘a frigid hyperbole’: be 
that as it may, it was obviously in rather common use, and Sophocles resorted 
elsewhere to hyperbolic statements not essentially different, as when he 
said . 
Antig. 1281: τί δ᾽; ἔστιν αὖ κακίον ἢ κακῶν ἔτι; 
Oed. Tyr. 1365: εἰ δέ τι πρεσβύτερον ἔτι κακοῦ κακόν, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔλαχ᾽ Οἰδίπους. 


These considerations led me to adopt the reading drys πέρα, believing 
that ἄτερ was an early (and easily explained) corruption of πέρα. Finding 
the same conjecture credited to Wecklein, I took occasion to consult his 
Ars Soph. Emendandi, page 79, only to discover that he offered nothing to 
commend it but the statement, “Corruptum autem drep propter drys ex 


πέρα. Cum verbis οὐδὲν γὰρ . . . . ἄτης πέρα cf. locutionem δεινὸν καὶ πέρα 
δεινοῦ. 
Oecd. Tyr. 44: ὡς τοῖσιν ἐμπειροῖσι καὶ τὰς συμφορὰς 
ζώσας ὁρῶ μάλιστα τῶν βουλευμάτων. 


Here again, as the presumably old scholium shows, the MS tradition 
goes back to ancient sources. Though the passage is not so obviously 
corrupt as that which we have just considered, because a tolerable sense 
may be extracted from it by dint of the sort of violence of faith which the 
Kingdom of Heaven suffereth. The critical reader who peruses the scholium 
or the tortuous brief for the defense written by Jebb may well remain uncon- 
vinced. Only too plainly these advocates are making the best of a bad case. 
Jebb renders: “for I see that, when men have been proved in deeds past, 
the issues of their counsels, too, most often have effect.’”’ To take τῶν 
βουλευμάτων with ras συμφοράς is difficult; to understand ras συμφοράς as 
‘“‘issues’’ is in the context next to impossible. Moreover, the meaning 
which has been given and must be given to ζώσας, if retained, is, though 
possible, not quite what the situation demands. With a sure instinct, 
various scholars have pitched upon ζώσας as the seat of the difficulty, requir- 
ing a substantive in its stead. One cannot doubt that if a satisfactory 
emendation had been offered, it would have been accepted in spite of all 
that has been said, or might be said, in favor of the traditional text. Mus- 
grave suggested ὃμώας or θήσσας; Mekler, ῥίας. Apart from other obvious 
objections, these would-be substitutes for ζώσας are alike unsatisfactory, 
because they depart too widely from the reading of the MSS. 
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I would propose {é0<rp>as. The word ζώστρα does not occuri n the 
lexica; but ζώστρον does. Moreover, Sophocles (fr. 342 Pearson) used 
ἐπιζώστρα, and ἀναζώστρα, διαζώστρα and περιζώστρα were employed by other 
Greek writers. ‘To gird one’s self’’ for a fray or for a journey must have 
been a common thought with the Greeks, since it was the common practice, 
except that in athletic contests the διάζωμα was in later times omitted. 
The fact that the expression does not, apparently, occur in classical Greek 
in a metaphorical application can under the circumstances signify nothing. 
In later Greek we find ζώνη τροπικῶς ἡ δύναμις, ἐπειδὴ ὁ ἐζωσμένος εὐστα- 
πέστερός ἐστι πρὸς τὴν πρᾶξιν (Theodoret in Psalm. apud Suidam), and 
one cannot doubt that so obvious a figure must have been long familiar. 
One has only to think of the metaphorical uses of συντείνω and its-occasional 
connection with ζώνῃ, as e.g. in Eunip. Iph. Taur. 203 sq., where the Moirai, 
as birth-goddesses, are clearly functional equivalents of Athena ζώστειρα or 
ζωστηρία, to inake sure that the thought was familiar to the Greeks of the 
fifth century. Plato could make Socrates bid the scatter-brained Euthy- 
phro éwrave σαυτόν (Huth. 12A); and what was more natural than to bid a 
man to brace himself when about to be put to the test in a trial of waist 
of strength? For the situation one may compare Terence Phorm. 315 sq., 
where at the crisis the parasite says to himself, 


Ad te summa solum, Phormio, rerum redit: 

tute hoc intristi: tibi omnest exedendum: accingere. 
He is not proposing to brace himself for a physical encounter with the irate 
father, but trying to collect his wits and use them to the best purpose. 
One would wish to know just what stood here in the Greek original of Apollo- 
dorus: not knowing, it is useless perhaps to speculate. But it will 
suffice to draw the parallel. As Phormio exhorts himself to brace up and 
bethink himself of some expedient in the difficult situation that confronts 
him, we may well conceive of the priest of Zeus as politely suggesting the 
same course to Oedipus, 

To men approved, I find, e’en dire disaster 

Doth chiefly serve to brace their wits for counsel. 
For necessity is the mother of invention. 

The quotation from Theodoret suggests another possibility. Supposing 
the corruption in ζώσας to date, as it may, from the fifth (or early fourth) 
century, it may be worth considering whether Sophocles did not write 
ζώνας rather than ζώστρας; for early Attic inscriptions (cf. Roberta, Introd. 
to Gr. Epigr., pp. 384 sq.) show forms of sigma and nu distinguished solely 
by the slant of the nu. For the sigma compare the βόστρυχος εἰλιγμένος of 
Eurip. fr. 382. 7. The corruption is therefore not difficult to explain. The 
interpretation would be the same whether we read ζώνας or ζώστρας. 


W..A. Hews. 
WBSLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
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SCELERATUM FRIGUS 

In Virgil’s Georgics, ii. 256 occurs the phrase: sceleratum exquirere frigus. 
The use of the adjective has attracted the attention of commentators from 
Servius on, and various supposed parallels have been adduced without 
bringing much additional light to the passage. There has been pretty gen- 
erally overlooked, however, a discussion by Saint Jerome (Zp. 121. 10, p. 879 
Vall.), where, speaking of certain Cilician provincialisms in the language 
of Saint Paul, he remarks: nec hoc miremur in apostolo si utatur eius 
linguae consuetudine in qua natus est et nutritus, cum Virgilius, alter Homerus 
apud nos, patriae suae sequens consuetudinem, sceleratum frigus appellet. 
Doubtless this criticism is borrowed by Jerome from his teacher Donatus 
(cf. Lammert, De Hieronymo Donats Discipulo {1912], pp. 38-39). Did the 
Patavinity of Livy perhaps consist in as slight but yet definite features as 
this by which Virgil betrayed his native district ? 

ARTHUR STANLEY PrasE 
UNIVERSITY ΟΥ ILLINOIS 
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Marttal, the Epigrammatist; and Other Essays. By Krrpy FLOWER 
SmrrH. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1920. 171 pp. 
$2.00. 


In this volume Professor Wilfred Mustard has collected a number of 
papers written by his friend and colleague, Kirby Smith, late professor of 
Latin in the Johns Hopkins University. Besides the essay which gives its 
title to the book there are chapters on ‘“‘The Poet Ovid,’ “‘Propertius; A 
Modern Lover in the Augustan Age,’ and also in a different vein “‘Pupula 
Duplex.” The other papers are of a wholly different type: ‘‘The Classics 
and Our Vernacular,” “‘The Future Place of the Humanities in Education,” 
and ‘‘Some Boyhood Reminiscences of a Country Town.” At the end of 
the volume are given some of Professor Smith’s metrical] translations and 
original verse. 

The collection comprises only some of the less technical of Professor 
Smith’s writings, but the choice of material made by the editor within these 
limits is notably felicitous; it exemplifies both the author’s special interests 
and the range of his erudition. In the essays on Martial, Propertius, and 
Ovid we see his love of literature for its own sake, his subtle appreciation of 
its various forms and that gift of analysis which brings home to the reader 
—as it did in the old days to his students at Johns Hopkins—all those 
qualities of the poets, whether emotional or technical, which made their 
poems what they were. Many writers of ‘essays of appreciation” have but 
a superficial knowledge of their subject, but these essays by Professor Smith 
are based upon an exhaustive study of the poets and an unrivaled command 
of the literature of the departments to which they belonged. After reading 
them one knows Martial, Propertius, and Ovid as never before. 

While Graeco-Roman elegy constituted Professor Smith’s chief interest, 
he had a distinct bent for the study of folk-lore, and this side of his mind is 
illustrated by the article on the pupula duplex. Here we see his erudition, 
his familiarity with authors obscure and little read, his love of the curious 
in custom and literature, and his skill in interpretation. 

In the papers “The Classics and Our Vernacular” and “The Future 
Place of the Humanities in Education” we see our author as an apologist 
for classical culture. To me, and, I think, to many of his students and 
colleagues, this is his most unfamiliar réle. He loved the classics so dearly, 
he believed so thoroughly in their educational value, that a formal defense 
of them must always have seemed to him a superfluity and a bore. But 
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secretaries of associations must have papers for their meetings and Kirby 
Smith was always ready to help. The essays, moreover, are good, and it is 
characteristic of him that in the first of them instead of repeating all the 
time-worn arguments, so old, so tattered, and so frayed, he selects a single 
one, the value of the classics for the study of English and the development 
of an English style, and elaborates it in a way that is at once genial and 
vigorous, persuasive and effective. In the “Humanities in Education,” 
among other good points, he draws attention to the character of German 
education in the period before August, 1914:. 

Now it is safe to say that for more than a generation the most obvious and 
striking characteristic of German education was that, apart from being highly 
organized and relentlessly thorough, it has been more exclusively scientific and 
technical than any system of education has ever been in any part of the world. 
Not content with its own proper domain, science and the scientific attitude had 
sought and found a “place in the sun” in practically every department of human 
activity. The Humanities undertook to save themselves by protective assimila- 
tion; but the final result of the effort was that at the outbreak of the war there — 
was hardly a handful of classical scholars subject to the draft who could ever hope 
to command or deserve the recognition given to their illustrious predecessors. 


G. J. Laine 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Invy. With an English translation by B. O. Fostmr. Volume I. 
Books I and II. (‘Loeb Classical Series.””?) London: William 
Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1919. xxxvi+447. 
2maps. $2.25. 


The excellent quality of this first instalment of Professor Foster’s pro- 
᾿ posed thirteen-volume translation of Livy assures us of at last having a 
good rendering of all that remains of the historian’s work. The only com- 
plete translations now available (Holland’s, London, 1600, and Baker’s 
1797) are old fashioned in vocabulary and style, and in other respects also 
are far from satisfactory. 

Professor Foster has equipped his work with a much more substantial 
introduction than is to be found in other recently published volumes of the 
Loeb series. In it he discusses most of the outstanding questions con- 
nected with Livy: his life and social position, the plan of his history, its 
style and technique, the use of epitomes, and the manuscript tradition. 
Limitations of space prevented his treating any of these topics in detail, but 
his command of the field, his admirable sense of perspective, and his com- 
pact style have enabled him to include in small space a surprising amount of 
valuable information. 
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The Latin text has been set up from the last edition by Weissenborn 
and Miller, but many changes have been introduced from the Oxford text 
by Conway and Walters. The text of the Periochae is that of Rossbach. 

The translation is of distinct merit. It adheres closely to the original, 
but is couched in idiomatic English. If any criticism is to be made it is 
that in some passages, especially in the matter of periodic structure, it 
follows the original too closely. This is especially noticeable in the transla- 
tion of the Preface, which is the least successful of the translator’s efforts. 
Just how far this close adherence to the original represents Professor Foster’s 
own ideal of translation or the standard fixed by the editorial board of the 
series the reviewer is not in a position to state. 

In a few cases the translator’s English is open to criticism: e.g., page 
xxiii (Introduction), “Caligula . . . . lacked but little of casting out their 
works”; page 15, where we have the pleonastic “affirm for certain”; page 19, 
“ordered the children to be committed to the river”; page 27, ‘‘chose out 
those of the cattle”; page 33, “the city was ... . reaching out its walls.” 
It is doubtful, moreover, whether the style of the translation gains anything 
by the use of archaisms like “‘avouch” (Ὁ. 1), ‘in menacing wise’’ (p. 25), 
and “added these words withal.” As regards correctness and accuracy the 
translation takes high rank, and it is only occasionally that renderings are 
found which might be criticized on the ground of vagueness or inaccuracy 
as on page 31, “purple-bordered toga” for toga praetexta (it was red, not 
purple); and page 37, ‘“‘taking her to Thalassius”’ for Thalassio ferre, where 
the meaning is that ‘‘she was being carried off for Thalassius.’’ These are, 
however, minor points, more or less inevitable in so large a task as Profes- 
sor Foster has undertaken. 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


G. J. Laine 


Die germanische Urgeschichte in Tacitus Germania. Von EDUARD 
ΝΌΒΡΕΝ. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1920. χ- 505. 


The quotation from Jakob Grimm on the title-page aptly indicates the 
nature and scope of this volume: ‘‘nirgends wo europiische Geschichte 
beginnt, hebt sie ganz von Frischem an, sondern setzt immer lange dunkle 
Zeiten voraus, durch welche ihr eine frithere Welt verknipft σῖγα." For 
the author’s discussion of the ethnology of the Germania grows into a 
critical analysis of the history of primitive Germany, in which with striking 
acumen and great erudition he estimates the contributions and traces the 
relations of Posidonius, Procopius, Caesar, Pliny the Elder, and Jordanes. 
He does not however confine himself to literary sources. The latest results 
of archaeological research are also presented and effectively woven into the 
fabric of his argument. 

The range of the volume may be seen from the chapter titles: I, Die 
Germania im Rahmen der ethnographischen Literatur des Altertums; 
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II, Quellenkritisches sur ethnographie europiischer Vélker; ITI, Herakles 
und Odysseus in Germanien; IV, Auf den Spuren der Bella Germaniae 
des Plinius; V, Die Entstehungsgeschichte des Germanennamens: Wort- 
Interpretationen; VI, Ethnologische, onomatologische und geschichtliche 
Folgerungen. Bertihrungen von Kelten- und Germanentum. To these 
chapters (each of which is a substantial treatise) are added several appendixes: 
(1) Zur Uberlieferung der Germania; (2) Stiltechnisches zur Germania; 
(3) Eine Polemik des Poseidonios gegen Artemidoros tiber die Ethnologie der 
Kimbern; (4) Columnae Herculis; (5) Die helvetische Einwanderung 
(by H. Philipp); (6) Die Ethnographischen Abschnitte Caesars tiber Suebi 
und Germani; (7) Zwei Stationennamen am Niederrhein; and (8) Alamanni 
Stamm- und Volksname. 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is the discussion of the 
influence which Pliny’s Bella Germaniae has had not only upon the Germania 
but upon other works of Tacitus. That Pliny was one of Tacitus’ sources 
has of course always been known (the historian himself refers to him): 
Ann. i. 69 (15 a.v.) tradit C. Plinius, Germanicorum bellorum scriptor; 
tbid. xiii. 20 (55 a.p.) Fabius Rusticus ... . Plinius et Cluvius), but no one 
has analyzed the relations of the two authors with such thoroughness and 
plausibility as Norden. He has made use of the work of all his predecessors 
in the field (he pays special tribute to Miinzer’s monograph Die Quelle des 
Tacitus fir die Germanenkriege), and has added substantial contributions of 
his own. That Pliny is Tacitus’ source in all the passages which Norden 
discusses is something which not even he would claim as finally demon- 
strated, but in every case he has made a strong argument, and one finishes 
the reading of the chapter with the feeling that Pliny’s work on the German 
wars is not so hopelessly lost as has always been supposed. 

In the purely ethnological sections of the book Norden shows the same 
amazing range of erudition and ingenuity of combination that we have 
learned to look for in all his writings. | 

The limits of the subject of the volume have prevented the author from 
discussing with the same detail as the ethnological relations such questions. 
as the original purpose of the Germania, the occasion of its publication, and 
its literary technique. He does, however, touch upon all these problems. 
In regard to the first, he thinks (p. 30) that Tacitus wrote the monograph 
with a view to insertion (in abbreviated form) as an ethnological excursus 
in his historical work; that, having this in mind, he delayed its publication, 
and that no one can now say whether its subsequent appearance as a separate 
monograph ever had his authorization. On the technique of the Germania 
we have some suggestive comments in the second Appendix (Stiltechnisches 
sur Germania). This is a phase of the subject upon which Norden is espe- 
cially qualified to speak, and we can only regret the brevity with which he 
discusses the relation of the Germania to the recognized type of ethnological 
composition as illustrated by Hecataeus and Herodotus. 
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The volume is dedicated to Ulrich von Wilamowits-Moellendorf and 
Hermann Diels, on the fiftieth anniversary of their doctorate. It will be of 
great service not only to classical scholars but to all students of the primitive 
history of Central Europe. 

G. J. Lane 

UNIVERSITY oF CHicaGo 


Hellenistic Influence on the Aeneid. By ELEANOR SHIPLEY Duckett. 
Northampton, Massachusetts: Smith College Classical Studies. 
No. 1, 1920. Pp. xi+68. 


A new series of classical studies from one of the women’s colleges is 
initiated by Miss Duckett’s elaboration of articles already published in the 
Classical Journal. The first chapter briefly sketches the Hellenistic Age, 
the second and third discuss the influence of Hellenistic life and thought 
upon the Aeneid, the last chapter enlarges upon the suggestion that the 
technique of the Aeneid is affected by the technique of Hellenistic historians, 
and a few pages at the end are devoted to rhetorical and metrical notes. 

The first three chapters present the aspects of Hellenistic society and 
culture which are familiar to readers of Wendland and Kaerst, the individu- 
alistic and realistic tendencies of the day, with illustrations of the reflections 
in the Aeneid of these notable features. The treatment is fairly well organ- 
ized and very readable. One may question a few generalizations that are 
common nowadays; for example, Is not the tangible evidence of the increased 
freedom of women in the Hellenistic period (p. 3) limited mainly to the court 
circles? Is there really “need of care lest undue influence be granted to 
the Hellenistic spirit in describing the emotional side of Vergil’s work”’ 
(p. 29)? Is it not, on the contrary, true that current appreciation of Vergil 
vastly overestimates the poet’s personal contribution in this regard? Did 
not Vergil simply regulate artistically the emotion which runs riot in Hellen- 
istic poetry ? 

The last chapter, on technique, follows a clue suggested by Heinze; 
many features of the poet’s technique are novel in the development of epic 
narrative; historical epic, like Ennius’ Annales, used prose documents; was 
Vergil, either indirectly, through authors like Ennius, or directly influenced 
by the technique of later historians? Here Miss Duckett seems to me to 
have labored somewhat unnecessarily. What need is there of enlarging 
upon the moral aims of the historians as an explanation of the obvious moral 
earnestness of the Roman poet when this function of poetry was commonly 
recognized as early as Euripides’ famous answer to Aeschylus’ query in the 
Frogs? Why need Vergil turn to historians in his effort prodesse et delectare 
if the moral and aesthetic aims of art were established in poetic theory in 
the fourth century? If the historians study the origin and motives of the 
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incidents they record, this feature of their narrative, and Vergil’s corre- 
sponding interest in psychology and causal nexus, are hardly more than a 
common result of broadly Hellenistic introspection and analysis, as Miss 
Duckett herself seems to admit on page 51. And if history in the Hellenistic 
‘period easily becomes a drama, and the historians delight in dramatic scenes, 
who shall say whether Vergil’s most characteristic quality, his organization 
‘of epic narrative into small and large dramatic units, is the result of direct 
or indirect study of later historians, or whether both the historians and 
Vergil are under the spell of the older Greek drama, to which certainly the 
poet is sometimes directly indebted ? 

In brief, the unity of Miss Duckett’s essay and the force of her presen- 
tation would have been improved, I think, if the last chapter had been 
handled in the same way as the earlier chapters, noting the broad indebted- 
nees to Hellenistic spirit and ideas in technique as in other material, and 
leaving to footnotes the suggestive points of contact with Hellenistic his- 
toriography. And this lack of unity is somewhat unpleasantly increased 
by concluding the essay with scattering notes on rhetorical and metrical 
details. 


Henry W. Prescorr 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


L’ Arte Classica. By Pericus Ducati. Turin: Unione Tipografico- 
Editrice Torinese, 1920. Pp. xxiii+965, Figs. 860. 66 Italian 
lire. 

To write a history of classic art in one volume is certainly a tour de 
force—to dwell duly upon certain monuments which are important but 
unattractive, not to overemphasisze one’s own special favorities, to bring 
together knowledge from so many different sources and to co-relate the 
whole, that is a work requiring the utmost skill and learning. Yet it is a 
task which the author has accomplished, and he has added a charm of style 
and generous supply of illustrations which lead the reader on from chapter 
to chapter of this bulky handbook. It is a work written primarily for 
Italians, and special stress is therefore laid upon finds and objects of art in 
Italy. 

The author remarks that the marble and fictile figurines from Crete and 
those from the Cyclades are important as being among the earliest attempts 
to portray a divinity—a somewhat hazardous conclusion, especially 88 
one of the figurines illustrated is playing the lyre which, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the frequently found flute players, pointe rather to “worshipers,” 
or even to a genre subject. 

The account of the Minoan palaces and ἘΣ is concisely 
expressed, although it is classified under the rather misleading title of 
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‘“‘Creto-Mykenean.”’ The wonderful fayence figurines are figured and 
described, but nothing is said of the remarkable little ivory and gold lady 
now in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts (American Journal of Archaeology, 
XIX [1915], 237-49, Pls. X-XVI). A more serious oversight is the lack of 
reference to the finds in South Russia, where some of the burials have been 
dated in the third millennium B.c., while others resemble the objects found 
in the second city of Troy, but are somewhat earlier. 

Curiously enough, in the description of the early temples in Sicily there is 
no word of the Athenaion at Syracuse, a temple which Professor Orsi’s recent 
excavations have shown to be of superlative value for the history of early 
architecture. In connection with the seated statues of the seventh to fifth 
centuries B.c. attention should be drawn to the series of figures from Sicily, 
in local stone or in terra cotta; their great merit consists in the fact that 
they prove the existence of a flourishing school of local sculptors, to a certain 
extent substantiating the claims made on their behalf as pupils of Daidalos 
by ancient writers; moreover in these figures one can trace a rapid artistic 
and technical evolution, sinte they ranged from the uncouth, almost amor- 
phous seated female from Grammichele to the exquisite enthroned goddess 
now ‘in the Berlin Museum. 

The early ceramics are clearly differentiated and mention is made of 
the most important vases. The author wisely refrains from entering into 
the subtleties of Helladic ware and similar subdivisions; even Boeotian and 
Cabiriran ware are not considered worthy of notice, although some good 
examples of the latter were found in Sicily. 

A page only is devoted to Cypriote art, which might be thought deserv- 
ing of fuller treatment in consideration of the number and vividness of the 
portrait statues. 

Although there is a brief reference to Exekias, Amasis is entirely ignored 
and we are given instead an ugly illustration (Fig. 238) of a Panathenaic 
amphora. 

The Ludovisi ‘‘throne”’ is discussed at some length, but nothing is said 
about its counterpart in Boston. Neither is there any description of that 
work of the twilight of Greek art, the Demeter of Lycosura of Damophon, 
not a great artist, perhaps, but deserving of notice as typical of the artistic 
tendencies of his day. The study of portraiture, too, does not receive its 
due place; scanty reference is made to the splendid Greek portrait heads, 
and one is even more sensible of the deficiency when dealing with late 
Roman works, for at that period it was mainly by the imperial portraits 
that the artistic torch was still carried on. 

But the two branches of art which are most inadequately treated are 
coins and gems, both valuable sources for our knowledge of ancient art, and 
both here dismissed with an occasional casual mention to illustrate some- 


thing else. 
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There is in Appendix I a chronological history of archaeological finds: 
one admires the industry and erudition of the author, but one cannot help 
wishing some of that energy shown in the collection of such material had 
gone toward amplifying the exceedingly meager bibliography which only 
enumerates for the help of the student the most obvious works of reference. 
Our regret is deepened, because we are sure that the author, in order to 
write a book which is so packed with valuable information gathered from 
such various sources, must have had an unusually rich bibliography at his 


fingers’ ends. 
Roms 


E. Doucitas VAN BUREN 


Achilles Tatius. With an English translation by S. GasELee. 
London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. Loeb Classical Library, 1917. Pp. xvi+461. 


The perpetually renewed vicissitudes and surprises of the somewhat 
trivially melodramatic amours of Leucippe and Clitophon, the disquisitions 
on the psychology of love, the rhetorical virtuosity of the descriptions of 
the pictures of Europa, the rhinoceros, the crocodile, the phoenix and the 
syrinx, the oratory of the murder trial—all this Mr. Gaselee renders into 
excellent and readable English. His allusions to ‘‘photographs” and 
“churches” will startle some readers, and his persistent designation of the 
priest of Artemis as the “‘bishop” recalls the medieval nafveté of Chaucer’s. 

How that the bishop as the book can telle 
Amphiorax fell through the ground to helle. 


Perhaps he is following the Elizabethan translation by W. B(urton) (London, 
1597), of which he owns the only existing copy. He frankly admits that a 
critical edition of the text has yet to be made. His preface discusses the 
contributions thereto of the three-column fragment published in volume ten 
of Grenfell and Hunt’s Oxyrhynchus Papyri which antedates all extant 
manuscripts by a thousand years. In a few doubtful passages he offers 
hesitatingly suggestions of his own or of a friend. But his usual method 
of dealing with a corrupt or difficult passage, such as the description of the 
syrinx, is to say that the Greek is very hard and that he has tried to give 
the general sense. Apart from such passages the translation is substantially 
correct and there are very few slips. In il. 4 ὀκνεῖν δὲ ἐλέγχειν βουλόμενον 
λαθεῖν is not “I... . have preferred to seem ignorant.” βουλόμενον is 
the object of ἐλέγχειν. In v. 16. 7 I fear the translator’s innocence has 
been imposed upon. φιλοσοφήσωμεν ὦ γύναι μέχρις λαβώμεθα γῆς is surely 
not ‘“‘Let us continue these arguments, dear lady, until we touch ᾿ἰδηά,᾽" 
but “‘soyons sage.”’ Greek is almost as tricky as French. In viii. 6. 5 in 
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the description of the syrinx τὸ δὲ ἔσω μέσον ἐστὶ τῷ περιττῷ is rendered “And 
the middle one is half way in size between the first and the last.” May it 
not rather be an ingenious way of saying that the innermost is (exactly) 
the middle by reason of the entire number being odd? Interesting is the 
coincidence pointed out (viii. 3. 1) between πόλεως οὐκ ἀσήμον and St. Paul’s 
οὐκ ἀσήμον πόλεως (Acts 21:39). 

The paleographical evidence of the papyrus fragment, Mr. Gaselee 
thinks, forbids us to date the composition of Clitophon and Leucippe after 
300 a.p. If the author was a Christian it must have been late and little. 
It is more probable that he was a lawyer. 

Pau. SHOREY 


De Richardo Bentleio atque de ratione eius critica. By THEoporus 
LE Roux. Amsterdam: Swets & Zeitlinger, 1916. Pp. 60. 


Few doctoral dissertations are epoch-making works, and that by Le 
Roux is no exception. In the main chapter he attempts to show by a 
classification of some of the readings defended by Bentley in his Horace 
what Bentley’s critical method was. He depends chiefly on Keller and on 
the Horazstudien of Beck. The material is selected, not complete. 

Chapter i gives a sketchy account of the great men of Europe living 
between 1600 and 1800. Mention is made of Milton and Bacon, but not 
of Shakespeare (perhaps the author believes Bacon wrote “Shakespeare”’), 
of Defoe, Swift, Johnson, but not of Dryden or Pope, etc. The statement 
is made that at the time of Bentley’s birth (1662) more than two centuries 
had elapsed since the rediscovery of the writings of antiquity. It was, 
in point of fact, more than three centuries. Le Roux holds that Bentley 
was concerned with the subject-matter rather than the form of the works 
which he handled. He quotes from Bentley himself to prove this, but a - 
fuller quotation given in another connection shows that Bentley says that 
he is concerned only with the correctness of the text, not with the subject- 
matter. 

Chapter ii deals with the influences affecting Bentley’s nature, and 
chapter iii with the edition of Horace and the later works. It is brought 
out that his confidence in the correctness of his own judgment was due to 
the acclaim with which his earlier work, especially his edition of Callimachus 
and his dissertation on the letters of Phalaris, was received and to the 
continual controversies in which he was engaged as Master of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. As a result, reckless emendation became a habit with 
him. Another factor, not mentioned by Le Roux, is implicit in Bentley’s 
own words in the Introduction to his Horace. In his day manuscripts were 
counted, not rated: quantity was the determining factor, not quality. 
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If fifteen manuscripts had one reading and fourteen had another, the former 
group might well be preferred. Bentley tired of this unscientific method 
and resorted to emendation. He says that one might as well emend as try 
to defend the reading of one manuscript against many. Though ahead of 
his age, he was not great enough to develop the scientific method of the 
nineteenth century. There is then no need to wonder, as does Le Roux, 
why Bentley made no great effort to become acquainted with foreign manu- 
scripts. His principle, Ratio et res tpsa centum codicibus potiores sunt, is 
utterly at variance with the best practice of today. There are, however, 
those who still count that day lost on which they do not emend at least one 
passage in the Bentleian manner. It is not too much to say that Bentley’s 
influence, direct or indirect, is partly responsible for this situation. We 
laugh at his emendations of Paradise Lost (Le Roux quotes VI, 513, “They 
found they mingled, and, with subtle art,” emended by Bentley to “They 
pound, they mingle, and with sooty chark’’), we reject many of his emenda- 
tions of Greek and Roman authors, but some of us still use his methods. 
In his very greatness Bentley shows his weakness: strikingly successful in 
some of his emendations, he emends everything in sight; discovering the 
digamma in Homer, he sees digammas in every word of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey. The revelation of this weakness, so characteristic of scholars 
of all ages, should be enough to dispel the awe in which Bentley is still held. 

The first three chapters cover less than nineteen pages and the rest of 
the book is taken up by chapter iv, on the errors which Bentley made and 
which were the cause of his many emendations. First it is shown by selected 
examples that he preferred readings of the manuscripts of Keller’s third 
(and worst) class. Then the emendations are considered. Le Roux groups 
under Bentley’s emendations many which were found by Bentley in earlier 
editions or in manuscripts. It is true that these readings came into promi- 
nence through Bentley’s authority, but the failure to distinguish them from 
Bentley’s own makes it impossible to appreciate the extent and nature of 
his work. 

As an example of Bentley’s “rationalizing’’ tendency Le Roux cites, among 
other examples, the famous vepris . . . . ad ventum of Carm. 1. 23. 5. This 
is still to be seen in some of our Horace texts, though it spoils the poetry of 
Horace’s line. Bentley’s lack of a poetic sense and of an appreciation of 
Horace’s nature are illustrated by Marsi in Carm. i. 2. 39: acer et Mauri 
peditis cruentum voltus in hostem. Le Roux takes his defense of the manu- 
script reading Mauri from Beck. But another defense may be found iu 
the word order, which has heretofore been ignored, so far as is known. 
Granting that the Mauri were usually horsemen, one may defend the meaning 
‘“‘unhorsed”’ for pediits by pointing out that peditis and cruentum are then 
the crucial words. This would seem to be indicated by their juxtaposition. 
The fight has been a desperate one; the Moor has wounded his enemy, but 
has been forced from his horse. They now glare at each other for a fleeting 
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moment before engaging in the death struggle—a statuesque situation 
worthy of a Myron. 

Another group of examples illustrates Bentley’s misuse or suppression of 
parallel passages. Marsi appears again in this group on account of the 
omission of certain parallel passages. Another group of examples shows 
how Bentley emended from the mere love of emending even where he 
admitted the correctness of the traditional reading. Another group illus- 
trates miscellaneous errors, as of quantity in Gyges (Carm. ii. 17. 14). A 
final group, not clearly differentiated from the others, does injustice even 
to Bentley. For example, he is charged with wilful emendation in Carm. 
i, 23. 1 vitas (MSS, οὐαί). But ztas is found in a few manuscripts and in 
earlier editions; it is the generally accepted reading today—and Bentley 
does not even comment on it! Why pick on Bentley? He has enough to 
answer for. 

In a final section two examples are given to show that Bentley can 
emend felicitously. As a matter of fact, one is not and the other may not . 
be original with Bentley. Neither is universally accepted. The first is 
Carm. iii. 5. 15, trahenti, where Le Roux says: “‘ Auctor noster coniecturam 
Canteri trahents legit . . . . Bentleius hoc loco feliciter emendat.”” When 
is an emendation not an emendation? Apparently it does not become one 
until Bentley accepts it. The other passage is Serm. ii. 4. 19, musto for 
mizto. This reading is found in one or more manuscripts (Keller and 
Holder’s y, which includes manuscripts known to Bentley) and may not be 
original with him, though he put it forth as his own. 

The dissertation is decidedly inferior to the other Amsterdam dissertation 
on Horace reviewed by the present reviewer in Classical Philology, VII, 510. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
University or Iowa 


Modern Greek Stories. Translated by Demetrra Vaka and ARISTIDES 
PHoutripes. New York: Duffield and Company. Pp. 270. 
$1.90 net. 


In the volume before us we have ten tales adequately translated by 
Demetra Vaka and Aristides Phoutrides. As one reads the book it is very 
easy to forget that there is a political Greece with its seething problems, or a 
sophisticated up-to-date capital city like Athens; for the atmosphere 
throughout is that of sea and shore and tiny hamlet. In choosing selections 
that breathe only this atmosphere the editors have incurred a little danger 
of giving a slightly one-sided impression to readers unfamiliar with the 
more advanced side of contemporary Greece, but this would be a κίνδυνος 
dxivSuvos in the case of readers of Classical Philology. With this unim- 
portant limitation, one may say that the tales are well chosen and thoroughly 
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readable. Not one of them is without merit and interest, and two or three 
deserve very strong praise, while the longest of them, ΚΑ Man’s Death,”’ 
by the poet Kostes Palamas, is quite unforgettable in its vivid and powerful 
presentation. Moreover, classically trained readers will find not only good 
stories and clear pictures of modern Greece, but also a delightful challenge 
to note “echoes and survivals’’ from olden days. One reader, at any rate, , 
has already found himself taking down his copy of Mr. J. C. Lawson’s 
Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient Greek Religion and comparing notes 
with genuine pleasure. 

Our volume is the second representative of “The Interpreter’s Series, ”’ 
and ought to win friends for this laudable plan of making accessible some 
of the lees familiar literature of the world. The general scheme calls for a 
preface to each volume and Demetra Vaka has used the Foreword to pay 
a glowing tribute to the inspiring services rendered by poets and other 
writera,in the struggles of modern Greece for independence. 

After a rather long experience in reviewing I find myself very modest 
about my judgment of the pleasure and profit likely to accrue to others from 
a book of tales, but I should assuredly be grateful to any friend who recom- 
mended to me strongly and cordially such a collection as Modern Greek 
Stories. 

F. B. R. HELLEMs 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Studies in Magic from Latin Literature. By EuGane TAVENNER. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 

Some of the author’s conclusions are that the Roman conception of 
magic was essentially the.same as ours; that, so far as we can judge from 
our knowledge of Roman law, religion, science, and literature, belief in 
magic existed among the Romans from the earliest period and was not 
imported from Greece or the Orient; and that the attempt of educated 
Romans to appear superior in such matters does not convince one that they 
had really shaken off their inherited belief in magical agencies. 

While none of these conclusions is new, in no other work known to the 
reviewer has the evidence been so carefully collected and so wisely judged. 
The author cites practically all the important passages bearing on each phase 
of the subject and makes a thorough analysis of them. 

The work is divided into two parts: I, “Introduction to the Study of 
Roman Magic” (pp. 1-60), and II, “Magic and Prevention of Disease” 
(pp. 61-123). The latter is a detailed study of prophylactic magic, and a 
very considerable amount of space is given to a discussion of amulets. 

The book is a doctoral dissertation of Columbia University, and shows 
a combination of sound scholarship and interesting presentation not always 
found in publications of this class. 

G. J. Laine 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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Fasti Triumphales Populi Romani. By Etrtorw Pats. Rome: 
Nardecchia, 1920. Pp. clxviii+-546. 


Those who had the privilege of visiting Rome during the war discovered, 
if never before, that ancient Rome is still a potent force in politics. During 
the many periods of gloom the government frequently found occasion for 
calling attention to the evidences of former greatness. Rome’s “2770th 
birthday’’ was, for instance, celebrated by thousands of school children 
who marched through the Forum to offer their gold to the treasury “as 
their forefathers had done in the Punic war.” On the Capitoline the 
premier addressed the assembled people on the occasion of America’s declara- 
tion of war. Again and again when distressing news came, the orators 
standing in the presence of ancient nomuments offered the consolation of 
past example. To the American observer it appeared as if the spirit of 
old Rome was ever present to inspire and admonish. 

All this is vividly called to mind by the preface in which Professor Pais 
explains that he has undertaken an Italian edition of the triumphal lists as 
a kind of patriotic duty. Lest the American reader infer from this statement 
that the book is a hasty compilation, we must add at once that it is entirely 
worthy of the great historian’s reputation. At every point attacked it 
provides an advance upon the editions of Schén and of the Corpus. 

The long introduction gives a very convenient outline of the customs 
of war and peace connected with Roman triumphs. The edition of the 
fasti that follows is conservative and reliable; the three hundred pages of 
notes present much material which is not to be found in previous editions. 
The most valuable portion is perhaps the volume of appendixes. The 
excellent photographic reproductions of the fragments on fourteen plates 
will please students of epigraphy and paleography alike, and the new con- 
clusions regarding the probable contents of the lacunae are particularly 
helpful because they are based upon new measurements provided by an 
engineer of the municipality and upon the vast knowledge of sources always 
at the author’s command. It is a pleasure to note in the preface that 
Professor Pais also intends to issue an edition of the Consular Fasti. 


TENNEY FRANK 


FRANK BIGELOW TARBELL 
1853-1920 


The death of Frank Bigelow Tarbell, on December 4, 1920, has taken 
from us an outstanding personality among the veteran classical scholars 
of America, and one of the first in this country definitely to devote himself 
to the field of classical archaeology. 

Mr. Tarbell was born in Groton, Massachusetts, in 1853, and graduated 
from Yale College in 1873 at the head of his class. He taught Greek at 
Yale 1876-87, was annual director of the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens 1888-89, instructor in Greek at Harvard 1889-92, secretary 
of the School at Athens 1892-93, and then became permanently settled in 
the University of Chicago, until his retirement from the chair of Classical 
Archaeology in 1918. His period of freedom from academic duties proved 
all too short. 

The writer has enjoyed the rare privilege of knowing Mr. Tarbell, not 
only as a colleague for more than twenty-five years, but still earlier as 
teacher and adviser. My admiration of his scholarship and of his character 
runs back to the time when every undergraduate of Yale College came under 
his instruction in Greek, in those last days of the old classical curriculum. 
Many a student came to realize for the first time in his classes in Aristophanes 
or in the Private Orations of Demosthenes, that Athens was a real place and — 
the Athenians real people. The affectionate regard which is so often 
expressed by Yale students of that period may well be the envy of any teacher. 

In Chicago, Mr. Tarbell’s career changed from that of a college teacher 
with large undergraduate classes to that of the specialist dealing with 
relatively small numbers. If he sometimes missed the larger contact, as 
I think he did, he fully realized the better opportunity for the training of 
scholars and for his own research. He had the satisfaction of seeing former 
pupils take their place as productive scholars. He was not himself a 
voluminous writer, but all his published work, from his edition of the 
Philippics of Demosthenes, in his twenties, to his most recent technical 
articles, bear the stamp of his severely accurate scholarship and trenchant 
criticism. As a scholar and in his personal relations he was a man of the 
utmost sincerity, of sometimes appalling frankness, the uncompromising 
foe of unsound learning and of unsound character. Always reserved, he 
was withal a man of the deepest pone and kindliest nature, as those know 
well who knew him best. 

C.D. B. 
eee 
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THE TRADITION OF GREEK ARITHMOLOGY 


By Franx Ecigstron Ropsins 


The problem attacked in the following pages is the determination 
of the sources and relationships of the ancient arithmological writings, 
including principally those of Varro, Philo, Nicomachus, Theon of 
Smyrna, Anatolius, the compilator of the Theologumena Arithmeticae, 
Chalcidius, Macrobius, Martianus Capella, Favonius Eulogius, and 
Johannes Laurentius Lydus. The difficulty of the problem, the 
necessity of hypothetical reasoning, and the ease with which error 
may be committed are acknowledged at the outset. 

The situation presented by the above-mentioned writings much 
resembles that seen in the Synoptic Gospels, and methods similar 
to those used by New Testament critics should be employed in its 
elucidation. Whole passages of one author are repeated in one or 
more others, and the topics of arithmology are so frequently paralleled 
that to determine the exact provenance of any one may be well-nigh 
impossible. The problem therefore has to be handled in a large way 
and the main currents of influence determined, a thing which the 
previous essays in this field! have not satisfactorily done. They 
have, moreover, without exception followed Schmekel in regarding 


1 The following are most frequently referred to: A. Schmekel, Die Philosophie der 
mitileren Stoa in threr geschichilichen Entwickelung, Berlin, 1892; G. Borghorst, De 
Anatoli fontibus, Berlin, 1905; G. Altmann, De Posidonto Timaet Platonis commen- 
tatore, Berlin, 1906; B. W. Switalski, ‘‘Des Chalcidius Kommentar su Platos Timaeus,”’ 
Beitrage z. Gesch. d. Phil. d. Mittelalters, III (Minster, 1902), 6; F. Skutech, “Zu 
Favonius Eulogius und Chalcidius,’’ Phtlologus, LXI (1902), 193 ff.; C. Fries, ‘‘De 
M. Varrone a Favonio expresso,’ Rheinisches Museum, N.F., LX VIII (1903), 115 ff. 
(Chassican PartoLoer XVI, April, 1921) 97 
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Posidonius as the universal source of arithmology—an error, as I 
have shown elsewhere.! 

The results won in the previous paper may serve as a starting- 
point for the present inquiry; namely, that Posidonius was not the 
author of the arithmology seen in Philo, Theon, and the rest, but 
quoted from an already existing arithmological work, the introduction 
of which Sextus Empiricus reproduces quite fully in Adv. math. iv. 
2 ff., Anatolius and Theon in abridged form, and other parts of 
which were used by many authors. The existence of this work, at 
least, is proven, and if it be granted that Posidonius quoted it, it 
existed before his time, that is, by the last half of the second century 
B.c. For the reasons collected in the former article and for others 
that may appear later, the writer is ready to abandon the noncom- 
mittal attitude previously adopted and to believe that he actually 
did quote it, as Sextus Empiricus Adv. math. vii. 91 ff. shows. Since 
this document was so universal a source for later writers, it will 
for convenience be referred to as S (“‘source’’). 

Anatolius* and Theon® give the best idea of the character of 8, 
preserving as they do its introduction and a considerable part of its 
ten chapters on the numbers of the first decade. Since any reader 
can see in a moment that they ultimately come from a common 
ancestor,‘ this will be assumed without argument. These two 
writers, in fact, may be used as a sort of standard for judging whether 
others have drawn upon S. It may safely be believed that material 
common to both of them is from S; if we find the same matter in 
other writers, they also derived it from 8. If certain other writers, 


1 “‘Posidonius and the Sources of Pythagorean Arithmology,"’ Classical Phtlology, 
XV (1920), 309-22. 

2KEd. J. L. Heiberg, Annales internationales d'histoire, Congrés de Paris, 1900, 
ὅθ section, Histoire des sciences, Paris, 1901, pp. 27 ff. Anatolius is also extensively 
quoted in the Theologumena Arithmeticae (ed. Ast, 1817). 

ὃ Ezpostiio rerum mathematicarum ad legendum Platonem utilium, ed. E. Hiller, 
Leipsig, 1878. 

4 Except in one place, to be discussed below, these two are never at variance in 
making different statements about the same topic; one of them, however, usually 
Anatolius, may present topics which the other omits. Anatolius’ treatise is apparently 
a set of notes for the use of students, hence a mere outline, devoid of literary elabora- 
tion. Theon’s too is greatly condensed but somewhat more elaborate rhetorically; 
he is apt to say more about a given topic than Anatolius, while the latter preserves 
many more topics than Theon. Some of Anatolius’ material, not found in Theon, is 
perhaps not from S; but this forms no great part of the whole. 
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of whom it is thus known that they used S as a source, parallel 
material in Anatolius not attested by Theon, this too may be claimed 
for S, and so, when reasonable presumptions have thus been created, 
the circle of the influence of S may be enlarged and defined. 

I do not, however, intend to point out all the S material that can 
be identified in ancient literature, but will turn to the real point at 
issue, the method of transmission of S material. 

Very little inquiry shows that Theon and Anatolius both present 
S in an abridged form. Philo, who in the De mund: opificto certainly 
used 3, has in cc. 30-42 of that work a treatment of the number 7 
which in general agrees throughout with Anatolius, the latter here 
as usual being more voluminous than Theon. Philo’s account, 
however, is far longer even than Anatolius’, containing many more 
topics and saying more about each one; yet probably every one of 
these topics, whether or not paralleled by Anatolius, is from 8; the 
exceptions are certainly very few. This is proved by the fact that 
practically all of them are found, in connection with 8 material, in 
still other writers, Lydus! in particular showing a close likeness to 
Philo. But though Philo’s chapters give us our best idea of the 
original text of S, still even they are abridged, for they omit several 
topics which must certainly be referred to the anonymous source 
because of their occurrence in several of the writers of our group.’ 
Evidently some had only abridged versions of 5, while others used 
full or but slightly abridged texts. 

Among the descendants of 8, Philo, as far as the De mundi 
opificio is concerned, Anatolius, and Lydus give evidence of forming 
a closely related group. Theon, as far as he goes, generally agrees 
with them, but he differs from them radically in the insertion in the 
seventh chapter of a block of material, set in a context showing the 
closest agreement with Anatolius, but differing wholly from the pro-. 
nouncements of the three first mentioned upon the same subject, the 
control exercised by the number 7 over birth and the “‘ ages of man.”’ 
It will later be seen that by agreeing here with Theon rather than 
with Anatolius, Philo, and Lydus, a group including Chalcidius, 


1 De mensibus ii. 12. 


2 E.g., the 7 numbers used in Plato’s Timaeus, and the flow of euripi, both to be 
found in Theon, Anatolius, and Lydus. 
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Capella, Favonius, and others show that they belong to the subfamily 
of which Theon is an example; but we must first examine certain 
peculiarities shared by Philo and Lydus which prove that they are 
more closely related to each other than to Anatolius. 

Most important for this purpose is the following passage! 


dealing with the number 7: 
Philo De mundi Lydus De men- 
opificto c. 33: sibus ii. 12 
τοσοῦτο δὲ ἐν ὁβδο- (Winsch): 
μάδι πέφυκεν εἶναι οἵ γε μὴν Πυθα- 
τὸ ἱεροπρεπὲς ὥστε γόρειοι τῷ ἡγεμόνι 
ἐξαίρετον ὄχειν λό- τοῦ παντὸς τὴν ἑβδό- 
γον παρὰ τοὺς & μὴν ἀνατίθενται͵ 
δεκάδι πάντας ἀριθ’ς rovricrs τῷ ἑνί, 
pols: ἐκείνων yap καὶ μάρτυς ‘'Opdeis 
οἱ μὲν γεννῶσι οὗ λέγων οὕτως͵ βδό- 
γφῳνώμενοι, οἱ δὲ μη, ἥν ἐφίλησεν 


γεννῶνται μὲν, οὗ 
γω»νῶσι δε, οἱ δὲ ἀμ» 
φότερα καὶ γεννῶσι 
καὶ γεννῶνται" μόνη 
δὲ ἑβδομὰς by οὐδενὶ 
μέρει θεωρεῖται. 
. ...- δι᾽ ἣν αἰτίαν 
οἱ μὲν ἄλλοι φιλόσο» 
Φοι τὸν ἀριθμὸν τοῦ» 
τὸν ἐἑξομοιοῦσι τῇ 
ἀμήτορι νίκῃ καὶ 
παρθένῳ, ἣν ἐκ τῆς 
τοῦ Διὸς κεφαλῆς 
ἀναφανῆναι λόγος 
ἔχει, οἱ δὲ Πυθαγό- 
pus τῷ ἡγεμόνι 
τῶν συμπάντων. τὸ 
γὰρ μήτε γεννῶν 
μήτε γεννώμενον 
ἀκίνητον μένει’ ἐν 
κινήσει γὰρ ἡ yoe 
σις, ἐπεὶ καὶ τὸ yor 
νώμενον οὐκ ἄνευ 
κινήσεως, τὸ μὲν 


᾿Απόλλων. . . .. 


ἀκίνητον᾽ ἐν κινήσει 
γὰρ ἡ γῶώνησις, τὸ 
μὲν ἵνα γεννήσῃ, 
τὸ δὲ ἵνα γεννηθῇ, 
τοιοῦτος δὲ ὁ θεός, 
ὡς καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ ῥήτωρ 
ὁ Ταραντῖνος. φησὶ 
δὲ obrws* Ἔστι γὰρ 
ἡγεμὼν καὶ ἄρχων 
ἁπάντων κτλ. 


Philo Leg. all.i. 5: 
κατά τινα λόγον ol 
ἐντὸς δεκάδος ἀριθ- 


Anatolius, p. 35, 
6 ff.; 
ἑβδομὰς μόνη τῶν 
ἁντὸς δεκάδος οὗ yer- 
νᾷ οὐδὸ yeorara 
ὑπ᾽ ἄλλου ἀριθμοῦ 
πλὴν ὑπὸ μονάδος" 
διὸ καὶ καλεῖται ὑπὸ 
τῶν Πυθαγορείων 
παρθῶος ἁμήτωρ. 
τῶν δὲ ἄλλων τῶν 
dords δεκάδος ὁ μὲν 
δ' ὑπὸ δυάδος γεννῶ» 
ται, γεννᾷ δὲ σὺν 
τῇ αὐτῇ τὸν η΄, κτλ. 


Theon, p. 103 
(Hiller): 
μόνος yap τῶν ἐντὸς 
τῆς δεκάδος οὔτε 
γεννᾷ ἕτερον οὔτε 
γεννᾶται ὑφ’ ὁτί» 
βου" διὸ καὶ ᾿Αθηνὰ 
ὑπὸ τῶν Πυθαγορι- 
κῶν ἐκαλεῖτο, οὔτε 
μητρός τινος οὖσα 
οὔτε μήτηρ. οὔτε 
γὰρ γίνεται ἐκ 
συνδνασμοῦ οὔτε 
συνδυάζεται τινι. 
τῶν yap ἀριθμῶν 
τῶν by τῇ δεκάδι οἱ 
μὲν γεννῶσί τε καὶ 
γεννῶνται, ὡς ὁ 8’ 
γεννᾷ μὲν μετὰ δυά- 
δος τὸν 9’, γεννᾶται 
δὲ ὑπὸ δυάδος, κτλ. 


Chalcidius, c. 36 
(p. 102, 6ff., 
Wrobel) : 

. itaque om- 
nibus partim nas- 
centibus, partim 
parientibus, par- 
tim et nascentibus 
et parientibus, 
solus septenarius 
numerus neque ex 
duplicatione al- 
terius nascitur 


1Cf. also Hierocles In carm, aur. ap. Mullach, FPG, Vol. I, p. 465; schol. cod. 
Laur. in Met. 985 ὃ 23; Alexander in Met. 985 ὃ 26; Isidore, Capella, Favonius; Theo- 
logumena Arithmeticae, p. 44 Ast; Anon. Prol. tn introd. arith. Nicomachi ap. Tannery, 
Diophantus, Vol. II, pp. 73 ff. 
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Philo: 

ἵνα γεννήσῃ, τὸ δὲ 
ἵνα γεννῆται" μόνον 
δὲ οὔτε κινοῦν οὔτε 
κινούμενον ὃ πρεσβὺ» 
τερος ἄρχων καὶ 
ἡγεμών, οὗ λέγοιτ᾽ 
ἂν προσηκόντως εἰ» 


Lydus: 


pot γεννῶνται ἢ γεν- 
γῶσι τοὺς ἐντὸς 
δεκάδος καὶ αὐτήν. 
ἡ δὲ γε ἑβδομὰς 
οὔτε γεννᾷ τινα τῶν 
ἐντὸς δεκάδος ἀριθ- 
μῶν obre γεννᾷται 
ὑπό τινος, παρ᾽ ὃ 
μυθεύοντες οἱ Πυθα» 


Anatolius: 


Theon: 


nec infra decu- 
manum limitem 
parit quemquam. 
proptereaque 
Minerua est a 
ueteribus cogno- 
minatus, item ut 
ila sine matre 


perpetuoque 
yépacs τῇ derap- uirgo. 
ἂν τούτοις. Ἔστι θένῳ καὶ ἀμήτορι 
γάρ, φησίν, ὃ ἦγε: αὐτὴν ἀπεικάζουσιν, 
μὼν κτλ. ὅτι οὔτε ἀπεκυήθη 
οὔτε ἀποτέξεται. 


It is evident that, however differently they present it, Philo and 
Lydus drew from the same source, and that this contained matter 
not available for the others cited; indeed this ascription of 7 to the 
“leader of the universe” is unparalleled among the arithmologists. 
Let us, however, observe three points on which Philo and Lydus 
disagree: (1) Philo says the “other philosophers” identified 7 with 
Athena, Lydus does not mention the ‘‘others’”’; (2) Lydus quotes 
“Orpheus,’””! Philo does not; (3) Lydus says that Philolaus called 
7 “motherless,”’ Philo does not, but ascribes the epithet, if to anyone, 
to the ‘‘others,’”’ who called 7 ‘‘motherless, virgin Victory.” 

Since the contexts of both of these passages in Philo and Lydus 
so closely resemble Theon, Anatolius, and others that their derivation 
from S is unquestionable, it is hard to deny that, in some form, the 
identification with the “leader” occurred in the version of S used by 
them both; I am not sure, however, that either reports accurately 
what was there. On the first point, for mstance, all the other 
arithmologists of the S family agree that the Pythagoreans called 
7 Athena, thus flatly contradicting Philo. In fact, not even Lydus 
supports Philo in his assertion; he stands alone. As to the second 
point, the quotation of “‘Orpheus”’ may or may not be an interpolation 


1 Doubtlese the ὕμνος els ἀριθμόν ascribed to him; cf. Delatte, “Etudes sur la 
littérature pythagoricienne,”’ Bibl. de V'école des hautes études, fasc. 217, Paris, 1915, 
pp. 208 ff. 
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of Lydus or his immediate authorities; it is of little significance.' 
In the third disagreement Lydus is probably at fault; the epithet 
‘motherless”’ has been taken from its true context, the reference to 
Athena, and applied to the “leader.’’ If an explanation may be 
conjectured, the source probably did contain the quotation of 
Philolaus, associating 7 with the “leader,’’ and the identification with 
Athena as well, with reference to which, indeed, the whole argument 
that 7 does not generate and is not generated must have been framed. 
Philo, a Hebrew and a monotheist, has preferred to give undue 
prominence to Philolaus’ dictum as the Pythagorean teaching, 
because it suits his religious philosophy; in Lydus the vicissitudes of 
transmission have probably brought about the confusion of his 
report. The identification with Athena, however, has survived in 
the majority of S documents because it was the central identification 
of this chapter in the original. 

The essential fact gained is that Philo and Lydus depend on 
sources closely allied and fuller than those of Anatolius and the 
others, and this leads to another problem. When the arithmologists 
are examined side by side it is found that Lydus frequently has 
topics verbally identical with passages in good represeutatives of 8 
imbedded in contexts which cannot be paralleled in these authors, 
but which sometimes can be paralleled in parts of the Philonic corpus 
outside of the De mundi opificio, notably the Quaestzones et solutiones 
tn Genesim et Exodum.? The chief anomaly lies in the fact that in 


1 Quotations, especially of the Pythagorean pseudepigrapha, are characteristic of 
Lydus; he cites among others Philolaus, ὁ Χαλδαῖος, μυστικὸς λόγος, τὰ λόγια, Homer, 
Parmenides, Ocellus, Pythagoras, Archytas, Pherecydes, Proclus, and Hippocrates. 
Some of these were evidently not in 8, but S had some such quotations, e.g., the 
instances above; Hippocrates and Solon (Anatolius, p. 37, Philo De mundi opificio 
oc. 35, 36; Censorinus De die nat. 14. 3-4; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. xvi. 144. 4 ff.); 
Philolaus and Archytas in Theon, p. 106, 7 ff. Since 8 must in the first place have 
been compiled from such sources, citations of them, preserved to varying degrees, 
must be expected among their descendants. 


2 In Lydus De mensibus portions of the following deal with arithmology: i. 11, 15, 
17; ii. 4-12; iii. 4, 9, 10, 14; iv. 7, 22, 64, 76, 88, 97, 111, 122, 125, 162. In Philo, 
outaide of De mundi opificio, are Leg. all. i. 2,4, 5; De plant. Noe 18, 29, 32; De migr. 
Abr. 86: Quis rer. div. heres 35, 44; De cong. erud. grat. 17 ff.; De mut.nom. 1; De sept. 
1, 2, 6, 18, 19, 21; De vit. cont. 8; Quaest. et sol in Gen. i. 83, 91; ii. 5, 12, 14, 17, 32; 
iii. 38, 39, 49, 56, 61; iv. 8, 27, 71, 110, 151, 154, 164; Quaest. et sol. in Exod. i. 9; 
ii. 61, 78, 84, 87, 93, 94, 97, 99, 100; De vit. Mos. iii. 4, 5, 11; De dec. orac. 6, 7, 8, 21. 
Paraliels with Qu. in Gen. iii. 38; ij. 12; iv. 110; iv. 8; iii. 61; and ii. 5 are given in 
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the De mundi opificio Philo’s arithmology consistently agrees, with 
known representatives of S, like Anatolius;! whereas in this series of 
passages he does not—at least not closely; at the same time they 
are 80 like Lydus that community of source is beyond question, and 
in Lydus the doubtful parts are knit closely into contexts undoubtedly 
influenced by S. Do these peculiar passages of Philo and Lydus, 
then, come from a second source common to both, or may they 
also be claimed for S? The following examples furnish some basis 
for argument: 


Philo De mundi} Lydus De menstbus| Anatolius, p. 34,|Theon, p. 102, 4ff:.| Capella vii. 736, 


opificio 3: 


ii. 11, p. 32, 4 ff. 
(Wansch): 


ὁ γὰρ ἕξ ἀριθμὸς ye~ 
γνητικώτατός ἔστιν» 


6 ff.: 


pp. 260, 21-261, 2 
(Eyssenhardt) : 


this paper, and are the closest literal parallels to be found; there are other parallels in 
sense. In Lydus’ great arithmological passage, ii. 4-12, the following lines (Wtnsch’s 
edition) are most obviously from 8: pp. 23, 7-8, 22-24, 14; 25, 15-16; 28, 8-10; 
30, 8-16; 31, 8-9, 12-13; 32, 4-14; 33, 8-10, 14-34, 3; 34, 9-36, 9. Elsewhere there 
is certainly 8 material in iii. 4, p. 38, 17-22; iv. 64, p. 115, 3-9, 14-17, and probably 
more, as only paseages showing literal agreement with Philo and Anatolius are here 
listed. A notable parallel not cited below is between Lydus iv. 111, p. 150, 11 ff., 
and Philo Qu. ἐπ Gen. iii. 49 tertio compositio octaui, etc. 


1 On the monad Philo says little in De mundi opificio but his remark in ο. 9 that 
the first day was called ‘‘one,”’ not “‘first,"’ should be compared with Lydus ii. 4, p. 21, 
9-10. The account of 4 agrees closely with Anatolius (cf. also Theon, and Lydus 
iv. 64); the short statement about 5, c. 20, agrees with Lydus ii. 10, p. 31, 12 f.; on 
6 see c. 3 below; cc. 30-42, on 7, agree throughout with Anatolius, Theon, and Lydus; 
on 10 cf. part of o. 15 with Anatolius and Lydus iii. 4. The other numbers are not 
treated. 
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Philo: 

primus est per- 
fectus numerus, par 
suis partibus,) et 
primus par impar, 
acceptans aliquid 
etiam de causa 
effectiva secundum 
redundantem atque 
ex materiali et af- 
fectiva secundum 
parem: quare et 
inter maiores anti- 


De mundi opificio 
(continued) : 
τῶν re γὰρ ἀπὸ povd- 
δος πρῶτος τέλειός 
dort, ἰσούμενος τοῖς 
δαυτοῦ μέρεσι καὶ 
συμπληρούμενοτδ᾽᾿ ἐξ 
αὐτῶν ἡμίσους μὲν 
τριάδος, τρίτου δὲ δυά» 
δος, ἕκτου δὲ μονάδος. 
καὶ ὡς ἕπος εἰπεῖν 
ἄρρην re καὶ θῆλυς 

εἶναι πέφυκε 


Lydus: 


ὡς ἀρτιοπέριττος, per 
ἐχων καὶ τῆς δραστι- 


κῆς οὐσίας κατὰ τὸν 
περιττὸν καὶ τῆς 
ὑλικῆς κατὰ τὸν 


ἄρτιον" 


ὅθεν καὶ οἱ ἀρχαῖοι 
γάμον καὶ ἁρμονίαν 


1 αὐτὸν ἐκάλεσαν. 


τῶν γὰρ ἀπὸ μονάδος 


μόνος τάλειός ἐστι 
τοῖς αὑτοῦ μέρεσι, 


τῶν αὐτῶν, ἡμίσους 
μὲν τριάδος, τρίτου 
δὲ δυάδος, ἕκτου δὲ 
μονάδος. καὶ ἀπλῶς 
εἰπεῖν ἄρρην τε καὶ 
θῆλυς εἶναι πέφυκεν, 
ὡς καὶ αὐτὴ ᾿Αφρο- 
δίτη τὴν τοῦ ἄρρενος 


Anatolius: 


ads πρῶτος τέλειος 
ἀριθμός, τοῖς γὰρ 
αὑτῆς μέρεσιν ἀριθμεῖ- 
ται, α’ β’ γ᾽, ἃ ποιεῖ 
τὸν ζ΄" δκαξ ς’ ς΄" 
δὶς γ᾽ ς΄" τρὶς B’ CG’ 
πρῶτος συγκεῖται ἐξ 
ἡμίσεος τρίτου ἕκτου" 
τετραγωνιζόμενος re 
ριέχει αὑτὸν δὲ ok 


Theon: 


ὁ δὲ ς᾽ τέλειος" 

(Cf. Censorinus De 
die nat. 11. 4: nec 
immerito senarius 
fundamentum gig- 
nendi est; nam 
eum teleion Graeci, 
nos autem perfec- 
tum uocamus, quod 
elus partes tres, 
sexta et tertia et 
dimidia, id est I et 


Capella: 


senarium uero per- 
fectum analogicum- 
que esse quis dubi- 
tet, cum suis parti- 
bus impleatur ? 
nam et sextam sul 
intra se continet 
quod est unus, et 
tertiam quod duo, 
et medietatem quod 


hic autem numerus 


1 Cf. alzo Macrobius Comm. in somn. Scip. i. 6. 12-13; Favonius; Isidore; Theol. 
Artth., p. 36, bottom; Philo Leg. ail. i. 2. 


2 Philo Qu. in Gen. iii. 49: ‘“‘. . . . quod ueracissime quidam uocant harmoniam 
uel matrimonium.”’ 


3 Fries, op. ctt., regards it as important that both Capella and Favonius use 
forms of -plere. To judge from Philo, S originally had a double form (ἰσούμενος 
. « . . kal συμκληρούμενοε), the latter part being transmitted in the branch to which 
Capella and Favonius belong. Theon does not have it because he has only the second 


occurrence of this topic. 


Cf. also Lydus iv. 88, p. 136, 17 ff. 


4 This shows that Censorinus’ sources had yewnruwraros or something like it. 


5 Nicomachus ap. Photius cod. 187 has this topic. 


καὶ ἐκ ris ἑκατέρας 
δυνάμοω:ς ἥρμοσται" 
ἄρρεν μὲν γὰρ ἐν 
τοῖς οὖσι τὸ περιττόν, 
τὸ δὲ ἄρτιον θῆλυ. 
περιττῶν μὲν οὖν 
ἀριθμῶν ἀρχὴ τριάς, 
δυὰς δὲ ἀρτίων, ἡ δ᾽ 
ἐπ᾿ ἀμφοῖν δύναμις 
éfés. 
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Lydus: 


τήν τὰ τοῦ Ohdeos 
ἔχουσα φύσιν, καὶ 
διὰ τοῦτο παρὰ τοῖς 
θεοολόγοις ἀρρενόθηλυς 
καλουμένη. 

καὶ ἄλλος φησίν" ὃ 
ἐξ ἀριθμὸς ψυχογονι- 
κός ἐστιν, κτλ. 

(The rest bears 
no resemblance to 
the other authors 


quoted.) 


Anatolius: 


ἐξ ἀρτίου καὶ περιττοῦ 


τῶν πρώτων ἄρρενος 
καὶ θήλοος, 


δυνάμει καὶ πολλα» 
πλασιασμῷ γίνεται, 
διὸ καὶ ἀρρενόθηλυς 
καὶ γάμος καὶ ἄρτιο- 
πέρισσος καλεῖται. 
κάκληται δὲ γάμος 
διότι αὐτὸς μὲν τοῖς 


δαυτοῦ μέρεσίν ἐστιν ἐχῳιδὴ τοῖς 


ἴσος, 

ὡς δέδεκται, καὶ 
γάμου ἔργον τὸ ὅμοια 
ποιεῖν τὰ ἔκγονα τοῖς 
γονεῦσι. (The re- 
mainder agrees 
closely with 
Theon.) 


Theon: 


II et III, eundem 
ipsum perficiunt.) 


αὑτοῦ 
μέρεσίν ἐστιν ἴἕἴσος, 
ὡς δέδεικται, διὸ καὶ 
γάμον ἐκάλουν αὑτὸν 
ἐπεὶ γάμου ἔργον 
ποιεῖ ὅμοια τὰ ἔκγονα 
τοῖς γονεῦσι. (The 
remainder agrees 
closely with Ana- 
tolius.) 
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Capella: 


Ueneri est attribut- 
us quod ex utrius- 
que sexus commix- 
tione conficitur, id 
est, ex triade qui 
mas quod impar 
est numerus habe- 
tur, et dyade quae 
femina paritate; 
nam bis terni sex 
facit. 


Here, the statement that 6 is yeyynrixwraros, in Philo and Lydus 
but not in the others,! is associated, in Philo directly with S material 
paralleled by Anatolius et al., in Lydus with the same material, 
but after the intervention of a passage the agreement of which with 
Quaest. in Gen. iii. 38 could not be closer. 
of γεννητικώτατος in both Philo and Lydus, in an S context, and 
because of the difficulty of wrenching away what follows in Lydus, 
confirmed as it is by Quaest. in Gen. iii. 38 (itself somewhat resembling 
S material), the best judgment, I think, will decide that the whole 
passage of Lydus and Quaest. in Gen. 111. 38 both come from S, and 


1 Except, perhaps, Censorinus. 


In view of the occurrence 
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show again that Philo and Lydus possessed a particularly voluminous 
source. 

Note also the evidences of special relationships. The parallel 
ws ἔπος εἰπεῖν---ἀἁπλῶς εἰπεῖν in Philo and Lydus is most remarkable; 
that in the words ws δέδεικται used by both Anatolius and Theon 
equally so. In Anatolius they refer to the first occurrence of the 
topic at the beginning of the chapter; Theon, however, has omitted 
this mention of the topic and has given only its second occurrence, 
unnecessarily including ws δέδεικται, unless this is regarded as a 
reference to another part of his book.! To me, however, it seems 
to be another example of agreement between these two upon the 
merest matters of detail, comparable to the use by both of the words 
‘“‘as the diagram shows’”’ in the fifth chapter. However else they 
differ, such things show Theon and Anatolius to be extremely closely 
related. 

The passage above may also be used to show that Philo is not 
the source of Lydus; the detail about Aphrodite, not in Philo, but 
in Lydus, is also seen in its proper connection in Capella, which 
testifies to its presence in the original source. Philo, as a Jew, 
would have none of it, and Lydus cannot have taken it from him. 
There is no reason to believe that Philo would have included it in 
his lost Περὶ ἀριθμῶν, and that this was Lydus’ source. 


The following series of passages shows a similar situation: 


Lydus ii. 7: Philo, Quaest. in Anatolius, p. 30, Theon, p. 100, 
Gen. ii. 12: 23 ff.: 10 ff.: 
oe + - &3d τοῦ 
ἀρτίου καὶ ὑλικοῦ 
ἀριθμοῦ τὸ γὰρ 
ἄρτιον μέσον δι- 
ἀσπᾶται διαιρούμε- 
yor τοῦ ἑνός" μόνος 
δὲ ἀδιαίρετος ὁ 
περιττό. ὃ μὲν 
γὰρ ἄρρην ἀριθμὸς 
τετράγωνος, αὐγὴ 
καὶ ds, ἐξ ἰσότητος 
πλευρῶν συνεστώς" 


1 It could refer to the incidental remark at p. 101, 7, or to p. 45, 11 ff. 

2 Theon, p. 101, 19, ὡς δηλοῖ τὸ διάγραμμα =Anatolius, p. 34, 4. Perhaps the 
most notable agreement is in the introduction to their arithmologies. 

8 Cf. Classical Philology, XV, 320, n. 4. 
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Lydus: 


ὁ δὲ θῆλυς ἑτερο- 
μήκης, νύκτα καὶ 
σκότον ἔχων διὰ τὴν 
ἀνισότητα᾽ ὁ δὲ ὁτε- 
ρομήκης τὴν μὲν 
ἐλάττονα πλευρὰν 
ἐλάττονα ἔχει bl, 
τὴν δὲ μείζω περιτο 
τοτέραν ἑνί. ὥστε 
ὁ δύο ἀριθμὸς οὐ 
καθαρός, πρῶτον μὲν 
ὅτι κενός ἔστι καὶ 
οὐ ναστός, τὸ δὲ 
μὴ πλῆρες οὗ καθα» 
poy, ἀρχὴ δὲ ἀπει» 
ρίας καὶ ἀνισότη» 
ror ἀπειρίας μὲν 
διὰ τὴν ὕλην, ἀν» 


wahaot ὡς ὕλην 
καὶ ἑτερότητα τὴν 
δυάδα παραλαμβά» 
γουσι. τόλμαν δὲ 
καὶ οἱ περὶ Φερεκύ» 
δὴν ἐκάλεσαν τὴν 
δυάδα, καὶ ὁρμὴν 
καὶ δόξαν καλοῦσιν, 
ὅτι τὸ ἀληθὲς καὶ 
ψευδὲς ἐν δόξῃ ἐστί. 
πανσόβητος γὰρ ἡ 
ὕλῃ κτλ. 


Philo: 


numerus autem 
binus non mun- 
dus; primum 
quia vacuus est, 
non densus; quod 
autem non est 
plenum neque 
mundum est. 
praeterea quod 
est etiam initium 
infinitae immensi- 
tatis propter ma- 
teriam. necnon 
inaequalitate la- 
borat ob ceteros 
longos (numeros). 
nam qui 8 duobus 
induplicem augen- 
tur omnes alii 


longi sunt. atqui 


inaequale non est 
mundum, _sicut 
neque materiale, 
sed quod ab illo 
est fallibile est et 


Anatolius: 


ἔχει τὸ ἀνάλογον 
τῇ ὕλῃ καὶ παντὶ 
αἰσθητῷ. εἴκαζον 
αὐτὴν ἂν ἀρεταῖς 
ἀνδρείᾳ προβέβηκε 
γὰρ ἤδη" διὸ καὶ 


Theon: 


καθ᾽ ὃν ὕλη καὶ πᾶν 
70 αἰσθητόν. . . . . 


In the beginning of the chapter on 2 Anatolius has several topics 


not represented by anything that Lydus says. The latter, then, if 
he is using material from 8, begins at some point in the middle of 
the chapter. Now we have seen in a previous instance how 
Anatolius summarized in one or two words all that Philo and 
Lydus said about the topics dprioréperros and ἀρσενόθηλυς, where 

1 Philo Qu. tn Exod. ii. 100: “. .. . ternio est condensus plenusque numerus, 
nullam habens uacuitatem, sed quicquid in dualitate discerptum erat adimplens."’ 
This passage is so similar in character that there need be no hesitation in pronouncing 


it based on something in 8. Cf. Favonius’ remark on δ, ‘‘constat hio ex pleno et non 
pleno, tribus uidelicet et duobus.”’ 
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they were drawing upon a version of S fuller than his; it is a 
tempting conjecture that he has done the same with the topic ὕλη 
here, which Lydus and Philo have preserved more nearly in full; 
and again, the use by Lydus of unquestionable S material in the 
context, and the support of Philo, lend color to the assumption. 
Perhaps—but this is not so certain—Lydus represents 5 even in 
what follows the quotation given and Anatolius, supported by 
Theon, gives a rough summary. For the portions quoted, at any 
rate, we probably rightly assert that their source was 8. 

From the material quoted or cited above it is clear that Lydus 
utilized an S source of a form closely resembling that of Philo’s, 
and more voluminous than the source of Anatolius and Theon, and 
finally, since we see that Philo and Lydus, when they agree in 
material not found in Theon and Anatolius, are often merely following 
their more comprehensive source, it becomes probable that even 
when the fact cannot be proved by Philonian parallels Lydus may 
sometimes be quoting 8. For many passages, of course, this cannot 
be claimed, but for a considerable part of that section into which the 
bulk of his arithmology is collected, De mensitbus ii. 4-12, the state- 
ment should hold. For there are, in the first place, close verbal 
agreements throughout this section with the best representatives of 
5, Philo, Theon, and Anatolius,’ as well as others, only slightly less 
significant, with Philo outside the De mundi: opificio and with the 
Theologumena Arithmeticae;* furthermore, it is hardly questionable 
that if S was the source of part of this section—as we know it was— 
its influence extended over the whole. Most important of all, in the 
one place where Lydus can be compared with a practically unabridged 
S text, that is, in the discussion of 7, where Philo can be used,? it is 
seen that Lydus employed very little other than S material.‘ In 


1 These are cited above, p. 102, n. 2. 

2 E.g., cf. Lydus, p. 23, 7 ff., with Philo Qu. in Gen. iv. 110, and with both οἵ. the 
statements of Capella and Favonius about the monad; p. 25, 12 ff., with Philo wid. 
iv. 8 and Theol. Arith., p. 16; p. 28, 8 ff., with Philo loc. cit. and Theol. Arith., p. 8; 
p. 26, 13 ff., with Theol. Arith., p. 15; p. 26, 18 ff., with Theol. Arith., p. 16; p. 27, 1 ff., 
with Theol. Arith., p. 13; p. 31, 8, with Anatolius and Favonius on the pentad, Macro- 
bius i. 6, 18, Capella vii. 735, [Plut.] Epit. iii. 14. 1, Philo De mundi opif. 20. 

8 De mensibus ii. 12 and De mundi opif. 30-42. 

4 Generally there is close correspondence throughout these passages, but Lydus 
does not preserve as many topics as does Philo, nor at such length. In some places, 
however, by giving something lost by the others, even Philo, but yet undoubtedly 
from 5, he gives further proof that his source was most comprehensive. Cf. Lydus, 
p. 35, 2 ff., with Philo De mundi opif. 41 and Anatolius, p. 36, 15; Lydus, p. 36, 5 ff., 
with Anatolius, p. 36, 24. 
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addition to the many. parallels which can only be referred to here, 
it can be shown that very probably the arithmological block, ii. 4-12, 
preserves one characteristic feature of arrangement from the original 
5. The argument is based on comparing such expressions as ἡ κατ᾽ 
αἴσθησιν τριάς, ἡ νοητὴ τριάς in pages 25, 12 ff., 27, 1 ff., and 17 ff. 
and others similar in pages 29, 7-8, and 30, 7-9, with certain 
phrases of Philo. 

In Philo’s long discussion of 7! the narrative falls roughly into 
this scheme: 

I. Introductory—to describe the hebdomad properly is impos- 
sible. 7 

II. The two hebdomads, “inside” and “outside” the decade. 
The latter described. | 

III. Transition to the hebdomad “within” the decade, and its 
powers ἐν νοητοῖς (cf. c. 34); followed by a group of topics. 

IV. Transition again, and the powers of 7 ἐν αἰσθητοῖς, with 
topics. 

V. Transition, “though it shows so many forms in both bodiless 
and conceptual things, the natyre of 7 extends also over all visible 
creation. For what is not φιλέβδομον ᾽ Topics follow. 

VI. Etymology—érré, σεβασμός, septem. 

Thus groups of topics are made and the transitions supply the 
headings. In most cases the topics themselves are all that can be 
paralleled in other writers, but in a few instances the transitions 
themselves are paralleled; for example, the fifth heading indicated 
above: 


Philo De mundi opificio 38 
τοσαύτας ἰδέας καὶ ἔτι πλείονας ἡ ἐβδο- 
μὰς ἐν ἀσωμάτοις καὶ νοητοῖς ἐπιδείκνυ- 
ται. διατείνει δὲ αὑτῆς ἡ φύσις καὶ 
ἐπὶ τὴν ὁρατὴν πᾶσαν οὐσίαν, οὐρανὸν 
καὶ γῆν, τὰ πέρατα τοῦ παντὸς φθάσασα. 
τί γὰρ οὐ φιλέβδομον; . . . . αὐτίκα 
τὸν οὐρανόν φασιν ἑπτὰ διεζῶσθαι κύ- 
κλοις, κτλ. 


Lydus ii. 12, p. 34, 16 (Wiansch) 
διατείνει δὲ αὐτῆς ἡ φύσις καὶ ἐπὶ τὴν 
ὁρατὴν ἅπασαν οὐσίαν, οὐρανὸν καὶ γῆν" 
αὐτίκα γοῦν οὐρανόν φασιν ἑπτὰ διε- 
ζῶσθαι κύκλοις, κτλ. 

Anatolius, p. 36, 25 


Philo Leg. all. i. 4 


χαίρει δὲ ἡ φύσις ἑβδομάδι: πλάνητές 
τε γὰρ ἑπτὰ γεγόνασιν, κτλ. 


This shows that at least one Philonic transition was in Lydus’ 
source, and the use of the coined word φιλέβδομος is strong evidence 


1 De mundi opif. co. 30-42. 
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of the same thmg for the family of Anatolius. Lydus uses phrases, 
cited above, that appear to be of the same character, and even in 
the other writers! here and there may be found what seem to be 
introductions or transitions surviving from their literary ancestors. 
A scheme of grouping topics under heads seems clearly enough to 
have characterized S, though what the groups were, and whether 
they were always the same, is not clear. Traces of such a scheme 
in Lydus form additional evidence of the great influence of S upon 
his arithmology. 

Outside of Lydus’ great arithmological block there are two 
sections, iii. 4 and iv. 64, which certainly contain material from 8. 
With the first should be compared the nearly identical passages in 
Anatolius (p. 39, 5 ff.) and Philo (De mundi opificto 15);? to the 
second I have referred elsewhere. The source of the rest of his 
arithmology, scattered here and there,‘ is harder to determine; it 
cannot be argued with such probability that the same sources were 
used for all or that S played such a large part. In one case Lydus 
probably used the lost Theologumena Arithmeticae of Nicomachus,® 
perhaps in others as well; twice Philo is a possible source. One of 
the latter passages, 1}. 14, connects the number 30 with the length 
of a generation, and is directly paralleled by Philo Quaest. in Gen. 
ii. 5; but this is a topic probably used in S, for Censorinus De die 
natali 17, 2 has it and in the Theologumena Arithmeticae it appears in 
the discussion of the control of human life by the number 7; 30 
might also appear as an analogue of 3. Hence in this case both 
Philo and Lydus could have derived the topic from their common 
source. But though the other of the two passages, De mensibus 

1 E.g., Chalcidius c. 37 ad init. (quoted below); Capella vii. 733, p. 265, 5: ‘quid 


quod omnium natura nonne huic probatur numero (sc. 7) deseruire?"’ (Cf. with this 
the passages quoted above.) 

2 The citations are undoubtedly based on the tenth chapter of the original S, 
but the topic is closely paralleled in the introduction as well; cf. Anatolius, p. 29, 6-8; 
Theon, p. 99, 17-20; Sextus Empiricus Adv. math. iv. 2 ff. It:is found also in Chal- 
cidius c. 35; Hierocles In carm. aur. ap. Mullach, FPG, Vol. I, p. 464; Capella 
vii. 742; Isidore Laber numerorum, Migne, PL, Vol. LXXXIII, 190BC; [Plut.] Epi. 
i. 3. 8; Stobaeus Eel. i. 10. 12. 

3 Classical Philology, XV, 315, n. 2, for Lydus, p. 115, 14-17; for Lydus, p. 115, 
4-9, cf. Theon and Anatolius on the triad. 

4 The passages concerned are enumerated in p. 102, ἢ. 2. 

5 De mensibus iv. 162; this passage mentions Nicomachus by name but is not at 
. all like Theol. Arith., Ὁ. 55 Ast; hence the reference is without doubt to the lost work of 
Nicomachus. 
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iii. 10, which is practically identical with Quaest. in Gen. iii. 61, 
might conceivably occur in the discussion of 2 or 3, 4 or 9, of an 8 
document, it obviously refers to Lev. 23:18-19, and was doubt- 
less from the first most at home in an Old Testament commentary. 
Since there is otherwise no proof that Lydus and Philo shared any 
common source except S, we may, I think, admit that in this, and 
perhaps even in other isolated instances, Lydus drew from Philo 
himself, without prejudicing the general conclusion that elsewhere, 
certainly in De menstbus ii. 4-12, he did not use Philo directly but a 
document similar to Philo’s authority. 

One other important detail with regard to Lydus is that he quotes 
Proclus in his arithmology ;! this, together with the signs of confusion 
and disjointedness in his book, indicates that his S material comes 
to him through other hands and was not his own compilation, and 
furthermore that one of his authorities, perhaps his immediate source, 
wrote after the time of Proclus. But the version of 8 involved in 
Lydus’ ancestry was a full one, at least as far as De mensbus ii. 4-12 
is concerned, though some of the scattered arithmological passages 
may be derived from an abridgment of the style of Anatolius.? 

The discussion of Lydus helps in elucidating the problems raised 
by Philo. There can be no doubt that all the arithmology in the 
De mundi opificto comes from §, and now, through Lydus, we see 
that those passages elsewhere which do not resemble Theon and 
Anatolius, but are paralleled in Lydus, come probably from an 
unabridged 8. The passages of Philo’s Old Testament commentaries 
which contain arithmology are listed above, but in the interests of 
space I shall not examine them all, but make only a few general 
observations about them. 

The chief reason why these Philonic passages look unlike the 
ordinary S type of arithmology is because they are concerned with 
the higher numbers which figure in Scripture narratives—the dimen- 
sions of the ark, for instance. Per se, such numbers probably were 
not discussed in 3, but their arithmological interpretation usually 
involves the lower numbers as well, and here Philo might, and in 
fact seems to, use 5. 


1 De menstbus ii. 6, p. 23, 11; ii. 8, p. 27, 19. Proclus’ dates were 410-85 a.p. 
2 F.g., in iv. 64, p. 115, 4-9 and 14-17. 
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Again, Philo’s method of writing in these commentaries is very 
different from what is seen in the De mundi opificio. Take as an 
example the discussion of 8 in Quaest. in Gen. iii. 49; the qualities of 
8 are enumerated, one after another, with primo, secundo, and so on. 
The arrangement, certainly, is quite foreign to the S tradition, but 
in the details some agreement may be found both in this case and 
in others. 

In dealing with the higher numbers, too, Philo probably supplied 
much of the material himself, but employing recognized Pythagorean 
devices, such as the summations of numbers, tnangular and other 
polygonal numbers, and the like. One might almost say that he 
himself expanded S to fit his special needs, using its own material 
and its own methods. In general, however, we are justified in 
concluding that among other sources Philo used a very comprehensive 
version of 8, which he sometimes quoted literally and sometimes 
recast in his own way. 

Up to this point we have been concerned pnmarily with Philo, | 
Lydus, and Anatolius, who represent what is probably the older 
strain of the S family. Now we turn to Theon and the others. 

There is but one divergence of primary importance to be noted 
in the comparison of Theon and Anatolius; the rest may be accounted 
for on the ground that either Theon or Anatolius has omitted 
something, originally in S, which the other happens to preserve, 
and such variants have but little significance for the history of the 
transmission. But in the chapter on 7, at page 103, 18 ff., after 
several sentences agreeing fully with Anatolius, Theon suddenly 
interjects a passage beginning with a quotation from Posidonius. 
This section commences with the statement that the lunar month is 
made up of four hebdomads, continues with various topics showing 
the control exercised by 7 over childbirth and the ages of man, and 
extends nearly, or quite, to the end of the chapter. The portion 
dealing with childbirth and the ages is wholly unlike anything in 
Philo or Anatolius—Lydus neglects the subject entirely—for they 
say only that seven months’ children are viable, and on the ages of 
man simply quote the elegy of Solon and a passage of Hippocrates. 
On the other hand, a whole series of arithmologists, Chalcidius, Varro, 
Capella, Favonius, Macrobius, and the Theologumena, agree with 
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Theon in putting at this point something much like his account. 
In other words, this is a test passage upon which the S family as a 
whole divides into two camps. 

Now since Theon otherwise agrees with Anatolius very closely, 
sometimes in the minutest detail, I can see no escape from the con- 
clusion that here there has been some interpolation into, or modifica- 
tion of, the original S, and it is perfectly clear that Theon, and not 
Anatolius, has admitted the interpolation. For it is Theon who 
mentions Posidonius’ name; Posidonius is later than the compiler 
of 8; hence the original S could not have mentioned him, and liberty 
has been taken with the original text in that line of arithmologies 
which does. 

This quotation, furthermore, adds further proof to the contention 
of the writer’s previous essay. If Theon (or his authority) quotes 
Posidonius, it is implied that the material contained in this citation 
was not in the original document used as a general source; con- 
sequently Posidonius was not the author of that document. Nor is 
Theon’s arithmology Posidonian, save in so far as Posidonius is 
interpolated into it. 

The quotation of Posidonius, in Theon, extends probably at least 
over page 103, lines 18-23, and whether or not it goes farther, the 
characteristic unlikeness to Anatolius persists practically to the 
chapter’s end.' The part dealing with birth and the ages (p. 103, 
ll. 1-9) is wholly unlike; at 104, 15-16 comes a list of seven vital 
organs headed, in Theon, by γλῶσσα, in Anatolius and Philo by 
στόμαχος; and in page 104, lines 16-18, Theon says upon the authority 
of Herophilos that the length of the intestine is twenty-eight cubits, 
while Anatolius gives it as twenty-one on the same authority. The 
writers mentioned above as siding with Theon against Philo and 
Anatolius agree with Theon also regarding the names of the vital 
organs. There is, however, a general agreement between the two 
groups, save on the matter of birth and the ages; they use the same 
topics and much the same wording. This must be due to the fact 
that S is ultimately back of each strain, but the peculiar features 


1 Verbal likeness between the two, which ceases at pp. 103, 18-104, 12, begins 
again at p. 104, 12, but though their language from here to the end of the chapter is 
similar the two curious discrepancies in detail noted above occur in this portion. 
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found in Theon and the others must have been derived from some- 
thing outside of the family from which Philo and Anatolius descend. 

If we compare the passages! in which the various arithmologists 
enumerate the ‘‘ages of man,’’ one group, consisting of Philo, Ana- 
tolius, and Clement of Alexandria, are seen to be characterized by 
the quotation of Solon and Hippocrates; the rest, omitting this, 
make the statement, not found in the first group, that the teeth 
appear at the seventh month. It is probable that the Solonian and 
Hippocratic passages are the basis upon which are founded all the 
accounts of the second group, which, it may be remarked, have 
many things in common. Among them, the Theologumena Arith- 
meticae and Macrobius are practically identical;* they go into the 
greatest detail, and because the tendency in arithmological transmis- 
sion is in general to abbreviate rather than amplify, what they say 
is doubtless closest to the original source. All the rest seem to 
have concise statements derived from the longer form preserved by 
these two. 

Now this longer version, in connection with the seventh and 
fourteenth years,? makes promment the fact that the προφορικὸς λόγος 
then develops, and from this we must deduce that a Stoic had 
something to do with the formulation of the original of this account, 
for this is a distinctively Stoic doctrine.‘ Again, Chalcidius, Capella, 
and Favonius agree exactly upon the details of the ‘‘ages,”’ and 
state that at twenty-one years the beard grows and that increase in 
height comes at twenty-eight; Theon, however, who otherwise 
agrees with them, says that the beard and increase in height come 
at twenty-one and increase in breadth at twenty-eight, herein agreeing 
exactly with Macrobius and substantially with the Theologumena, 
which fails to mention the beard. Deviation under such circum- 
stances cannot be mere chance. 


1Philo De mundi opif. 35-36; Anatolius, p. 36, 25 ff.; Theol. Artth., pp. 48-50; 
Macrob. i. 6. 67 ff.; Theon, p. 104, 5 ff.; Chalcidius ο. 37; Capella vii. 739; Favonius; 
Varro ap. Gellius iii. 10; Clem. Alex. Strom. vi. xvi. 144. 41. 

3 Macrobius has preserved more of the original of both; of. p. 116, nn. 2 and 8. 

8 Their statements are similar, but there is a slight disagreement in arrangement. 

4 There is no reason why S may not from the first have contained Stoic doctrines, 
irrespective of special Stoic influences or interpolations later, as the S material was 
in the course of transmission. The neo-Pythagoreans were eclectics. This, however, 
is a particularly striking case and the surrounding circumstances unusual. 
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If now we put together all the evidence—Posidonius knew and 
used S; some Stoic has modified S by inserting the account of the 
ages seen in Macrobius and the Theologumena, and more briefly in 
the rest of the group; Theon, immediately after citing Posidonius’ 
name, significantly parallels Macrobius and the Theologumena against 
Chalcidius, Favonius, and Capella—the probability becomes high 
that Posidonius himself is the original source of the account of the 
ages seen in Macrobius and the Theologumena, and in fact of the 
whole block of material wherein the Theonian and Philonic groups 
differ, and which we know came by interpolation into the S family. 

Furthermore, Theon and Chalcidius cannot have taken their 
respective accounts from the same authority; and therefore if 
Chalcidius, as is generally believed, here follows Adrastus, Theon, 
certainly here and probably in the whole of his arithmological passage, 
cannot be following Adrastus.! His source, rather, seems to have 
drawn directly upon Posidonius, because it agrees so closely with the 
Theologumena Arithmeticae and Macrobius. 

On the other hand, if, as seems probable, all of this group alike 
depend ultimately upon Posidonius in this passage, it must be taken 
as a sign that all had as a common ancestor an S document thus 
modified from Posidonius’ Commentary on the Timaeus, for surely 
such similar deviations from the Philonic norm cannot have been 
made independently; and Adrastus and the undetermined source 
of Theon must be included in this related group. It is far more 
likely that the common ancestor was an S document with such 


1 At present no other conclusion seems possible; yet as the writer pointed out in 
Classical Philology, XV, 318 (with n. 2) Chalcidius and Theon are closely related. 
The explanation must be that the source of Theon used a source practically the same 
as that of Adrastus. Note, however, that the important agreement with regard to 
the harmonic ratios mentioned in Class. Phil., XV, 318, lies between Chalcidius and 
Theon, p. 58, 13 ff., a passage not in Theon’s formal arithmology, but referred to 
Adrastus by Altmann, op. cit., pp. 22ff. (though not by Schmekel and Borghorst). 
Altmann alone thinks Theon’s source, in Ὁ. 99, 8 ff., Adrastus; Schmekel, op. cit., 
p. 409, n. 3, names Thrasyllus, and Borghorst Moderatus; Hiller, Rhein. Mus., XXVI, 
584, n. 1, says it cannot be Adrastus. The evidence above makes for the prevailing 
view, but the question cannot yet be called settled. The analysis of Theon’s text 
to show the different sources involves extremely nice judgments and too much that is 
subjective; hence the results cannot be fully satisfactory. FE. Hiller in Rhein. Mus., 
XXVI, 582 ff., is chiefly responsible for the belief that Chalcidius follows Adrastus, 
but Chalcidius’ text has not been studied as carefully as Theon’s. It is not impossible 
that Theon follows Adrastus, while Chalcidius, in his arithmology, has some other 
authority. 
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modification than an S arithmology incorporated by Posidonius in 
his commentary, both because all the modifications seem to have 
been made in one place, in the seventh chapter, and because 
Posidonius apparently made a different use of the introduction to 
S from what is seen in Theon.! This may indicate that his arith- 
mology was not formally arranged as such, or was even incomplete. 
Though it is by no means certain, even Macrobius and the Theo- 
logumena are perhaps to be traced to an S document of this type 
rather than to Posidonius himself. 

The Theologumena Arithmeticae, generally ascribed to Iamblichus, 
deserves more study than can be given here. It is without doubt 
in very large part Nicomachean, based on the Theologumena Arith- 
meticae of Nicomachus. Its connection with S is obvious, for dozens 
of the topics of the S tradition appear in its pages; probably Nico- 
machus himself used S. The theory also has been advanced that 
Posidonius influenced it; but it would be hard to say whether all the 
S topics employed came to Nicomachus through Posidonius or not. 

It would be rash also to pass final judgment on Macrobius without 
extended study. It seems probable, however, that Macrobius made 
use, probably indirectly, of the lost Theologumena Arithmeticae of 
Nicomachus, and through this is influenced by Posidonius and S. 
This statement is prompted by the fact that in a number of passages, 
one a very long one, Macrobius agrees very closely with the Theo- 
logumena as printed by Ast,? but sometimes offers a fuller ver- 
sion than the latter,? which seems to point to a use of Nicomachus, 
the chief source of Iamblichus. It has been argued that Macrobius 
had a neo-Platonic source; if so, this without doubt was influenced 
by Nicomachus.* 


1 See Sextus Empiricus Adv. math. vii. 91 ff., and Class. Phtl., XV, 310, 321. 

2 Cf. Macrobius i. 6. 11 with Theol. Arith., p. 53; «id., 14-18 with pp. 47-48; 
24—40 (especially secs. 33, 36, 39) with p. 50; 45 with p. 43; 44 with p. 44; 61-80 
with pp. 45 ff.; the last is the strongest instance. 

3 F.g., sections 68, 74, 78 and others in Macrobius contain matter not in Theol. 
Arith. but very closely knit into the common account and obviously from the common 
source. 

4So Borghorst, op. cit., pp. 43 f.; Altmann, op. cit., pp. 51 ff., especially pp. 69-70. 
The latter thinks the neo-Platonic source of Macrobius, as well as Nicomachus, Theon, 
and Chalcidius, used Adrastus. But this promiscuous grouping does not permit 
an explanation of the extreme closeness of Theon to Anatolius, Philo, and Lydus, 
whom he believes to depend upon Posidonius—an impossibility, as has been argued in 
this paper. 
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Varro, too, apparently drew some material from the S tradition, 
and is an important figure in it because he has long been regarded 
as the chief source of Capella, Favonius, and Macrobius; in fact, 
the position ascribed to him is second only to that of Posidonius. 

The two books of Varro known positively to have contained arith- 
mology are the T'ubero or De origine humana, quoted by Censorinus 
De die natali, 9 ff.,1 and the first of the fifteen books of Imagznes, 
or Hebdomades, cited by Aulus Gellius iii. 10. The former dealt 
with numbers only in so far as they govern birth, and the latter 
devoted itself to the number 7 alone. Our positive knowledge, 
therefore, does not permit it to be stated that Varro wrote a complete 
arithmology, or that a complete arithmology could have been based 
on anything that he wrote. 

A noteworthy characteristic of Varro’s arithmology is its inde- 
pendence. While others usually reproduced the traditional topics, 
he seems to have drawn other pertinent material from the great 
number of Greek and Latin authors that he had read, and to have 
added much on his own account.® 

In the Tubero Varro can have taken only details from the S 
tradition; his main account of the control of childbirth by the 
number 7 differs radically from what is found in the Theologumena 
or in any other of the authors we have considered,*? and he has an 


1 Of the passage cited cc. 9. 1—14, 2 are obviously drawn from Varro mainly, but 
it may be doubted whether co. 14. 3 ff. are; for 14. 2 gives Varro's doctrine of the 
ages of man, and in the following sections are presented the opinions of others, in a 
similar fashion and with no mark of being taken through Varro. As Hippocrates 
and Solon are among those cited, without much doubt an 8 document of the type of 
Philo and Anatolius was consulted—the only place where the two would be likely 
to be found together. If this came through Varro, he himself must have used 8 
in its Philonic-Anatolian form. 

3 E.g., ap. Gellius loc. cit. he speaks of the seven ‘‘halcyon days,’’ of the limit of 
human height as 7 ft., and adds a detail about the number of teeth that appear in 
infants. These are not elsewhere paralleled, nor is his account of childbirth exactly 
like any other. 

8 Censorinus c. 11. Using the Pythagorean “‘plinthion in double ratio’”’ 6, 8, 9, 12 
(cf. Philo De mundi opif. c. 37, Qu. in Gen. i. 91, iii. 38, iv. 27; Theol. Arith., ἡ. 39), 
Varro says that in the first 6 days a humor lacteus is formed, in the next 8 a humor 
sanguineus, in the next 9 flesh, and in the next 12 the formation of the fetus is com- 
pleted; the period of formation is 35 days, and the whole gestation period 6 X35, or 
210 days for seven months’ children. Something similar is found in Augustine De 
div. quaest. lrxzivi, quaest. lvi; but Augustine uses stages of 6, 9, 12, and 18 days, 45 in 
all, for the formation of nine months’ children doubtless (the ‘‘ plinthion in the triple 
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apparently original account of the ages.! In the Hebdomades far 
more that is derived from S can be traced, with the admixture, 
however, of certain topics probably origmal with him. The fact 
that he mentions the growth of the teeth at seven months, and that 
his account of the numerical control of gestation bears some resem- 
blance to what Theon says, suggest that he may have taken his 
material by way of Posidonius.? 

To the writer’s mind the arguments which have been made to 
show that Varro was the source of Capella, Favonius, and even of 
Macrobius, lack force. Since these writers, in arithmology, were 
all members of the S family, the same topics naturally occur in all 
of them, and to point out a simple parallel is of small significance, 
for it might be derived almost anywhere. To prove that a given 
writer followed Varro and no other, one must show parallels to some 
of the distinctive things in Varro; yet, though Varro was one of the 
most independent of arithmologists and made many statements 
wholly unlike those of Philo, Theon, Anatolius, and the rest, in no 
case has a parallel between his peculiar topics and Capella, Favonius, 
or Macrobius been pointed out. 

Eyssenhardt’s contention® that Varro was Capella’s source is 
regarded by Fries as successfully maintained and is used by the 
latter as the basis of his declaration that Varro was the source of 
Favonius. Eyssenhardt begins with the comparison of Capella’s 
statements about the monad and a citation of Varro about God 


ratio’’), regarding which Varro does not, as one would expect, give a similar account. 
In the Theol. Arith., p. 39, 6X35 and 6X45 are stated to be the gestation periods; 
the two plinthia are mentioned but not these stages of fetal development, and sbid., 
pp. 46-47, the stages are reckoned by weeks. In fact, none of the arithmologists 
parallels this Varronian account, not even Varro himself ap. Gellius iii. 10. 


1 Censorinus c. 14, 2. 

2 Varro states that the seed coagulates the first week; the head and spine of males 
is formed in the fifth; formation is completed in the seventh, and birth takes place 
usually after 273 days. Theon, p. 104, 2 ff., says that the formation is completed in 
seven weeks according to Empedocles; some say males are formed in five. In the 
Theol. Arith., p. 47 ff., five weeks are given as the period of formation for a seven months’ 
child, for the nine months’ children six for females and seven for males; the 273 days’ 
period is not paralleled. Varro’s account possibly has the same origin as these others, 
but in any case he has considerably modified it. 

3 In his edition of Capella, Leipsig, 1866, pp. liii ff., Borghorst, op. cit., p. 45, accepts 
the view, and also thinks Favonius based upon Varro. 
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containing no reference whatever to numbers, a decidedly fantastic 
parallel. He then cites their accounts of childbirth, but can show 
only that they both have the portions common to nearly all arith- 
mologists, none of the peculiarly Varronian traits; the same, too, 
can be said of the only other citations he makes, regarding 7 and the 
moon. The argument really shows only that Capella belongs to the 
S family, and is far from proving him Varronian. 

Fries’s view about Favonius is open to precisely the same objec- 
tions. The parallels which he claims are parallels with half a dozen 
others besides Varro, and there is nothing distinctively Varronian 
about them; furthermore, to prove Favonius Varronian through 
’ parallels with Capella is simply to pyramid hypotheses, and is based 
on false theory if it cannot be established that Capella drew on Varro. 
Favonius does, to be sure, once cite Varro by name in a passage in 
which 27, the cube of 3, is connected with the length of the moon’s 
course; but neither is it sure that this is a direct citation of Varro, 
nor is it necessarily derived from any Varronian arithmology, for 
in the only Varronian arithmological text which we have Varro 
adheres to the usual view of the writers of this school and says that 
the moon’s course is finished in 28 (4X7) days.' Incidentally, Fries 
errs in saying that Macrobius i. 6. 53 agrees fere simillimis verbis 
with Favonius; for in the passage cited Macrobius mentions only 
the 28-day month of the moon. The only other passage which can 
possibly be connected with Varro is that in which Favonius translates 
xbBos quadrantal, a Varronian word,? as Fries says, relying on Gellius 
i. 20. But Gellius in this passage does not directly quote this word 
from Varro; he cites him once, to be sure, but the whole passage is 
not necessarily derived from him. 

If, then, special Varronian influence upon Capella and Favonius 
cannot be shown, what is the probable line of their descent? It is at 
least clear that both belong to the S family, and Capella, though 
his style is unique, is closer to the other members of the group than 


1T.e., ap. Gellius iii. 10. 

2 Cf. Cassiodorius Exp. in. Psalt., Migne, PL, Vol. LXX, p. 79B: “‘iste autem 
numerus (sc. 8) est quem arithmetici actu primum quadrantal appellant, quem 
Philolaus Pythagoricus harmoniam geometricam uocat.’”’ The citation of Philolaus 
is found in Nicomachus [ntrod. arith. ii. 26. 2 (but not in Boethius Inst. arith. ii. 49). 
The word guadrantal here hardly indicates Varronian influence. 
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Favonius in that he presents more of the usual topics. In one sig- 
nificant passage, vii. 739, in which the ages, vital organs, sensory 
openings, and parts of the body are dealt with, Capella parallels 
Chalcidius, c. 37, very closely... But though many words and phrases 
are identical, Capella cannot have copied from Chalcidius, for he 
must have taken his account of the parts of the body, for example, 
from the same source as the rest of the passage, and this is wholly 
omitted by Chalcidius. The possibility remains, however, that 
Adrastus, the supposed authority of Chalcidius, can have either 
directly or indirectly influenced Capella here; if so, there must have 
been a Latin translation of Adrastus in the ancestry of both Chalcidius 
and Capella, for their agreements are in the Latin terms. In the | 
rest of his arithmology there is no especial likeness between Chalcidius 
and Capella, beyond the use of topics employed by many others, 
and parallels of this sort, as has already been remarked, are useless 
in the present investigation. 

Both Capella and Favonius, however, have a rather unusual 
treatment of the monad. They make the distinction between 
numerus and the numerabile, and hence between unity and one.* 
In Chalcidius and Macrobius this notion does not occur, and the 
monad is identified with the immutable, timeless God, or his mind, 
containing the forms of all numbers and things, whence also these 
emanate. This is also the conception of Nicomachus.? It is neo- 
Platonic, obviously; the former Aristotelian, particularly as Capella 
gives it. The former conception, too, underlies two passages in 
which Philo and Lydus show a surprising verbal identity—Quaest. 
in Gen. iv. 110 and De menstbus, page 23, 7 ff.—and may be traced 


1E.g., Capella: ‘‘item secunda hebdomas pubertatem mouet gignendique possi- 
bilitatem, tertia florem genarum, quarta incrementa staturae finiuntur, quinta iuuenilis 
aetatis plena perfectio est,"’ etc. Chalcidius: ‘‘idem quoque secunda hebdomade 
pubertatem adfert utrique sexui gignendique et pariendi maturitatem, tertia uero 
hebdomade ostentat se flos et lanugo circa genas. quarta uero hebdomade definiuntur 
incrementa staturae. quinta plenam iuuenilis aetatis adfert perfectionem.” 

2Capella vii. 731: “.... sacra monas.... quae si species est accidens 
cuilibet exstantium primo, priusque est quod numerat quam illud numerandun, rite 
eam .... ueneramur.’’ Favonius makes the distinction between unum and unum 
solum; e.g., ‘‘nullumque corpus unum solum corpus. unum solum recte dicetur quod 
in partes sui diuisione non discedat. .... illud igitur numerus, hoc quod numerabile 
est recte dicetur.”’ 

8 Chalcidius cc. 38-39; Macrobius i. 6. 7 ff.; Nioomachus ap. Theol. Arith., p. 4. 
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in certain passages of Theon (pp. 19, 18 ff., 20, 12 ff.), not in 
his formal arithmology, perhaps derived from the Pythagorean 
Moderatus. Besides, the version of Capella and Favonius bears 
enough resemblance to the account of the monad in §, represented 
by Anatolius, to be regarded as a derivative of the original S in 
which more has been preserved than in most others of its descendants. 
The identification of the monad with God, or Zeus, was in ὃ, as 
Anatolius shows, and also in Capella and Favonius, without the 
neo-Platonic dressing given the topic by Macrobius and Chalcidius; 
it may also be noted that Anatolius, page 29, 12, calls it γονή, ὕλη 
οὖσα τῶν ἀριθμῶν, which matches Capella’s omntumque numerorum 
solam semtnarium esse, and that in all three occurs the notion 
expressed by Favonius pereuntibus alus quae τὰ recipere possunt 
emmutabile perseverat. In this passage Chalcidius cannot be following 
Adrastus, for the latter, as a Peripatetic, would be likely to state 
the theme about as Capella has done; in fact, the Aristotehan form 
adopted here by Capella is quite as much an argument for Adrastean 
influence as the likeness with Chalcidius noted above. 

A further characteristic of Capella is to identify each number 
with some divinity, just as Nicomachus is known to have done, 
judging from Photius, cod. 187, and the Theologumena Arithmeticae 
of Iamblichus. Perhaps Capella owes this trait to Nicomachus, for 
some of the instances are quite remarkable; for example, his identifi- 
cation of the triad with the Fates, Graces, and quaedam uirgo, quam 
dicunt caeloque ereboque potentem is matched, as far as the Fates are 
concerned, by Theol. Arith., page 16, and Ἑκάτη is one of the epithets 
applied by Nicomachus according to Photius. But these agreements, 
after all, may be due only to the influence of S, for we have seen 
above that Capella’s identification of 6 with Aphrodite, which 
might otherwise be regarded as Nicomachean, is proved by the 
agreement of Lydus to have been part of S. Though Capella 
himself or his Latin sources have modified them somewhat, more of 
these identifications may have been in the original S than are 
generally preserved outside of Capella’s own line. 

Capella, then, seems to be descended from an S document of the — 
Theonian group, more voluminous than Theon, and probably influ- 
enced by a Latin translation of Adrastus. It cannot be positively 
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shown that Adrastean influence affected more than the parts men- 
tioned above, and furthermore it is impossible, from Chalcidius, 
to tell whether Adrastus’ commentary on the Timaeus contained 
a whole arithmology, such as the source of Capella must have been; 
I am inclined, therefore, to explain the situation by Adrastean 
influence rather than actual copying of Adrastus. 

Favonius, too, has the marks of the Theonian branch of the 
family, but to judge from his account of the birth and ages of man, 
which is unlike Capella and Chalcidius in phrasing but adds some 
details to which the name of Hippocrates is affixed, he did not come 
under Adrastean influence, though his original authority must 
have been fairly comprehensive. In spite of this some of his chapters 
are decidedly thin, and seem to have been padded with arithmetical 
detail, as in the fourth and sixth, or astronomical matter, as in the 
fourth, fifth, and eighth, foreign to the original 8. It is probable, 
too, that in some details he was influenced by Capella, but further 
about his sources can hardly be ventured here. 

I do not intend at this time to add anything about the slighter 
arithmological sources, such as Plutarch, Vindicianus, and scattered 
references in the Aristotehan commentaries; but a word may be 
added concerning Isidore’s Liber numerorum. The Scriptural arith- 
mology which forms a large part of this work is of course outside 
the field of this discussion; some of it was original, but much more 
modeled after the quasi-Philonic attempts to apply numerical 
symbolism to the Bible which were attractive to many early church- 
men.! The non-scriptural part seems to come either from Capella 
or the latter’s source, for sometimes Isidore adds to the topics of 
Capella. This, however, is outweighed by the fact that Isidore 
employs whole sentences in the very words of Capella, and the 
latter’s style is unmistakable. To make clearer the general con- 
clusions of this investigation a diagram showing the descent of the 
most important members of the S family is appended. 


1 Examples are the Ezpositio in Pealterum of Cassiodorius; Augustine in parts of 
De civ. Dei, De div. quaest. lrzxitt, and De musica; Ambrose in De Noe et arca 12. 39, 
De Abr. 2. 9. 65, 2. 11. 80, Exp. in Ev. sec. Luc. vii. 95, 139, 173, and Ezp. in Peal. 
czvitt, pp. 1198A, 1280B Migne. 
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Fig. 1.—Solid lines represent derivation of documents one from another 
through either one or several steps. Some lines of descent, about which there 
is doubt, are marked with a “?’’. Broken lines are used to show influences 
which do not amount to incorporation or reproduction. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE CULT OF THE LARES 
By Gorpon Larne 


In a recent number of the American Journal of Archaeology' 
Miss Margaret Waites revives the controversy in regard to the origin 
of the cult of the Lares. Adopting in substance the view held by 
Samter, De-Marchi, Rohde, von Domaszewski and others, she 
traces it to the worship of the Lar familiaris, in whom she recognizes 
‘““a good spirit, closely attached in each case to a particular family, 
to its dwelling and to the territory immediately surrounding the 
house.” The worship of this spirit, she argues, “contains many 
features which seem to point to a chthonic cult and which imply that 
the Lar was originally worshiped as the spirit of the ancestor who 
had founded the family and still watched with devotion over the 
fortunes of his descendants. ”’ 

One’s immediate reaction on reading this article 1s that among 
all the theories of cult origins that die hard, this ancestor theory of 
the worship of the Lares has one of the first places. It is probably 
as old as Plautus, certainly goes as far back as Varro, and has the 
support of other Roman writers; it has established itself in the 
commentaries on many Latin authors, is found in more than one 
dictionary of antiquities, and is defended even by those specialists in 
Roman religion and folklore whom I have mentioned above. Within 
recent years, to be sure, its prestige has suffered in no inconsiderable 
degree through the opposition of Wissowa in his article in Roscher’s 
Lexicon, in his volume Religton und Kultus der Rémer, his discussion 
in the Archiv fir Religionswissenschaft,? and in other places. More- 
over, Warde Fowler, after a grudgmg admission of its possibility 
in his Roman Festivals,* has definitely rejected it in his Religious 
Experience of the Roman People (pp. 77-79). It is disregarded by 
Clifford Moore in his incidental reference to the cult in his book on 

1 XXIV (1920), 241-61, “‘The Nature of the Lares and Their Representation in 
Roman Art.” 

2 VII, 42-57. 


*P. 337: ‘‘The Lares, who may have been the spirits of dead ancestors." 
[CLassicaL ParLoLoey XVI, April, 192] 194 
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The Religious Thought of the Greeks,! and by Fox in his volume on 
Greek and Roman Mythology. Yet in spite of this trend of contem- 
porary opinion it raises its head once more in this article in the 
American Journal, confident, unabashed, unafraid, and set forth 
with all that plausibility which Miss Waites’s essays invariably show. 

I must confess that I was surprised to see it. I have never won- 
dered at finding it in editions of Latin authors. One gets trained to 
seeing anything there. Nor need its appearance in general works of 
reference cause anyone dismay. Many of these are scissors-and-paste 
compilations and tend to become vast repositories of error. But 
its advocacy by so brilliant a scholar as Miss Waites and its pub- 
lication in so sober a periodical as the American Journal of Archae- 
ology almost drive me to the conclusion that it is one of those academic 
vagaries which we shall always have with us. 

In my opinion the theory has nothing to stand upon; and while 
I do not agree with all the points which Wissowa—for he, as 
Miss Waites rightly says, is its most vigorous opponent—has 
attempted to make against it, not one of the arguments urged in 
its favor is convincing. 

That the theory, in one form or another, appears in Roman 
literature is a familiar fact. We find it in Varro in fragments pre- 
served by Arnobius* and Augustine’ respectively, in Verrius Flaccus,* 
and later in Apuleius* and Martianus Capella.® It is true also that 

ΤΡ, 228: ‘‘In this first period the religion of the family also was already fixed in 
the form which it retained to the end of antiquity. Vesta of the hearth-fire, the 
Penates of the larder, the Lar of the farm, the Genius of the pater familias, were the 


divine powers which were worshipped in the house. Rites were paid also to the Manes, 
the shades of the dead.”’ 


2iii. 41: Varro... . nunc esse illos manes et ideo Maniam matrem esse cog- 
nominatam Larum, nunc aerios rursus deos et heroas pronuntiat appellari, nunc 
antiquorum sententias sequens Larvas esse dicit Lares, quasi quosdam Genios et 
functorum animos. 


8 De civ. det vii. 6: inter lunae vero gyrum et nimborum ac ventorum cacumina 
aerias esse animas, sed eas animo non oculis videri et vocari heroas et Lares et Genios. 

Paul, p. 121: Lares .... animae esse putabantur hominum redactae in 
numerum deorum; ibid., p. 239: deorum inferorum, quos vocant Lares. 


δ. De deo Socrat. 15, p. 15, 15 ff. Latjoh.: ex hisce ergo Lemuribus qui posterorum 
suorum curam sortitus placato et quieto numine domum poesidet, Lar dicitur familiaris. 


¢ij. 155: hic (cf. Varro above, inter lunae gyrum et nimborum ac ventorum 
cacumina] igitur Lares, hic post membrorum nexum degunt animae puriores, quae 
plerumque si meritorum excellentia sublimantur etiam circulum solis ac fammantia 
saepta transiliunt. 
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the word Lares in a number of cases is translated by the Greek 
ἥρωες. None of these passages takes us farther back than the last 
century of the Republic. But Miss Waites* sees evidence of an 
earlier date in Plautus, Merc. 834, familiat Lar pater, and in the Lar 
familiaris of the prologue of the Aulularia. With Leo she thinks 
that in these two places Lar is a translation of ἥρως. This is prob- 
ably correct, and the theory may easily be as old as the translators 
and adapters who played so important a part in Roman literature 
in the second and third centuries B.c. These writers were continually 
confronted with the problem of equating Greek with Roman gods. 
At any rate the belief is older than Varro, for there is no reason to 
doubt Arnobius’ statement (ili. 41) that Varro in expressing the 
opinion that the Lares were the souls of the deceased was following 
the views of the ancients (anitquorum sententias sequens). But it 
makes very little difference when the theory is first referred to. The 
only question with which we are concerned is whether it contains 
the right explanation of the origin of the cult. 

Let us look at this ancient testimony for a moment. It is not, 
on analysis, very formidable, consisting, as we have seen, of half a 
dozen passages in authors and a slightly larger number of references 
to the equation of Lares and ἥρωες. But it is even less significant 
than it appears at first sight, for an examination of the content of 
the passages shows that they are very largely influenced by a single 
writer, namely Varro. For example, the two statements in Verrius 
Flaccus probably go back to the view expressed by Varro in the 
fragment in Arnobius, while in Apuleius and Martianus Capella we 
have an elaboration of the Varronian theory found in the fragment 
in Augustine. Moreover, it is especially noticeable that Varro’s 
own views, as stated by Arnobius, are far from giving the impression 
of any profound conviction: Varro... . nunc esse 1108 manes, 
nunc aerios rursus deos. According to this he is uncertain whether 


1Cf. Mon. Ancyr. Gk. x. 11 and xviii. 23 =Lat. iv. 7 and vi. 33; Dionys. Hal. iv. 
70 and iv. 2, where ὁ κατ᾽ οἰκίαν ἥρως = Lar familiaris; Corp. Gloss., II, 121, 14: Lares 
familiares =fowes κατοικίδιοι ; also the poetical inscription of Acerrae (CIL, X, 3757), 
heroes qui Augusti nomen gerunt, correctly interpreted by Mommeen as Lares Augusti; 
and Prudentius Adv. Symm. i. 190: tot templa deum Romae, quot in urbe sepulchra 
heroum numerare licet, quos fabula manes nodilitat, noster populus veneratus adorat, 
where the reference is to the shrines of the Lares compitales. 


2 Pp. 243. 
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the Lares are to be classed among the αἱ inferi, or whether they 
should be assigned to the regions of the air. In fact, what Varro 
and the others offer us is not the definite statement of a widely 
accepted traditional belief, but a complex of vague speculations 
which attest little else than the uncertainty in which the whole 
question was involved. That Roman writers should err in such a 
matter is not surprising. Their theorizing in the field of religion is 
notoriously untrustworthy. In a large number of cases it is as 
wild as their etymologizing. They seem to have lacked that spirit 
of self-castigation without which progress in this subject is impossible. 
The haphazard methods which they employed in the identification 
of Latin and Greek gods show how reckless and unscientific they 
were. Furthermore, even if the first identification of Lares and 
ἥρωες is as early as Plautus, there is no evidence of its having estab- 
lished itself till a much later date. None of the examples cited (see 
footnote 1, p. 126) antedates the age of Augustus. Cicero equates 
Lares with δαΐμονες, and apparently is in some doubt about the 
matter.! 

The testimony of the ancients, then, affords but feeble support 
for the theory that the cult of the Lares was a worship of souls. 
What can be said about the rites, ceremonies, and practices con- 
nected with it? Can evidence in favor of the theory be found 
here? De-Marchi,? Samter,? and others answer in the affirmative. 
They cite the fact that at the festival of the Lares compitales it was 
customary to hang up at night on the crossroad shrines little woolen 
images of human beings and balls. This is recorded by Festus.‘ 
The images, according to another passage in Festus,5 represented 
and corresponded numerically to the free members of the household, 
while the number of balls was determined by the number of slaves. 

1 Tim. 38: quos Graeci δαίμονας appellant, nostri opinor Lares, si modo hoc recte 
conversum videri potest. See Wissowa in Roscher’s Lexicon, II, 1870. 

2 Il culto privato, I, 34 ff. 

8 Familienfeste, pp. 111-14. 

4121. 17: Laneae effigies Compitalibus noctu dabantur in compita. 


6 239. 1: Pilae et effigies viriles et muliebres ex lana Compitalibus suspendebantur 
in compitis, quod hunc diem festum esse deorum inferorum, quos vocant Lares, 
putarent, quibus tot pilae quot capita servorum, tot effigies quot essent liberi pone- 
bantur, ut vivis parcerent et essent his pilis et simulacris contenti. 
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Macrobius! tells us that the Compitalia had been reorganized by 
Tarquinius Superbus; that this reorganization had included among 
the divinities worshiped not only the Lares but also Mania, the 
mother of the Lares; that, in accordance with an oracle of Apollo, 
slaves had been sacrificed to them, uf pro camtibus supplicaretur. 
Macrobius goes on to say? that this practice continued for some 
time, but after the expulsion of Tarquin, Junius Brutus substituted 
for the slaves heads of garlic and poppy. In the same passage he 
states that images were hung up to Mania before the doors of the 
houses to ward off any danger that might threaten the family. 

In commenting on these passages the advocates of the theory 
point to Festus’ statement (footnote 5, p. 127) quod hunc diem (i.e. the 
festival of the Compitalia) festum esse deorum inferorum, quos vocant 
Lares, putarent. Samter, moreover, lays special emphasis on the time 
at which this ceremony of suspension took place, namely the night. 
This, he argues, shows that we have to do with a rite of a propitiatory 
character celebrated in honor of chthonic deities. The woolen 
images of men and women he explains as substitutes for an original 
human sacrifice. It is his opinion that such a rite can belong only 
to a cult of souls or of some divinity of the earth, and concludes with 
the far from convincing argument that insomuch as he has already 
proved that it is the Lar of the household (Lar familiaris) and not 
the Lar of the field that is the starting-point of the cult, all possibility 
of connection with earth divinities is excluded and it must be to the 
Lares as souls of the deceased that the images are suspended. But 
he has not proved that the Lar familiaris is the starting-point of 
the cult. Nor is there any evidence that the images were substitutes 
for human sacrifices. They may not have been offerings at all.‘ 
The regular offering at the festival seems to have been cakes and, if 


1 Sat. i. 7. 34. 

2Zoc. cit.: Idque aliquamdiu observatum ut pro familiarium sospitate pueri 
mactarentur Maniae deae, matri Larum, quod sacrificii genus Iunius Brutus consul 
pulso Tarquinio aliter constituit celebrandum. Nam capitibus alii et papaveris 
supplicari iussit, ut responso Apollinis satis fieret de nomine capitum, remoto scilicet 
scelere infaustae sacrificationis; factumque est ut effigies Maniae suspensae pro 
singulorum foribus periculum, si quid immineret familiis, expiarent. 

8 He compares them with the puppets thrown into the Tiber by the Vestal Virgins 
on the occasion of the rite of the Argei on May 15. 


4See Wissowa, Arch. f. Rel., VII, 55. 
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Propertius iv. 1. 23! refers to the Compitalia, a pig. Further, 
nocturnal rites were not confined to earth divinities or spirits of the 
dead,* and, what is of more importance for our inquiry, the Compi- 
talia was probably celebrated in the daytime. This accords best 
with the description given by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. Finally 
I may draw attention to the lack of positiveness in Festus’ statement 
(footnote 5, p. 127), who says that they hung up the images because 
they thought that this was a festival of the det infer: called Lares. 
There is in this and in the passage in Macrobius (footnote 2, p. 128) 
the same atmosphere of speculation as in the citations from ancient 
authors referred to at the beginning of this article. 

Samter* sees further evidence of the Lares being the souls of the 
defunct in a custom referred to by Pliny the Elder xxviii. 27.4 That 
writer states that if any pieces of food fell from the hand they were 
gathered up and burned as an offering to the Lar. That this is a 
practice closely connected with the worship of souls, Samter attempts 
to show by the citation of parallels from the superstitions of other 
peoples. He mentions first of all the Greek belief that any bits of 
food that fell to the ground from the hand or the table were the 
portion of the spirits that dwelt in the house.® He finds evidence 
of the custom among other races also. For example, at funeral 
meals in Prussia in primitive times it was usual for the guests to 
throw under the table something from each dish. This was for the 
refreshment of the souls of the deceased. What fell accidentally 
from the table was not picked up but was left for the “ poor souls, ”’ 
i.e. the souls of those who had no relatives or friends among the 


1 Parva saginati lustrabant compita porci. 


3 Wissowa (loc. cit., p. 55) cites as an example the practice of the consul rising 
nocte silentio to take the auspices. The consul did this, not because the souls of the 
dead were wandering about at night, but because the results of his inquiry must be 
available at daybreak. He thinks that the nocturnal suspension of the images was a 
preliminary preparation for the festival which began next day. 


8 Op. cit., p. 108. 


4 Cibus etiam e manu prolapsus reddebatur utique per mensas vetabantque mun- 
ditiarum causa deflare, et sunt condita auguria, quid loquenti cogitantive id acciderit, 
inter execratissima, si pontifici accidat dicis causa epulanti. In mensa utique id 
reponi adolerique ad Larem piatio est. 


& He cites Diogenes Laertius viii. 34, who quotes Aristophanes; Athen. x. 4276; 
Suid. ii. 2, p. 553, 4; and Iamblichus Veit. Pyth. 126. See also Rohde, Peyche, I, 245. 
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living to provide them with nourishment and were therefore depend- 
ent on this chance sustenance. In the Palatinate crumbs that have 
fallen are collected and flung into the fire as food for the “poor 
souls.’”? Among the Lithuanians bread crumbs are thrown upon the 
floor for the benefit of the souls of ancestors. In Bohemia crumbs 
are dropped into the fire for the souls; if they fall upon the ground 
and anyone steps on them, the souls, according to the native folklore, 
weep bitterly. In certain parts of the Tyrol also crumbs thrown 
into the fire are supposed to reach the souls of the poor. 

These parallels are interesting but not convincing. Wissowa! 
meets them by contending that in the Pliny passage Lar is used for 
the whole group of domestic gods, and that Pliny might just as 
well have used the word Penates. However that may be, Samter’s 
inferences are in the highest degree doubtful. Summed up his 
reasoning is as follows: Among many peoples it has been the custom 
to throw into the fire, as an offering to the souls of the deceased, 
pieces of food that have fallen on the floor. Among the Romans 
these were burned as an offering to the Lar. Therefore the Lar 
was the spirit of someone deceased. But this conclusion does not 
necessarily follow. Such offerings might have been intended for 
spirits other than the souls of the deceased. Probably the custom 
was of purely secular origin. For cleanliness’ sake crumbs that 
felf on the floor were swept into the hearth fire. Later there grew 
up the idea that it was an offering to some divinity of the hearth. 
In countries where the souls of the departed were believed to haunt 
the hearth, they were thought of as the recipients. But any spirit 
connected with the hearth (as the Lar familiaris in its later develop- 
ment certainly was) might with equal plausibility be regarded as 
the deity to whom the offering was made. 

Another point urged by the defenders of the ancestor theory is 
that the Lares must be connected with the goddess Larentia (also 
called Larentina and Larunda), whose festival, the Larentalia, was 
celebrated on December 23. But there is a difficulty in the fact that 
the a is short in Lares but long in Larentia, Larunda, and Larentalia. 
Samter? endeavors to meet this difficulty by quoting Zielinski’s 

1 Arch. 7. Rel., VII, 45. 

3 Op. cit., p. 115. 
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contention that Ovid, who has Larentalia with long a in Fasti iii. 57, 
was forced to use a false quantity there because with short a Laren- 
talia would not fit into a dactylic hexameter. He adds that the long 
a of Larentia used by Ovid in line 55 of the same book was due to 
the poet’s desire to avoid inconsistency with the quantity which he 
was giving Larentalia two lines lower down. But all this is merely 
linguistic squirming; and the same may be said of Samter’s attempt 
to discredit the long a of Larunda by pointing out that our sole 
authority for it is the fourth-century poet Ausonius, from whose 
works he cites a list of false quantities. De-Marchi! accepts the 
difference in quantity, but insists that it does not imply a difference 
in root any more than the different quantity of statio with short a 
and stare with long. | | 

But even if there were not this difference in quantity and if a 
connection between the Lares and Larentia could be established, 
this would not throw much light on the question. To be sure, the 
ceremony of the Larentalia did consist of some sort of funeral rites, 
apparently in honor of Larentia, but there is the greatest uncertainty 
as to who she was. According to some she was the foster-mother 
of Romulus and Remus; others said that she was the mistress of 
Hercules.? She has been identified also with the mother of the Lares, 
but this is idle speculation and has no bearing on the question of the 
origin of the cult. The Lares certainly-go far back in the history of 
Roman religion and belong to a period when fathers and mothers 
of gods were unknown. Divine genealogies belong to the period of 
Greek influence. 

Before concluding my criticism of this theory I must refer to two 
other points. The first turns on the passage in Plautus, Merc. 836, 
where Charinus says: ego mihi alios deos penates persequar, alium 
Larem, aliam urbem, aliam civitatem. If the Lar was an ancestor, 
how could this young man hope to get another one? One of the 
things that cannot be changed in this world is an ancestor. The 
Romans had a proverb that a man must run a long way to escape 
from his relatives, but I take it that not even they thought a person 

1 Op. cit., I, 36. 


8 Fast. Praenest., Dec. 23: Accae Larentiae. Hanc alii Remi et Romuli nutricem, 
alii meretricem, Herculis scortum (fuisse dicunt): parentari ei publice, etc. 
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could change his blood kindred. I do not think that either of Miss 
Waites’s! suggestions that Plautus was consciously aiming at a comic 
effect or that in Roman law ancestors could be changed by adoption 
really meets the difficulty. 

My other point is one that by itself is sufficient to disprove the 
ancestor theory. It is the relative unimportance of the Lares on 
the occasion of the Parentalia, the regularly organized cult of the 
dead, the celebration of which occupied the days from the thirteenth 
to the twenty-first of February. If the Lares had been from the 
beginning regarded as the spirits of ancestors, surely their worship 
would have formed a much more prominent part of the festival than 
it did. It was only on the day after the festival, the twenty- 
second, when the Caristia was held—a sort of reunion of the surviving 
members of the family after they had fulfilled their duties to the dead 
—that any attention was paid to the Lares; and this seems to have 
been nothing more than what was due to them as domestic divinities 
on an occasion so important to the family as a whole. 

Another view of the origin of the cult has been set forth by 
Walter Otto.? While dissenting from the ancestor theory and 
expressing the opinion that the Lares were spirits of fruitfulness,® 
he claims that a connection between them and the lower world is 
beyond doubt. His argument is based largely upon the emendation 
of a fragment of Varro, through which we are given to under- 
stand that maniae were hung up on the shrines of the Lares, pre- 
sumably the Lares compitales. Otto interprets mantae as meaning 
not dolls, as others say, but grotesque masks. He compares these 
maniae with larvae, emphasizes the fact that they were hung up at 
night, and on this flimsy substructure seeks to establish a connection 
with the lower world. But he does not explain the bearing of the 
other objects which even with his reading of the fragment were 
suspended at the same time as the maniae, namely reticula (hair 
nets) and strophia, which were the closest Roman approach to corsets. 
We must admit, however, that he does not make the mistake of 
which Wissowa is guilty when he says that the fragment describes 

1 Loe. cit., p. 243. 

2 “Mania und Lares,” Arch. 7. lat. Lez., XV, 113-20. 

8 He refers especially to their being appealed to in the Carmen Arvale. 
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the offering made to the Lares by Latin girls on attaining puberty. 
For while all would concede that it would be highly appropriate for 
girls on the threshold of womanhood to give up their dolls (as Wissowa 
interprets maniae), most of us would contend that it would be a 
uniquely inappropriate time to discard corsets.! 

Let us now examine the view held by Wissowa. As I have 
already indicated, most of his arguments against Samter seem to me 
cogent and conclusive. But his own explanation of the origin of the 
cult is not, as it seems to me, tenable. His theory is that the Lares 
were originally divinities attached to places.* They had definite 
localities within which they manifested their power, e.g., on the 
farms, at the crossroads, in the farmhouse, and along the highways. 
For just as the crossroads (compita) had their Lares compitales, so 
the roads (viae and semitae) had their Lares viales and Lares semi- 
tales. To these Lares viales travelers-by-land prayed, just as those 
who journeyed by sea made vows to the Lares permarini. It was, 
according to Wissowa, in the fields that the cult began. From them 
it made its way into the house. In building up his theory that the 
cult is connected with places and not with persons, he contends 
that while we have many references to the Genius of this or that 
person or of a college or a curia or a legion and so forth, we do not 
find allusions to the Lar of a person or of a group of persons. 

My first criticism of this theory is that his statement that there 
are no Lares of persons is not supported by the facts.* The familia, 
to which the Lar familiaris belonged, was a group of persons. If 
the reference had been to the house instead of the household, the 
spirit would have been regularly called Lar domesticus, but this 
term, 88 compared with Lar familiaris, is rare. Moreover, we have 
not only the innumerable references to the Lares Augusti, that is 
the Lares of the emperor,‘ but also many other examples. Perhaps 
the best-known of these is the case of the Lares Hostilii, 1.6. the 
Lares of the Hostilian family.6 We find also in an inscription of 


1 Otto, loc. cit., pp. 114 f. 

2 Religion und Kultus, p. 169. 

8 8060 Waites, loc. cit., p. 244. 

‘Cf. Lares Caeearis nostri, Dessau, Inscrip. Lat., 3542. 
δ Waites, loc. cit., p. 246. 
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Spain (CIL, II, 804) dizs Laribus Gapeticorum gentilstatis; and in one 
belonging to the city of Rome (tbid., VI, 10266) Lares Volusiant. 
In the tenth volume of the Corpus (8061, 1) we have the words Larum 
Galillensium on a seal, and from another inscription (zbid., 7852) we 
know that Galillenses was the name of a people. In these instances 
the Lares are obviously connected with persons, and attempts 
to explain such references as local should convince no one. There 
- is even an example of Lares curiales given in the Bulletino Archeo- 
logico Communale, 1909, page 19, and commented on by Tomassetti 
there. It is not a local idea that we have in Lares praestites, or in 
the later Lares publici,! or Lares paterni.? Nor is the idea of locality 
to be found in the Lares militares: Dessau, Inserip. Lat., 451 fin., 
3637, and 3638. The first of these inscriptions occurs in the acts of 
the Arval Brothers; the other two stones were set up by military 
tribunes in Pannonia. Again, it would be interesting to know what 
local idea could be found in the inscription discussed by Zangemeister 
in Rhein. Mus., XIX, 49ff.: Martis οἱ Pacis Lari. Noticeable 
also is the other inscription cited by Zangemeister, in which we find 
the phrase nostri publice Lar popult. Compare the metrical inscrip- 
tion found at Nicopolis in Lower Moesia (CIL, ITI, 754): Lar mths 
haec quondam, haec spes haec unica vitae, where a husband, lamenting 
his dead wife, says that in her lifetime she had been his Lar. It is 
quite clear that it had never occurred to this man at least that only 
places, not persons, could have a Lar. And he little dreamed to 
what extent he was running counter to the ancestor theory when he 
spoke as if her service as a Lar had terminated with her life. 

The passages I have quoted are, I think, enough to disprove 
Wissowa’s limitation of the Lares to places. Another mistake that 
he makes is in his treatment of the Compitalia. One gathers from 
his discussion that it is here that the origin of the cult must be looked 
for. Possibly this is due to the fact that we happen to have more 
data about this phase of the worship of the Lares than about others. 
It was a popular festival and has won a place in the literary tradition. 
Then we have Tibullus’® remark that the Lares were agri custodes, 

1 Dessau, Inserip. Lat., 99, 3625, 3629. 

2 Orelli, Inscrip. Lat., 1667. 

$i. 1. 20. 
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and Cicero! speaks of the shrines of the Lares as being zn agris and 
of the religio Larum as itn fund: villaeque conspectu. Wissowa’s 
reconstruction of all this is that each farm had its Lar and that 
at the crossroads (compita) where adjoining properties converged a 
shrine was set up, with as many altars as there were individual 
properties contiguous to it. This he believes was the shrine of the 
Lares compitales, and in support of his view cites the description of 
boundary-line shrines in Grom. Lat., p. 302, 20. But the word 
compitum is not used in that description.2 Compitum means a 
place where roads cross, and this does not necessarily coincide with 
the boundaries between the holdings of different individuals, to 
which the gromaticus obviously refers in the passage cited. This 
insistence upon the field origin of the Lares has been the cause of 
endless error. It has diverted the inquiry. It was not, however, 
Wissowa who first drew this herring across the trail; it was Jordan® 
in the note in which he described the extension of the cult from the 
fields to the house. But Wissowa has gone farther than Jordan. 
He has emphasized unduly the rural aspect of the cult. This after 
all was only one phase of it. It is significant that out of the list of 
twenty-one classes of Lares given in Roscher’s Lexicon (1885-87) 
only one refers definitely to the country. That is the Lares rurales 
mentioned on the Capitoline base, and even in its case the reading is 
uncertain. The reference in the Arval hymn‘ does not necessarily 
involve a close connection with the fields. Doubtless in the primi- 
tive period also the Arval Brothers appealed to divinities whose 
scope included more than the arva. It is not even certain that Mars, 
the appeal to whom in the hymn is side by side with that to the Lares, 
is addressed in any other capacity than as a protecting divinity of 
the people. In regard to the inscription® said to have been on the 
1 De leg. ii. 8. 19; sid. 11. 27. 


3 See Samter’s discussion of this in Arch. 7. Rel., X, 369 ff. 

8 Preller-Jordan, Rém. Myth., II, 102, n. 2: ‘“‘Lases.... sind ihrem Weeen 
nach urspringlich Flurgdtter (als solche werden sie geradesu definirt bei Cicero De 
leg. II. 8. 19, angerufen im Arvallied, verehrt in Campanien und im Arvalhain), haften 
daher an domus familiaque des grundbesitsenden rdmischen Birgers.... und 
behiten wie auf der Flur so in der Stadt Weg und Kreusweg.”’ 

4 Hensen, Act. Frat. Arv., p. 26: enos Lases iuvate. 


δ Quoted by Tertullian Spect. 5: Consus consilio, Mars duello, Lares ft coillo 
potentes. 
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altar of Consus, the uncertainty of its text and the quality of the 
information implied in the derivation of Consus from consilium 
combine to make it negligible. In the passages cited above (pp. 134, 
135), Cicero and Tibullus were obviously referring to the Lares 
compitales, many of whose shrines were of necessity in the rural 
districts. Furthermore, Wissowa’s account of the Lares compitales 
would lead one to suppose that they were not spirits of the cross- 
roads at all, but merely spirits of the fields worshiped at the cross- 
roads. He does not recognize the fact that they should be linked 
with the Lares viales to which we have so many references. 

But it would be presumptuous in me to criticize so old a belief as 
the ancestor theory and so distinguished a scholar as Wissowa without 
offering an explanation of my own. I can give my opinion in a few 
words. To begin with, I think that we should recognize that we 
have in the appeal to the Lares in the Arval hymn and in the reference 
to them in the formula of devotion of Decius' a stratum of data that, 
meager as it is, must be considered by itself. It confuses the issue 
to consider these references side by side with those belonging to a 
much later period and to a more developed stage of the cult. In 
both we see the Lares—without limiting or descriptive epithet—as 
they were when Roman religion was just beginning to emerge from 
that pandemonism which was the most notable characteristic of 
its primitive state. They were δαΐμονες in the broadest sense in 
which the Greeks used that word. Their name was a generic term 
for a class of divinities the range of whose powers was not precisely 
defined in the minds of their worshipers. To the early Latins the 
world swarmed with spirits, nor can we for a moment assume that 
such specialization as we find, for example, in the prayer to the 
twelve gods of agriculture at the beginning of the sowing season 
existed in the earliest period, or even in later times extended to all 
gods or groups of gods. And among the groups that in those early 
days were without precise delimitation of function I would place 
the Lares. That they were thought of en masse, as it were, need 
surprise no one. Think how long the Manes, though belonging to a 
wholly different sphere, were conceived of in the same way. But 


1 Liv. viii. 9. 6: Jane, Juppiter, Mars pater, Quirine, Bellona, Lares, divi noven- 
siles, di indigetes, divi quorum est potestas nostrorum hostiumque, diique manes. 
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these early Lares were not merely without specific field of activity; 
they were also without limitation in number. To the primitive 
Latin mind their name! carried no more definite numerical connota- 
tion than the words brownies, spirits, angels, do to us. When we 
meet them in the Arval hymn and in the formula of devotion, it is 
true that other Roman gods had emerged from the pandemonic 
swarm and attained individuality. In the hymn, it will be remem- 
bered, Mars is appealed to at the same time as the Lares, and in 
the devotio of Decius they are mentioned together with Janus, 
Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, and Bellona. In the devotio, however, 
they go more closely with the latter part of the list, namely the 
groups divi novenstles, αἱ indigetes, divs quorum est potestas nostrorum 
hosttumque, and Manes. They were mentioned with these because 
they were thought of as belonging to the category of gods whose 
powers to help or harm were not confined to any special field, 
but were of a comprehensive and general character. 

But there is other evidence of the vague and general character 
of the Lares in the early period. This lies in the later practice of 
attaching to the word Lares an epithet indicating the special field 
in which they were supposed to operate. For example, to the 
word Lares, which by itself would indicate merely spirits that could 
either protect or injure, there was added, apparently in a fairly 
early period, the epithet praestites, and the obvious interpretation 
of Lares praestites is “the spirits that protect the community.’’ 
And in the same way Lar familiaris is the spirit that protects the 
familia (i.e. the household group: the family proper and especially 
their slaves and freedmen); Lares compitales, the spirits that 
haunt the crossroads; Lares permarini, those that follow the sea; 
Lares militares, those that help in war. We hear even of a Lar 
agrestis, spirit of the woodland. There is no need to give here the 
names of all the classes of Lares that have come down to us. Doubt- 
less these are only a part of those that the Latins knew. It was in 
the nature of such vaguely conceived beings that subdivision into 
classes could continue indefinitely. It is idle to pick out one of 
these classes and say that it is the original, and that from it the 


1 Fowler speaks of the multiplex groups in early Roman religion, ‘‘like the Fauni» 
Silvani, Lares, Penates, Semones, Carmentes,'’’ RF, p. 337. 
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others are derived: to say, for example, that those worshiped at the 
compita were the earliest and that they crowded from the farm into 
the farmhouse, and from the farmhouse passed to the city-house, 
and that, once the idea of them as protecting deities had arisen, their 
guardianship was extended to other spheres, and that in this way 
all the classes came into existence. Much simpler and, as it seems 
to me, more probable is the assumption of such Lares as I have 
posited for the early period: spirits of so general a type that they 
could be connected with persons or places or activities widely diver- 
gent. Certainly the existence of all these different classes—each 
with its determining epithet—is significant, and the high potentiality 
of diversity of field and function which it indicates is of the very 
essence of the original character of the cult. Probably such a type 
as the Lares praestites arose at an early date, but it is neither possible 
. nor especially important to determine in what order the other sub- 
divisions were detached from the parent swarm. In the fact that 
some of the classes were of relatively late development we have 
simply an indication that the original idea of the Lares survived 
throughout the history of the cult. Of the pertinacity of the original 
concept we have another stmking piece of evidence in this that Latin 
writers sometimes use the word Lares as the practical equivalent of 
ἀεὶ. There was of course some differentiation accorded to them, 
or they never would have attained to a name of their own. We 
have some information on this point, and we get it from Cicero, who 
speaks of them as det plebeiz: that is, they were an inferior order 
of divinities, as compared with those whose individuality had emerged 
with more or less definiteness from the throng of spirits that pervaded 
the world. The passage in Ovid Ibis 81 f. bears directly upon this 
point: plebs superum, Fauni Satyrique Laresque Fluminaque et 
Nymphae semideumque genus. Just what the word Lares means no 
one can say with any degree of positiveness. Its etymology has 
been much discussed, but with meager results. Among the more 


1 Wissowa, Religion und Kultus, p. 170, speaks of this as a late development: 
“16 in sp&terer Zeit auftretende Verallgemeinerung dee Larenbegriffes, vermdge 
deren das Wort so siemlich mit deus oder numen gleichbedeutend wird.” But this 
usage was not a late development. It was a survival of the original meaning. 


2See Walde, Lat. Etymol. Wort., p. 413. 
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plausible of the derivations is that which connects it with lascivus.! 
Certainly the waywardness and liveliness which that word connotes 
may be said to accord well with the familiar representation in sculp- 
ture and painting of the dancing Lar, as well as with Naevius” 
phrase Lares ludentis and all that has come down to us in regard to 
the merriment of the Compitalia. Indeed one of the mysteries of 
the ancestor theory is how anyone can reconcile such merry sprites 
with the Romans’ idea of their grandfathers. 

I am aware that some of the readers of this article may say that 
the conception of the original Lares which I have suggested 18 too 
vague to be tenable. It will be argued that a more definite sphere 
and more specific functions should be assigned to them. In reply 
I would point out that the cult goes back to that dawn of religion of 
which vagueness was a dominant characteristic? ‘The neat pigeon- 
holing of divine beings, which is the obsession of later ages, made . 
but scant appeal to the primitive mind. They believed in the 
existence of these spirits; they believed that they could protect or 
injure persons or places, and that they operated in many spheres 
and in many ways; and they believed that it was highly important 
to establish friendly relations with them. But they did not push 
their analysis farther. 

Yet while the original Lares were spirits of the general type that 
I have attempted to describe, it goes without saying that the different 
groups, as they became detached from the mass, tended to develop 
characteristics and rites that were their own. The Lares compitales 
are a case in point. And while we may well distrust the explanations 
of the ancients in regard to the woolen images and balls hung up on 
the shrines, there is no reason for doubting the fact of suspension. 
There may have been some design of conciliation in the practice. 
For the Lares were not necessarily and inevitably beneficent. We 
may reasonably assume a certain degree of capriciousness in them. 

1See Ehrlich, Zeitschr. 7. vergleich. Sprachforech., XLI (1907), 209: ‘Das 
Indische kennt ein lasati, ‘er ist lebhaft’ =*lesets, lasati, ‘er verlangt’; damit verbindet 


man passend λιλαίομαι-α λι-λάστομαι, ‘heftig verlangen,’ gotisch lustus, ‘lust,’ lat. 
lascivus, ‘lebhaft.’’’ Cf. Bréal, Afém. Soc. Ling., VIII, 46. 


3 Ribbeck, Com. frag., Ὁ. 24. 


8 Τῃ regard to the indistinctness of many of the early religious conceptions of the 
Romans see Fowler, RF, p. 337. 
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We do not know how old the practice of hanging up the images was. 
It probably was Italic in origin. At any rate there is no good ground 
for assuming Greek influence. To Greek influence, however, we 
may possibly ascribe some degree of rapprochement between these 
spirits of the roads and crossroads and the worship of Hecate.'! 
This in turn may have contributed to the belief in a connection with 
the lower world. Another contribution to the same belief was in 
all likelihood made by the resemblance in sound between the word 
Lares and Larentalia, the festival of the dead held in December. 
That the quantity of the a differed in the two words would be no 
bar to the speculations of the ancients. The Lar familiaris also, after 
its association with the hearth had become established, responded 
to the influence of its environment, and we can only regard as 
later accretions those phallic myths on which so much stress has 
been laid in the discussion of the origin of the cult. 
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1560 Ehrlich, loc. cit., p. 297; Otto, loc. cit., p. 118. 


DRYDEN’S LUCIAN 
By Harpin Craia 


About 1504 a copy of Lucian, printed in 1503 by Aldus, fell into 
the hands of Erasmus, who became the greatest of all Lucianists. 
He made translations of certain dialogues into Latin, which were 
published in Paris in 1506. These translations, usually with certain 
other selections rendered into Latin by Sir Thomas More, were 
included in the works of Erasmus and were reprinted together at 
Basle in 1521, and with those of Melanchthon and others appear in a 
Latin translation of Lucian completed by Mycillus and published 
at Frankfort in 1538; also in two familiar Greek and Latin editions, 
the first published at Basle in 1563 (reissued in 1602), the second 
that of Bourdelot published at Paris in 1615.! 

But whatever popular knowledge of Lucian may have arisen 
from this translation into Latin by Erasmus and other scholars of 
the Renaissance was possibly of less importance than the spread of a 
sort of Lucianism through the Colloquies of Erasmus, used as a school 
text in England for three centuries. They served, more than Plato 
himself, to make the dialogue a completely familiar form. Many of 
the studies of the dialogue have failed to take this into consideration.? 

Even the Colloquies are, however, no less popular than are two 
other works. The Encomium moriae, a Lucianic work by Erasmus, 
has affected powerfully the stream of literature dealing with the sub- 
ject of human folly from Sebastian Brandt’s Narrenschiff to the latest 
number of Punch; and the Vera historia of Lucian himself, it is a 
commonplace to say, is among the greatest of all progenitors of 
literary favorites. It still circulates and still bears comparison 
with the greatest of its progeny. 

1 R. Forster, “‘ Lucian in der Renaissance,” Archiv far Litteraturgesch., XIV (1886), 
337 ff.; J. Rentech, Lucianstudien, Plauen i. V., 1895; P. Schulse, Lucian in der 


Literatur u. Kunst der Renaissance, Dessau, 1906; J. A. Faulkner, Erasmus the Scholar, 
New York, 1907; many general accounts. 

3 Elisabeth Merrill, Dialogue in English, New York, 1911; B. V. Crawford, 
“Prose Dialogue of the Commonwealth and the Restoration,’’ Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., 
XXXIV, 601-9; R. Hirzel, Der Dialog, Leipzig, 1895; Croiset, Eseat sur la vie et les 
@uvres de Lucien, Paris, 1882, pp. 338 ff. 
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One of Lucian’s dialogues, Mzsanthropos or Timon, has a special 
history. The story of Timon is told also by Plutarch, was familiar 
to the age of Queen Elizabeth, and, through Shakespeare’s play, 
has remained so.! 

In general, Lucian, whatever he may have amounted to indirectly 
through Erasmus and through the imitators of Vera historia, was 
until the seventeenth century a person of small importance, compared, 
let us say, with Ovid. One principal reason for this is that he was 
popularly regarded as an enemy to Christianity and a renegade 
from the faith. Lucian has a subversive attitude toward religion. 
He is too mordant in his satires for times of religious peace, and he is 
let alone. In times of stress he may be used as a fulcrum to upset 
hierarchies. There is fair evidence to show that he was known by 
certain church fathers in their attack on heathenism; Erasmus 
resorted to him to assail monasticism; and, as we shall try to show, 
the deists possibly found use for him in their attack upon theism in 
the age of Dryden. His amatory works also made him attractive 
to that age. 


I. LUCIAN IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


The translation of Lucian into English begins with Francis 
Hickes (1566-1631) whose son Thomas Hickes published after his 
father’s death: 

Certain Select Dialogues of Lucian, together with his True History. 
Translated from the Greeke into English by Mr. Francis Hickes. Where- 
unto is added a life of Lucian gathered out of his owne Writings with 
Brief notes and illustrations upon each Dialogue and Book by 
Mr. T. H., Mr. of Arts of Christ Church in Ozford. Oxford, 1634. 

The book is dedicated to the Right Worshipful Dr. Duppa, 
Dean of Christ Church and Vice Chancellor of the University. It 
contains Lucian’s Life or his Dream; Icaromenippus; The Dream, 
or the Cock; The Infernal Ferrie, or the Tyrant; True History, Book I; 
True History, Book II; Timon; Lucian’s Feast, or the Lapithae. 

Hickes was a scholar who knew Greek and followed his original 
simply and effectively. He was, according to the Dictionary of 


1F. Fritsche, De Timone Lucian: et Shakespearii, Rostock, 1870; Joseph Quincy 
Adams, Jr., ‘‘The Timon Plays,’’ Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Phil., [X, 506-24. 
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National Biography, the author of translations of Thucydides and 
Herodian in the library of Christ Church, and still unpublished. 
The life of Lucian by Thomas Hickes is excellent; it is significantly 
called a vindication. 

Three years later fifteen pieces in verse, all, except Timon, from 
the Dialogues of the Gods and the Dialogues of the Dead, appeared in: 

Pleasant Dialogues and Dramas selected out of Lucian, Erasmus, 
Textor, Ovid, etc. With Sundry Emblems extracted from the most 
Elegant Jacobus Catstus. By Thos. Heywood. London, 1637. 

About the same time Jasper Mayne (1604-72) made his transla- 
tion of Lucian, which was not, however, published until after the 
Restoration : 

Part of Lucian made English from the Original in the Year 1688. 
By Jasper Mayne then Master of Arts, and one of the Students of Christ 
Church. To which are adjoyned those other Dialogues of Lucian as 
they were formerly translated by Mr. Francis Hicks. Oxford, H. Hall 
for R. Davis, 1663. 

Mayne translates: Answer to one that satd You are Prometheus; 
An Epistle to Nigrinus; Nigrinus; The King Fisher; Prometheus or 
Caucasus; Prometheus and Jupiter; Jupiter and Cupid; Apollo 
and Vulcan; Jupiter, Aesculapius and Hercules; Juno and Jupiter; 
Venus and Cupid; Mars and Mercury; Jupiter and the Sun; Cyclops 
and Neptune; Alpheus and Neptune; Menelaus and Proteus; Neptune 
and a Dolphin; Diogenes and Pollux; Pluto, or a Complaint against 
Menippus; Pluto and Mercury; Terpsion and Pluto; Zenophantes 
and Callidemides; Cnemon and Damippus; Charon, Mercury, Dead 
Men, etc.; Crates and Diogenes; Alexander, Hannibal, Minos, Scipio; 
Diogenes and Alexander; Of such as are employed for Reward; A 
Defense of those employed for Reward; Tyrant Slayer; Disinherited Son; 
Alexander, or the False Prophet; Toxaris; Anacharsis; Sorrowing for 
the Dead; Hercules of Gaul; The Ship; Counsell of your Gods; The 
Decree; The Images; A Defense of the Images; Jupiter Tragedian; 
The Cynic; Jupiter Confuted; The Parasite; The Lover of Ines; 
Defense of Dancing; The Sale of Philosophers; The Fisherman. 

Mayne was also of Christ Church, so that his work is probably 
to be connected with that of Hickes, whom he praises in his Epistle 
Dedicatory. It will also be noted that he translates a different set 
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of dialogues from those of his predecessor, and that, contrary to the 
statement on the title-page, Hickes’s translations are not included in 
the book as originally issued. Hickes’s dialogues were reissued also 
for Davies in Oxford in 1664, and added by that printer to those of 
Mayne with the same title-page as Mayne’s edition of the year before. 
Dryden professes ignorance of any earlier English translator than 
Mayne and seems, therefore, to have known only the independent 
volume by Mayne. 

We have next to record the first translation into English of the 
complete works of Lucian. It is the work of a clever and impertinent 
coxcomb who, in spite of his pretenses, worked straight from the 
French version of Perrot D’Ablancourt, first published in 1634 and 
reissued in Paris in 1654. His name was Ferrand Spence, and he 
was possibly a Cambridge man, since many of the laudatory verses 
which accompany his volumes are from Cambridge. He is unknown 
except for the Lucian and other translations from the French: 
Lucian’s Works, Translated from the Greek to which is Prefixt the Life 
of Lucian, by Ferrand Spence, London, 1684. 

His comfort is, he says in his flamboyant Epistle Dedicatory to 
Brian Turner, Esquire, that he has not imitated Sir Thomas More, 
who in his Latin version has been ‘too superstitious and has purely 
and slavishly rendered Lucian word for word,’’ nor Obsopoeus, ‘‘who 
is much more luxurious in his Latin than Lucian himself in his 
wanton copious Greek.” These ideas Spence borrowed from 
J. Benedict’s Praefatio ad lectorem. He has chosen to follow 
M. Perrot D’Ablancourt, who is most successful of all in “ blotting out 
and varnishing o’er our Author’s deformities.”? He claims as good a 
title as “‘the immortal Jasper, notwithstanding the many excellent 
strokes he hath left in these pieces.” Spence has not, he says, 
‘““made Lucian run counter to himself, nor to affect the Ting Tong, 
chiming and gingling as Mr. Hicks (likewise) has done in some of 
his most serious discourses. ”’ 

Spence anticipates attacks from certain dictators of criticism, 
who will think he has made too free with Lucian. He has made 
over Lucian for his own age. Although he has taken liberties with 
Lucian, it has been for Lucian’s own good, since “‘to have drawn 
him to the life, tainted with the vices and misfortunes of his age,’’ 
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would have made him a satire upon himself and a scandal to Spence’s 
own polite and superior time. Lucian’s sins he has ‘“‘superabundantly 
mortified’; nay, Lucian, in his opinion, may almost be said ‘‘to 
have risen from the dead, with a glorified body, baptized into our 
language.”’ He has indeed stopped just short of the canonization of 
Lucian, for that would be “a work of very great difficulty and 
charge.’”’ Lucian’s style he thinks “too much tinged with the 
luxuriousness and intemperance of his age, savoring too much of 
the debauchee.”” He hopes to present Lucian like an ambassador 
complying with the garb and manners of the nation he visits and by 
this means securing “favorable reception and entertainment.”’ 
A good translator, he thinks, has ‘“‘a more difficult business upon his 
hands than the first author.”’ Lucian’s habit of quoting Homer, if 
followed in translation, would make him seem “pedantic and much 
inferior to the Thrums of Chivy-Chase, or Sternhold’s Heroic 
Ditties’; also Lucian’s “old trite fables, superannuated proverbs, 
similes and examples’’ would produce an effect diametrically oppo- 
site to his design, which was “gallantry and raillery and not 
learning.” All of this material, except the reference to Chivy-Chase 
and Sternhold, Spence has translated or perverted from D’Ablan- 
court’s Epistre. 

Spence follows Mayne in saying that several of the most eminent 
champions of Christianity have borrowed arms and artillery from 
Lucian’s magazine for their attack on impiety and polytheism; 
and he adds “the ferrets of our honest old Christian Fathers tell me 
that St. Chrysostom hath suckt and spung’d whole Homilies, almost 
verbatim, out of Lucian,” this same Chrysostom being ‘‘a notable 
man in his day.’”’” What Mayne says is that Lactantius may have 
borrowed Christian arguments from the Hermotimus, and that 
various Christian fathers, no less than Lucian, have ‘‘armed their 
pens against the superstitions of those times.’”’ As for the statement 
about St. Chrysostom, Spence borrowed that with exaggeration from 
Thomas Hickes’s life of Lucian, who in turn follows, with proper 
acknowledgment however, Gilbertus Cognatus, In elogio Luciani, 
in saying that a portion of the eightieth homily on the Gospel of 
St. John is derived from Lucian’s Cynicus. It is at best a very 
general parallel. 
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Lucian’s design, says Spence, is “to drive and whoop idolatry 
out of the world,” to show “all the gods and goddesses to be no 
better than a company of gypsies,” and to make “the scales fall 
from the eyes of the blear-ey’d populace, by making a company of 
perjur’d rascally gods and bilking gossipping goddesses dispute 
against one another and vote and laugh themselves out of the world.” 
Lucian attacks the “darling vices of mankind,’’ and the abominations 
of philosophy, which in that age was “infested with a vermine” 
like that which infests religion today. 

After further remarks of an anticlerical nature, Spence continues 
in the same exuberant style on the subject of vanity, which he thinks 
@ great source of both magnanimous and ignominious actions in the 
world. Among examples of vanity is apparently Dryden, who, as 
the butt of The Rehearsal, seems to be alluded to in the statement 
that ‘‘one day’s brush has eclips’d the glory which one of the topping 
Bullies of Europe has been blustring for these many years, and whom 
8 kind of upstart on the stage has by one tryal of skill, dwindled 
into a sort of puny, deputy, secondhanded Heck.’”’ Baxter and 
Lobb also come in for abuse. 

Spence next discusses the dialogue, mentioning, particularly, 
‘the success of that worthy and eminent person who has with the 
greatest height of wit, and depth of reason, Writ Dialogue-wise 
against Mr. Hobbs.” 

In his Publisher’s Notice to the second volume, it is declared 
that the translator has been so much encouraged that he has pre- 
pared an epistle imitative of Lucian, Lucian’s Aversions, ‘wherein 
he hath largely run through degrees and professions of men dis- 
covering the follies and vanities of this age’’; it is to be published 
at the beginning of the third volume at the commencement of Easter 
term. There are many laudatory verses in this volume from the 
universities; they liken Spence to Raleigh and Perseus and long for 
Cowley’s quill to do him justice. One copy, signed P. R., expresses 
astonishment at such a work’s having been done at seven and twenty; 
Spence was, therefore, born about 1657. The third volume comes 
out with a change of tone; “the essay and vindication” has been 
again postponed to a later volume. The Advertisement apologizes 
for wantonness, but the laudatory verses persist. The fourth 
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volume appeared in 1685 with a change of printers. The apology 
and the epistle imitative of Lucian were not forthcoming, but the 
laudatory verses, still of very bad quality, appear as before. A 
fifth volume is bound with the fourth. 

Spence’s life of Lucian is drawn almost verbatim from Thomas 
Hickes with occasional borrowings from D’Ablancourt. He supplies 
from an unknown source the followimg erroneous statement. 
Although he uses no other Latin originals, he might of course have 
derived it from Bourdelot, who is usually accredited with the error:! 
‘““He had one son, who in Julian’s time prov’d a mighty Sophister, 
and was dear to that emperour upon the account not only of his 
own abilities, but perhaps-of his Father’s Merits too: And there is 
still extant one Epistle of that Prince to him.” 

Spence’s translation is almost word for word from D’Ablancourt 
with occasional phraseology derived from Mayne. He disguises 
his adherence to D’Ablancourt by many oddities of expression which 
form the chief curiosity of the version. His notes, in which he 
usually follows D’Ablancourt, are made to present a show of learning 
by the reproduction in Greek or Latin of easy references to Homer 
and other school authors. | 

Spence is thus a plagiarist and a pretender throughout his work, 
carrying the whole thing off with a remarkable display of vanity and 
“gallantry.”’ We need not, however, be too hard upon him for the 
sake of the famous jest of which he was the occasion. Dryden in 
his Life of Lucian, actuated no doubt by contempt for the poorness 
of Spence’s performance and possibly by the insulting reference to 
himself in Spence’s Epistle, falls sharply upon Spence, who, he says, 
has leaned heavily upon D’Ablancourt and used the gross expressions 
of Billingsgate, or Moorfields, and Bartholomew Fair, to render the 
fine raillery and Attic salt of Lucian. He quotes a witticism of 
Dorset in reference to Spence’s translation, ‘‘that he [Spence] was 
so cunning a translator that a man must consult the original to 
understand the version.’ 

Meantime, there were, as the Term Catalogues show, other 
activities pertaining to Lucian both in the original and in English. 

1 Fabricii Bibl. Graec. IV, 16, p. 488. 

2 Repeated in Nichol’s Literary Anecdotes, III, 170. 
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A Greek-Latin edition of the Dialogues was printed for Robert 
Scot and others, November, 1676. Later, selections from the 
Dialogues with Latin translation edited by William Dugardus, were 
printed for J. Williams in May, 1677; and in February, 1678, was 
published the first work of the only person in the country who 
had any right to be considered a Lucian scholar, Edward Leedes 
(1627-1707), master of the grammar school at Bury St. Edmunds: 

Nonnulli ὁ Luciani Dialogis Selectt et scholiis Ilustrati, ab Edw. 
Leeds, cut in Schola Buriensi contigerunt esse curae, τὸ σῴιν καὶ To 
μὲν ἤδε [sic] ro νιν, in usum eorum qui, dum Graecari student, non 
metuunt interim ridere. Printed for N. and T. Simmons.! 

The work was based on the edition of J. Benedict, published at 
Saumur in 1619, and in November, 1704, Leedes reissued his work in 
expanded form: 

Nonnulli Duo {de?] Luciani Dialogis selecti, et in Duas Partes 
divist; alteram prius editam, alteram nunc editam. Omnes scholiis 
allustrati ab Edwardo Leedes; cui in Schola Buriensi Graeca Lingua et 
Minutissimae (?) ejus partes contingerung [contigerunt] esse curae; 
accessit etiam (quod ad hanc rem spectare visum est) qui re quid [quic- 
quid] Scripserunt Graevius, Gronovius, Jeussus [Jensius]; cum nuper 
tantum edito scholiastae [scholiasta] Graeco. Impensis R. Clavell, 
S. Smith, et B. Walford, Bibliop., London. 

This book appeared again with return to the older form of title- 
page in May, 1711.2 What really happened was that Leedes revised 
and amplified his work from J. G. Graevius’ edition of Lucian, 
which appeared at Amsterdam in 1687. 

In November, 1674, appeared Burlesque upon Burlesque, or The 
Scoffer Scoft; being some of Lucian’s Dialogues newly put into English 
Fustian. Printed for Henry Brome. The British Museum copy 
is dated 1675. A second part appeared in June, 1684, and a second 
edition of the whole in May and June, 1686. The second edition is 
advertised as corrected by Charles Cotton, Esq., imitator of Scarron 
and author of Virgil Travestie; and Burlesque upon Burlesque was 
included in his Genuine Works published in 1715. He travesties, 


1The Term Catalogues, edited by Edward Arber (London, 1903), I, 261, 278, 303. 
2 Term Cat., III, 431, 675. 
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in his peculiarly painful style, Prometheus, or Caucasus; Vulcan, 
Mercury and Prometheus, and the whole list of the Dialogues of the 
Gods. 

Other works noted in the Term Catalogues are these: 

Lucian’s Ghost, or Dialogues between the Dead wandering in the 
Elizian shades. Composed in French; and now paraphrased into 
English by a person of Quality. Printed for J. Norms, November, 
1683. Nocopy of this is known, but it is to be noted that Fontenelle’s 
Dialogues des morits were published in that year, and this may have 
been a translation of them. 

Lucian’s Dialogues (not) from the Greek. Done into English Bur- 
lesque. The first and second parts. Folio. Printedfor W. Bateman. 
May, 1684. This is in verse. There is a copy in the British 
Museum, but I have not seen it. 

Dialogues of the Dead, Ancient and Modern, the Second Part: 
dedicated to Lucian in Elysium. Printed for R. Bentley, February, 
1685. 

Dialogues of the Living and the Dead; in imitation of Lucian and 
the French. First Dialogue of the Living, Between Mr. Pronoun and 
a Genileman. First Dialogue of the Dead, Tom Killigrew and Molley. 
2. Lucian and the author of the French Dialogues of the Dead, and a 
Joyner, etc. Sold by the booksellers of London and Westminster. 
February, 1702. 

English Lucian. Numb. 1, or Modern Dialogues between a Vintner 
and his Wife; a Reformer of Manners and his Wife, and a Captain 
of the Guards; A Master of Arts and a Lady’s Woman. Printed for 
J. Nutt near Stationers-Hall, June, 1702. Of this there is a copy 
in the British Museum. 

There appear also a large number of dialogues more or less 
directly imitative of Lucian. Dr. William King publishes anony- 
mously his Dialogues of the Dead relating to the present controversy 
concerning the Episiles of Phalaris in November, 1699. Tom Brown 
translates ten dialogues entitled The Circe from Giovanni Baptista 
Gelli in February, 1702, and there are publications of his own numer- 
ous dialogues. A volume entitled Visits from the Shades appears 

1 Term Cat., I, 188; II, 85, 172; III, 653. 
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with a group of Brown’s work in May, 1704; but such works toward 
the end of the century grow too numerous to be mentioned in detail 
in this paper.’ 

II. DRYDEN AND LUCIAN 

In 1696 Dryden wrote a life of Lucian to be prefixed to a new 
translation of all the works of Lucian, the translation to be the joint 
work of several hands. 

Translation from the classics into English in the age of Dryden 
differed widely from that of the earlier years of the seventeenth 
century. It was not more free in rendering or more inaccurate, but 
with better facilities it was much less scholarly. It put a local and 
temporary stamp on all that it did, marked it for almost the sole use 
of its own age, and took pride in so doing. The age knew little 
Greek and had little conscience about its originals; in fact, it may be 
said that it was an age of translation of classical languages through 
the medium of French. Translators worked from French versions, 
and probably only the more careful translators compared their 
second-hand results with an original text. The age had also the 
interesting peculiarity that it produced translations by dividing the 
work to be translated among a group of writers. 

Translation in the age centers in the figure of Dryden and was 
done, when it was done well, according to the liberal ideas of transla- 
tion which he followed and expounded. Dryden was fond of dis- 
cussing the principles of translation. In two works particularly he 
has expressed opinions which are lacking neither in scholarly con- 
science nor in veneration for the classics; namely, ‘‘ Preface on Trans- 
lation,” prefixed to the Second Miscellany (1685), and the Life of 
Lucian.? Translation, according to Dryden, was the free rendering | 
of the ideas and spirit of an original, and was not obliged to adhere 
with any strictness to an actual text. He insists that the translator 
should be a master of both languages, but if a deficiency be allowed 
in either, let it be in the original. The ideal is reached when a 
translator, knowing his author, makes him over into a work of the 
translator’s own time. The dangers involved in the putting into 
practice of Dryden’s principles are obvious, and one suspects, usually 

1 Term Cat., II, 50, 116, 159, 244, 247, 427, 599, 649; III, 288, 289, 359, 402, 455. 

*Scott and Saintsbury, John Dryden's Works, XII, 281 ff., and XVIII, 82ff. 
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not without reason, every member of the group whose work he 
directed or interpreted of using a French translation in order to 
understand his Latin or Greek original. There was, however, a 
steady degeneration in the taste of the age which makes Dryden 
himself a venerable classicist as compared with his later contempo- 
raries and his immediate successors. 

His first experience, as a sponsor for the translation of serious 
works, was gratefully remembered by him. He had written a life of 
Plutarch and a dignified dedication to the Duke of Ormond for the 
great prose translation of the Lives which had appeared in 1683. 
It had been the work of many hands and had had among its collabo- 
rators “men of known fame and abilities for style and ornament.” 
Malone enumerates, as the most considerable persons associated in 
this undertaking, Richard Duke and Knightly Chetwood, Fellows 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Paul Rycault, Esq.; Thomas Creech, 
of Wadham College, Oxford, the translator of Horace, etc.; Edward 
Brown, M.D., author of Travels in Germany, etc.; Dr. Adam Little- 
ton, author of the Latin dictionary; John Caryl, Esq., whom Malone 
believed to be the friend of Pope; Mr. Joseph Arrowsmith; Thomas 
Rymer, Esq.; Dr. William Oldys; John Evelyn, Esq.; and Mr. 
‘Somers, afterward Lord Somers, who according to Malone translated 

the unsigned Life of Alcibiades. This was a more distinguished 

group than were likely to be got together again.! Jacob Tonson was 
the publisher and the work was popular; it is in truth one of the 
best translations of the age. Dryden saw in this manner of trans- 
lation a really distinguished public service, and in this spirit he 
undertook his life of Lucian. He was, however, to be associated 
in the later enterprise with a much more miscellaneous group than 
in the former, and, as a whole, with much poorer scholars, many of 
them literary hacks, in fact, who ground out their work with little 
pride or care. 

Dryden derived his material almost word for word from Zvinger’s 
life and the Elogium of Gilbertus Cognatus appearing in the Basle 
editions of 1563 and 1602. A Latin translation of the life by Suidas 
is also given there; so.that this edition may be said to be his principal 


1Edm. Malone, Prose Works of John Dryden, London, 1800, II, 331; Scott and 
Saintebury, XVII, 3. 
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source. He may have read D’Ablancourt, to whom he refers. He 
repeats the absurd error, apparently from Spence, that Lucian’s 
son was & philosopher and a favorite of the emperor Julian, a piece 
of misinformation he did not get from Zvinger and Cognatus. He 
quotes Dr. Mayne as an authority on Lucian’s life, presumably 
following the Epistle Dedicatory, but professes ignorance of all 
earlier translations in English than that of Mayne. He can hardly, 
therefore, have used Thomas Hickes’s excellent life, made up of 
materials derived from the works of Lucian, which was incorporated 
with Mayne’s translation in 1664. 

Dryden devotes some space to proving that Lucian had never 
been a Christian, but “merely ran a muck and laid about him on all 
sides with more fury on the heathen, whose religion he professed; 
he struck at ours but casually, as it came in his way, rather than as he 
sought it; he condemned it too much to write in earnest against it.” 

He quotes with approval the opinion of Mayne, who is following 
Cognatus and other scholars, that the Philopatris is not by Lucian, 
and would also, without sufficient reason, reject the Peregrinus. 

He next argues that in his attack on heathenism Lucian was a 
positive assistance to Christianity. ‘“‘One of Lucian’s translators 
[Mayne] pleads in his defense that it was very improbable a man who 
has laughed Paganism out of doors, should believe no God; that he 
who could point to the sepulchre of Jupiter in Crete, as well as our 
Tertullian, should be an atheist.” This is apparently a reference 
to the Apology, chapter 25.: “One of the greatest among the 
fathers,” he says also in the Life of Lucian, “has drawn whole 
homilies from our author’s Dialogues—St. Chrysostom, St. Augustine 
and many others have used his arguments with better motives than 
the author proposed.’’ In the reference to St. Chrysostom, Dryden 
is following Spence’s lead. As to St. Augustine, there are minor 
parallels cited between Lucian and St. Augustine, as well as Ter- 
tullian, in the notes to the edition of Graevius, whom Dryden men- 
tions. Since general parallels with Lucian are fairly abundant in 
St. Augustine’s denunciation of heathenism, Dryden may have sup- 
plied this allusion himself. 


1 See also, for a sort of Lucianic ferocity in Tertullian, Apology, xi; Ad Nattones, 
11. xiii; and the Fragment on the Execrable Heathen Gods. 
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Dryden thus sums up Lucian in his “ character’’: 


He was too fantastical, too giddy, too irresolute, either to be anything 
at all, or anything long; and in this view I cannot think he was either a 
steady atheist, or a deist, but a doubter, a sceptic, as he plainly declares 
himself to be, when he puts himself under the name of Hermotimus the 
Stoic in the Dialogue called the ‘‘ Dialogue of the Sects.”’ 


Dryden next undertakes the defense of Lucian on the other side 
of his weakness, his morals. He censures the Amores and the 
Dialogues of the Hetaerae which he would also condemn as not genuine. 
Lucian has, he says, been mainly concerned to lash vice and folly. 
The pictures of Nigrinus and Demonax are as fair as virtue itself 
and may, he thinks, be put over against Alexander the false Prophet 
and Peregrinus the Apostate. 

He next praises D’Ablancourt, whom all the translators ought to 
have praised and rewarded, since they owe him so much, and Mayne, 
whose work he especially admires. He mentions Erasmus as the 
best imitator in Latin and Fontenelle in French; he never reads 
Fontenelle’s Dialogues of the Dead but with new pleasure. The 
Rev. Dr. John Eachard has used Lucian’s method best in English 
when he baffled the philosopher of Malmesbury. Hobbes was 
proof against blunt and heavy weapons, foresaw where the strokes 
would fall, and leaped aside before they could descend; but he 
could not avoid “those nimble passes, which were made on him by a 
wit more active than his own, and which were within his body 
before he could provide for his defence.”’ This reference Dryden 
seems also to have borrowed from the despised Spence. Dr. Each- 
ard’s ‘Hobbs’ State of Nature considered; in a Dialogue between 
Philautus and Timothy, 1671,” is not, however clever it may be, a 
very striking Lucianic imitation. 

Dryden next takes up the translators of the present volume. 
The three of them he mentions, Sir Henry Sheers, Charles Blount, 
and Walter Moyle, were all in some manner closely connected with 
him. They probably explain his part in the enterprise and his 
attitude toward Lucian. He thought of the undertaking as an 
association of scholars and gentlemen of quality. He had per- 
formed a similar service in 1693 for Sir Henry Sheers’s poor transla- 
tion of Polybius, and to this he refers with pride. There can be no 
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doubt about the nobility of Dryden’s conceptions and about his 
enthusiasm for a sound, if modified, classical scholarship. The 
cause of the Lucian revival, if we may judge by the group of 
translators he mentions and their friends, was interest in Lucian as 
a satirist and as a possible deist. 


III. TRANSLATORS OF THE DRYDEN LUCIAN 

The book with which we are concerned is: 

The Works of Lucian, Translated from the Greek, by several Hands, 
with a Infe of Lucian, a Discourse on his Writings, and a character 
of some of the present Translators. Written by John Dryden, 
Esq. London. Printed for Sam Briscoe, and sold by J. Woodward 
in Scaldmg-Alley against Stocks-Market, and J. Morphew near 
Stationers-Hall. 1711. 

Vol. II. Thesame, substituting “St. Christopher’s Church-Yard, 
near the Royal Exchange’ for Woodward’s shop and giving the date 
as 1710. 

Vol. III. Same as Volume I, omitting all after “Stocks-Market,’’ 
1711. | 
Vol. IV. Substitutes “Printed and sold by James Woodward in 
Scalding-Alley, near the Poultry,” 1711. 

The earlier date of the second volume arose probably because 
the work was laid out in assignments, and the second volume was 
ready before the first. Woodward was located in St. Christopher’s 
churchyard before he moved to Scalding-Alley. There is a break 
in the pagination of the second volume which skips from page 188 
to page 359. The pagination of Volume I stops with page 347, 
and it may be that the second volume, which was probably begun 
first, was filled out with matter in excess from the first volume. 
A second break in Volume IV, where the pagination drops back 
from 238 to 141, is less easily explained. 

The customary order of the works of Lucian is, after the first 
two, completely changed, as if the task had been assigned by the 
choice of the translators and set up as it came in. An unsigned 
preface to the second volume, which shows some learning in dealing 
in a quite general way with translation, ends with this statement: 
“1 must advertise the Reader that the Life of Lucian was Wnt by 
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Mr. Dryden near fifteen years ago, for so long has the book been 
doing; and if any one doubt the Truth, he may View the Copy at 
the Publishers.”” This is the basis of Malone’s statement that 
Dryden’s Life of Lucian was written in 1696. 

The translation is far more faithful than that of Spence. Field- 
ing! speaks of the translation as a wretched and spiritless perform- 
ance, as it in large part is; but it seems at least not to have been 
derived directly from the French. Some pieces show evidence of 
following Benedict’s Latin version which had been reissued by 
Graevius in 1687. 

The following is an analysis of the contents of this edition with 
information as to the translators:? 

T. Ferne, M.D.: Vision of Lucian’s Life, Defence against one 
who called him Prometheus. 

This translator published A Perfect Cure for the King’s Evil, 
in 1705. | 

Walter Moyle, Esq.: Of Sacrifices, Herodotus or Aetion, Conference 
with Hesiod, Panegyrick upon Demosthenes. 

Walter Moyle (1672-1721) is one of the three translators of 
whom Dryden gives a character, and he and Sir Henry Sheers are 
mentioned as friends of Dryden by Malone and by Sir Walter Scott.* 
He was complimented by Dryden in Parallel of Poetry and Painting‘ 
as “8, most ingenious young gentleman, conversant in all the studies 
of humanity much above his years,’”’ who had furnished Dryden 
with all the particular passages in Aristotle and Horace which 
explain the art of poetry by that of painting. He is also mentioned 
in Discourse on Epic Poetry. He was an Exeter College man, and 
something of a wit; a member of the Middle Temple who frequented 
Maynwaring’s and the Grecian; later, he resorted to Covent Garden 
and Will’s, where he would have been in companionship with Dryden. 
The Dictionary of National Biography gives 1693 as the year in 
which he translated four pieces from Lucian. His interest in art 

1 Amelia, Book VII, chap. v. 


2 They are given in the order of their appearance in the book. Tom Brown, 
Dr. Drake, and Captain Ayloffe appear, each with two groupe of translations in two 
different volumes. 


3 Malone, I, 252-54; III, 382-83; Scott and Saintsbury, I, 312-18; XVIII, 79. 
4 Scott and Saintsbury, XVII, 315. 
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would account for his choice of the works translated. His works 
were published in 1726, under the editorship of Thomas Sergeant; 
and the Whole Works of Walter Moyle, with Account of the Life by 
Anthony Hammond were printed for Sam Briscoe in 1727. They 
include a translation by Dr. Drake of “the dialogue called Philopa- 
tris between a Christian and a Heathen with ridicule of the true 
faith” as well as a treatise on Philopatris by Moyle.! Moyle’s 
interest in the question of Lucian’s references to Christianity is 
obvious. His notes on Lucian were long in use. They appear in 
Lardner’s Collection of Ancient Testimonies to the Truth of the Christian 
Religion; also in Kilvert’s Selections from the Letters of Warburton. 
The very sensible remarks based on an intelligent understanding of 
Lucian’s relation to Christianity made by Dryden are probably to be 
attributed to his intimacy with Moyle. The gist of Dryden’s 
Defense is that Lucian was not Christian or an apostate, that Chris- 
tianity probably appeared to him in a base form, and that he is 
after all not satirizing Christianity as such, but humbuggery and 
fanaticism. It is also possible, as Dryden, or Moyle, and Mayne 
saw, to derive favorable testimony from the words of your enemies. 

Sir Henry Sheers: The Cobbler and his Cock, The Parasite. 

Dryden in his character of Sir Henry Sheers, or Shere (d. 1710), 
in his Life of Lucian refers to him as among “(86 finer spirits of the 
age.’”’ The Polybius was printed in February, 1693, for Sam Briscoe 
in Russel Street, in Covent Garden. He was also the printer who 
undertook the enterprise of publishing the works of Lucian, and we 
have here a direct connection between Dryden, Sir Henry, and the 
printer, Sam Briscoe. The third volume of the Polybius was not 
issued until 1698.? 


Andrew Baden, M.D.: The Ass, The Ship.* 

Charles Blount, Esq.: Alexander, Mourning for the Dead, The 
Council of the Gods, Jupiter Tragoedus, The Syrian Goddess, Philop- 
seudes. 

1 Philopatris was long attributed to Lucian and was a chief cause of the religious 
taboo under which he rested. It is, however, dated by contemporaneous allusions 
in the tenth century in the reign of Nikephoros Phokas. See Krumbacher, Byz. 
Literaturgesch., 459 ff.; and Christ, Griech. Lit.-Gesch. (3d ed.), 747, with references 
in note to Niebuhr, Ki. Schr., II, 74; Rohde, Byz. Zettschr., V, 1 ff. 

2 Term Cat., III, 53. 8 Term Cat., III, 138. 
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This is no other than the famous Charles Blount (1654-93) 
who assisted, intentionally or otherwise, in the undoing of Edmund 
Mohun, the licenser, and in the destruction of the powers of his 
office. Macaulay’s graphic account is found in the nineteenth 
chapter of the History of England. Dryden praises Charles Blount 
for his wit; he might have alluded to him in a more personal way, 
for Blount was an early defender and follower of Dryden’s, having 
published, in 1673, Mr. Dryden Vindicated in Reply to the Friendly 
Vindication of Mr. Dryden, With Reflections on the Rota, in answer to 
Rich. Leigh’s attack. Blount committed suicide in 1693 because of 
circumstances in his private life, and his Miscellaneous Works were 
published with a preface by Charles Gildon in 1695. Gildon had 
also written a preface to Blount’s Oracles of Reason in 1693. Blount 
was known as the author of a deistical book, Anima Mundt, London, 
1679, and of many deistical writings, and it may be that Dryden 
says 80 little about him for fear of the odium with which he was 
surrounded. 

It is easy to see from the works translated what Blount’s interest 
in Lucian had been. He does not translate the famous Peregrinus 
with its uncomplimentary allusions to Christianity, but The Council 
of the Gods, Jupiter Tragoedus, and The Syrian Goddess, in which the 
rational point of view of Lucian is apparent. Even if they be not 
directed against Christianity, they are so thoroughgoing in their 
atheism as applied to the ancient gods that it is an easy reflection 
that with such a man no gods are safe. 

Mr. Thomas Brown: Icaromenippus, The Saturnalia, Chrono- 
solon, The Eunuch or Pampilus, Timon, Of those that for hope of 
Preferment live in great Men’s Houses, Apology for those that serve 
for the sake of a Pension, Second apology for mistaking χαῖρε and 
vylave, The True History, The Lapithae, Prometheus or Caucasus, 
Pseudologista, The Dialogues of the Courtesans. 

Tom Brown (1663-1704) is the most important translator in this 
book; so much so that the writer in the Cambridge History of English 
Interature says he bore the brunt of the work. This is hardly true, 
but he did do a large part of it. More than that, if the supposition 
be correct that the work was laid out among translators at the start, 
Brown must have been in it from the beginning. Although he died 
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seven years before the translation appeared, he has a part in more 
than one volume. And yet Dryden does not refer to him. Mr. 
Charles Whibley! says that Dryden could not with honor mention 
Tom Brown. This I think is true; but I am disposed to doubt 
whether Dryden knew that Brown was to be engaged upon the work. 
Mr. Whibley perhaps misunderstands the terms on which the trans- 
lation was made. He says that the work was done according to 
Dryden’s principles of translation, which is partly true, and that it 
was done under Dryden’s eye, which can hardly have been the case. 
Dryden did not ‘marshal them for the fray.”” It was the book- 
seller who performed this function. Dryden writes as if he did 
not know who the translators were, and part of what he said is 
scarcely applicable to Tom Brown in any circumstances. Tom 
Brown, ‘‘of facetious memory,’’ is said by his anonymous biographer 
to have had “1688 the spirit of a gentleman than the rest of the wits, 
and more of a scholar.”” He was a man of notoriously licentious 
life, and, more than that, he was, with characteristic, untiring 
pertinacity, the great tormentor of Dryden. He made capital out 
of things which were long over and done with. Malone attributes 
to him even the burlesque account of Dryden’s funeral. He began 
in 1687 with Supplementary reflections on the Hind and the Panther. 
In 1688, under the pseudonym ‘Dudley Tomkinson,” he issued 
The Reasons of Mr. Bays changing his Religion, considered in a 
' Dialogue between Crites, Eugenius, and Mr. Bays; in 1690, The 
_ Reasons of the new Convert’s taking the Oaths; in 1691, on the same 
theme, The reason of Mr. Hains the Player’s Conversion and Recon- 
version. It is doubtful if Dryden would have had anything to do 
with a work in which Brown was to have a share, much less having it 
done under his eye. What Dryden says is this: “As for the trans- 
lators, all of them, that I know, are men of established reputation, 
both for wit and learning, at least sufficiently known to be among the 
finer spirits of the age.”” This may be a guarded way of disclaiming 
the acquaimtance of Brown, but such is not the obvious interpretation. 
Again (after speaking of Sheers, Moyle, and Blount): ‘There are 


1 Cambridge History of English Literature, IX, 297-98. 
2 Addison, Spectator, No. 567. 
8 Scott and Saintsbury, I, 370. 
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some other persons concerned in this work, whose names deserve ἃ 
place among the foremost, but that they have not thought fit to be 
known, either out of a bashful diffidence of their own performance, 
or out of apprehension of the censure of an ill-natured and ill- 
judging age.”’ Later he refers to ‘‘the modesty or caution of the 
anonymous translators of the following work. Whatever the 
motive of concealing their names may be, I shall not determine, ”’ 
etc. This sounds as if Dryden did not expect the names of such 
persons to be published in the translation, and, in any case, is hardly 
applicable to Brown. 

J. Drake, M.D., F.R.S.: Charidemus, Philopatris, Ilsterate 
Bookbuyer, The Cynick, Menippus or the Necromancer.! 

Dr. James Drake (1667-1707) was author of a character of Tom 
Brown in his works published in 1707, and of several other works.” 

S. Cob, M.A.: Judgment of the Vowels. 

Sylvester Cob (1675-1713) was a clever man, and his translation 
of this difficult dialogue may be a tribute to his scholarship.® 

Mr. Gildon: Encomium on our Country.‘ 

Charles Gildon (1665-1724), author of many plays, is famous for 
his quarrel with Pope, or rather for Pope’s phrase, ‘‘Gildon’s venal 
quill.” He was a deist, converted in 1705, who had edited, in 1695, 
the Miscellaneous Works of the deist Charles Blount, and in a preface, 
signed “ Lindamour,” had defended the practice of suicide. He was 
sufficiently notorious and adds another deist to the list of translators. 

Mr. Cashen: Charon. 

Mr. Vernon: The Images, A Defense of the Images. 

Captain Sprag: The Stygian Passage or the Tyrant. 

These three writers are not otherwise known. 

Mr. Hill: The Tyrant Killer, Dipsas. 

It is possible that this was Archdeacon Samuel Hill, author of a 
dialogue in defense of the church and of the church under King 
William. He was a warrior against Socinianism and produced an 
early work in Latin.® 

1 Vol. IV, pp. 2138-33: Nigrinus by Another Hand follows Mentppus. 

2 Term Cat., III, 543. 

8 Term Cat., III, 439, 585. 


‘Repeated in Vol. IV, p. 67, among the translations of Captain Ayloffe. 
δ Term Cat., II, 592; III, 566. 
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S. Atkinson, Esq.: Harmonides. 

The name is given as Atkins in Nofe of Books recently published 
by Sam Briscoe in advertising pages used later by Briscoe. Leland, 
Deistical Writers, mentions Mr. Atkinson as author of Vindication of 
the Literal Sense of Three Miracles of Christ. 

Col. Henry Blount: Hermotimus. 

Blount is otherwise unknown.? 

Captain Ayloffe: Zeuzis or Antiochus,* Bacchus, The Ridiculous 
Orator (Rhetorum Praeceptor), How to Write History, The Double 
Indictment, Of those who have lived to a very great Age, An Encomium 
on our Country,4 The Description of a House, The Gallick Hercules, 
The History of Amber or the Swans, The Amores, The Fugitives, 
Demonax. 

Captain Willian Ayloffe appears probably as author in: The 
History of Insipides, a lampoon by the Lord Roch———r with his 
Farewell, 1680. Together with Marvell’s Ghost. By Mr. Ayloffe, 
London, H. Hills. 1709. The Term Catalogues show him author 
of several works: 1700, Government of the Passions according to the 
Rule of Reason (a title which indicates that we may have to do with 
another deist); 1703, A Pocket Companion for Gentlemen and Ladies, 
Epitomy of the Historians of England.* 

John Phillips: T'ragodopodagra. 

John Phillips (1630-1706) may be one of the persons who did 
not wish his name known for fear of detraction. He is the most 
famous burlesque writer of the age, beginning his career with Typhon, 
or the Gyants War with the Gods, a mock poem in five cantos. London, 
1665. Tragodopodagra is done with great spirit in verse, partly in 
Miltonic bombast like The Splendid Shilling, and partly in rhyme. 


1 Phalaris, I and II, Vol. II, pp. 507, 524, follow Harmonides. They are anony- 
mous and do not agree with Spence, whose translation is reproduced in Epistles of Phal- 
aris, by J. 8., London, 1699. 

The King Fisher by ***, and In Pratse of Flies by ***, Vol. II, pp. 612, 629, 
follow Hermotimus (the latter separated by several short pieces from the former) 
and are probably translated by the same person. 

3 Hippias or the Bagnio, Vol. II, p. 620, is printed between two works by Captain 
Ayloffe. Nero or the Cutting of the Isthmus appears at the end of Vol. II and is 
attributed to “Με. τὰ 

4 Translated also by Mr. Gildon. 

5 Term Cat., III, 175, 347, 399, 618. 
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Phillips’ headnote compares it to Secchia rapita and Boileau’s 
Lutrin. A note at the end dechnes to translate Lucian’s Ocypus, 
as having been rejected by Erasmus, and the Epigrams as of too mean 
a character to merit the pains. 

Laurence Echard, A.B., of Christ College in Cambridge: The 
Auction of the Philosophers. 

Laurence Echard (16707-1730) was author of a very popular 
work: The Gazeteer’s; or Newman’s Interpreter; also of a History 
of England, 1707-18, and of translations of Plautus and Terence. 

Christopher Echard, A.B., of Catherine Hall in Cambridge: 
The Fisherman or the Philosophers revived. 

No information has been found with reference to this translator. 

Mr. Savage, of the Middle Temple: Dialogue of the Sea Deities, 
Of Dancing. 

The British Museum Catalogue lists this John Savage separately 
as translator of Scarron and various other works. The Dictionary 
of National Biography, however, identifies him with John Savage, 
D.D., author of several popular histories. 

John Digby, Esq.: Dialogues of the Dead. 

This is an important assignment. John Digby was author of 
translations of Epicurus’ Morals and Isocrates’ Advice, and of a 
translation of Curtius Rufus’ Wars of Alexander, 1714. The trans- 
lation of Epicurus’ Morals with comments and reflections upon it is 
taken, preface and all, directly from the French of J. Parrain, Baron 
des Coutures. In the Dialogues of the Dead Digby follows D’Ablan- 
court very closely. 

Hon. Hugh Hare, Esq.: Saturnalian Epistles, Astrology.? . 

Hugh Hare appears as translator of the Historical Relation of the 
Conspiracy of John Lewis, Count de Freschi, by Agostino Mascardia.* 

J. Washington, Esq., of the Middle Temple: Anacharsis, The 
Disinherited Son (Washington 7). 


1Term Cat., II, 637; III, 106, 146, 313, 364, 369, 438, 496, 497, 503, 526, 527, 
548, 549, 560. 

2 The Scythian by another Hand, Jupiter Confuted, and The Fugitives (given also 
among translations by Captain Ayloffe) follow Astrology, Vol. IV, pp. 182-95. The 
latter two may be by Hare. 


8 Term Cat., II, 424. 
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J. Washington (1668-1707) was author of a well-known Abridge- 
ment of the Statutes of King William and Queen Mary and of King 
William III... There is a certain degree of appropriateness to his 
character as a man of law in the selections translated. 

N. Tate, Esq.: Dialogue of the Gods to Ridicule the Fables about 
them. 

This is also an important assignment with a Tate-like addition 
to the title. Dryden would have thought of Nahum Tate (1652- 
1715) as ἃ person of importance; and Tate might have withheld 
his name because of unwillingness to be associated in the enterprise, 
Lucian being in somewhat bad odor. Tate, like most of these men, 
was 8 translator from the French. 

James Tyrrell, Esq.: Tozaris. 

James Tyrrell (1642-1718) was a historical writer, a friend of 
John Locke’s and a republican, a pedantic, learned Whig. He 
published, in 1681, Patriarcha non Monarcha on the principles of 
limited monarchy, a reply to Filmer’s Patriarcha, and in 1692-1702, 
Political Dialogues, republished as Bibliotheca Polztica, 1718. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Dryden wrote his Life of Lucian about 1696; several of the 
translators were dead by 1704, and the translation must have been 
completed long before that time. Nevertheless, it did not appear 
until 1711. Malone (I, 254) calls attention to notices by Motteaux 
in his Gentlemen’s Journal, June, 1693, and March, 1694, that the 
translation was about to appear. Sam Briscoe was probably the 
printer who undertook the translation and the delay was perhaps due 
to difficulties into which he fell in his business. He complains in his 
Epistle Dedicatory to Familiar and Courtly Letters by M. Voiture, 
1701, that he has labored under afflictions and that his friends have 
been willing to contribute something toward his assistance. The 
following passage from John Dunton, Life and Errors (1705), page 
365, also refers to Briscoe’s difficulties: 

Reviv’d Briscoe who has printed for Dryden, Wicherley, Congreve. &c. and 
by contracting a Friendship with Tom Brown, will grow rich as fast as his 
Author can write (or hear from the Dap) so that Honest Sam does (as 


1 Term Cat., II, 523; III, 187, 392, 400. 
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‘twere) thrive by his Misfortunes, and I hear has the satisfaction and good- 
nees to forgive those Enemies, who are now starving (as a Judgment upon 
’em) for attempting his Overthrow. 

Briscoe’s name disappears from the Term Catalogues in 1696. 
When he reappears as a publisher it is of a considerable number of 
translations, letters, memoirs, and satires, usually of a courtly, if 
not licentious, character, and this lower association, rather than the 
intellectual interests of the earlier time, may have been the occasion 
of Briscoe’s taking from the shelf the translation of Lucian and 
giving it to the world. 

UNiversiTy or Iowa 


HORACE SATIRES i. 3. 112-18 AND PLATO 
THEAETETUS 172 A, B 


By Pau. SHorsy 


It is generally recognized that the description in Horace Sattres 
1. 3. 99 ff. of the primitive human horde, mutum σὲ turpe pecus, 
and his account of the origin of civilization are Epicurean, and 
further illustration of this point would be superfluous. But the 
more particular sources of Horace’s theory of the beginnings. of law 
and justice seem to have been neglected by all the commentators 
that I have been able to consult. 

Tura inventa metu iniustt fateare necesse est, he writes (111). 
“You must admit that law and justice are mere inventions and 
that their origin is the fear of injustice.” This is the doctrine of the 
ethical skeptics whose case is restated by Glaucon and Adeimantus 
in the second book of Plato’s Republic. Cf., e.g., 360 D, διὰ τὸν 
τοῦ ἀδικεῖσθαι φόβον. It was adopted in substance by Epicurus 
who makes justice the creation of the form of social contract glanced 
at by Glaucon and Adeimantus in their argument. He uses, it is 
true, the expression τὸ τῆς φύσεως δίκαιον, but he uses it, as it were, 
in quotation marks to explain that in his analysis it is derivative 
and not, as for Plato and the Stoics, primary. Cf. Sententia 31, 
Usener, p. 78, τὸ τῆς φύσεως δίκαιον ἐστὶ σύμβολον τοῦ συμφέροντος 
εἰς τὸ μὴ βλάπτειν ἀλλήλους μηδὲ βλάπτεσθαι.: And to preclude all 
misapprehension he further explains, Sententia 34, that injustice 
is not an evil in itself but only in respect to its consequences. 
ἡ ἀδικία ob καθ᾽ ἑαυτὴν κακόν, κτλ. The entire Republic of Plato 
controverts this view. Aristotle’s Rhetoric 1373 ὃ 6 formulates the 
repudiation of this doctrine by common sense. There exists, he 
says, by nature a certain common justice and injustice which all 
men divine even if there be no κοινωνία between them nor any 
συνθήκη (compact) either. 

The Stoics followed Plato, and Chrysippus (Plutarch de Stoic. 
Repug. 9) said that it is not possible to find any other first principle 

1Cf. Horace’s utilitas, tusti prope mater et aequt. 
[Crassicat Patto.oay XVI, April, 1921} 164 
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or genesis of justice ἢ τὴν ἐκ τοῦ Διὸς καὶ τῆς κοινῆς φύσεως. And 
Cicero, sometimes speaking for himself, sometimes for the Stoics, 
repeatedly says, e.g., de Fin. 1. 18-19, that nisi aequitas, fides, 
sustitia proficiscantur a natura et si omnia haec ad utilitatem refer- 
antur virum bonum non posse repperire. 

Horace as a convinced Epicurean quietly and dogmatically 
reaffirms the Epicurean opinion. 

The protest in Plato’s Laws, 892, against a purely materialistic 
conception of nature and the natural anticipates and includes 
Epicurean utilitarianism and all similar theories. Absolute material- 
ism allows the term “natural” only in application to the move- 
ments and qualities of natural bodies. The entire moral order 
which man discovers or creates in his world is a later non-natural 
artificial invention.! Thus far all is fairly obvious, but Horace goes 
on to point out a distinction which Plato does not dwell upon in the 
Laws but which he is careful to make elsewhere and which, I think, 
modern commentators have overlooked. 

Philosophies of absolute materialism or unqualified relativity 
may lay it down that, strictly speaking, nothing is natural but the 
movements of natural bodies or the immediate animal sensations. 
But in ordinary speech the utilitarian moralist may concede that 
the “good”’ in the sense of the “useful’’ or the “‘pleasurable”’ is an 
idea given by nature, though the just is not. Nature, and our 
human nature, does distinguish what we like from what we dislike, 
and what we like we call “good.”’ In this sense ‘good”’ and “‘bad”’ 
are distinguished by nature. What the utilitarian denies is that 
original nature can also distinguish between the just and the unjust. 
These are subsidiary artificial conceptions devised to help us get 
what we like and avoid what we dislike, to secure the good and shun 
the evil. Cf. Plato Republic 359 A, τὸ μὲν ἐκφεύγειν τὸ δὲ αἱρεῖν. 
This distinction may be Epicurean. Diogenes Laertius (ii. 8. 93) 
attributes in terms to the Cyrenaics the statement: μηδὲν τι εἶναι 
φύσει δίκαιον ἢ καλὸν ἢ αἰσχρόν" ἀλλὰ vouy καὶ ἔθει. 

But by whatever pathway the idea came to Horace it is ulti- 
mately derived from the passage of Plato’s Theaetetus which Profes- 
sor Wilamowitz has recently misinterpreted in support of his fancy 

1 Cf. my note on the passage in Classical Philology, IX, 316. 
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that the second half of the Theaetetus was hastily thrown together 
by Plato when he received his invitation to visit Sicily a second 
time. The extreme uncompromising form of Protagorean relativity, 
Plato has been arguing (pp. 161-71), abolishes all distinctions, is 
repugnant to common sense, and makes rational discussion impos- 
sible. But those who do not carry the theory to these extravagant 
conclusions might take their stand on a distinction' and admit 
compromises. They, for example, lack the hardihood to affirm 
that good and evil, utility and inutility, are mere matters of opinion 
and arbitrary legislation (172A). But they do maintain that 
justice and injustice depend solely on positive enactment and are 
relative to the opinion of the enactors. ‘‘And that,’”’ says Plato 
(172 B), “‘is the way in which those who do not go the whole length 
of the theory of Protagoras conduct their wisdom.’”? 

The discussion of the “idea of good” in the Republic 505 Ὁ 
starts from the same distinction. 

This abatement in Plato of extreme Protagorean relativity by 
the recognition of a distinction between the good or useful which 
nobody will affirm to be a mere matter of opinion and the just which 
many maintain is only that, is, then, evidently the ultimate source 
of the similar distinction in Horace (113-14): 

Nec natura potest iusto secernere iniquum, 

Dividit ut bona diversis, fugienda petendis. 
But, as already said, the Platonic passage has recently acquired 
another interest through the misinterpretation by which Professor 
Wilamowitz supports his hypothesis that the Theaetetus, hastily 
patched up from materials on hand while Plato was packing his 
trunk for Sicily, is as badly composed as the Iliad. In his Platon, 
II, 230, he renders the words which I have already interpreted as 
follows in order to express Plato’s intended meaning: ‘wer sich 
ihnen nichts ganz verschworen hat halt eben darum von ihrer 
ganzen Lehre nichts.’ That is, he fails to see that those who μὴ 


1171 Ὁ, Ἦ καὶ ταύτῃ ἂν μάλιστα ἵστασθαι τὸν λόγον, κιτ.λ. 
2 **Proceed somewhat on this wise in their philosophy”’ (Campbell). 


ὃ καὶ ὅσοι γε ἂν μὴ παντάπασι τὸν Πρωταγόρου λόγον λέγωσιν, ὧδέ πως τὴν σοφίαν 
ἄγουσι. This is Burnet’s text. I prefer, as Wilamowitz does, Campbell's ὅσοι γε 
δή and λέγουσιν, but we are not now concerned with text criticism. 
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παντάπασι τὸν Πρωταγόρου λόγον λέγουσιν are those who accept the 
compromise or qualification which Plato has just set forth, and that 
ὧδέ πως, x.7-r. merely repeats that this or something like this is 
their position. He insists that ὧδέ, x.r.A. must point forward to an 
intended condemnation of the ‘“‘ganze Lehre’’ and takes τὴν σοφίαν 
ἄγουσιν to mean “judge this wisdom thus.’”’ On these blunders he 
bases the argument that the transition to the next topic is forced 
and that the famous digression contrasting the philosopher with the 
lawyer stands in no intelligible relation to what precedes. We 
expect a condemnation of the doctrine, he says: 

Aber Sokrates gibt das Verwerfunggsurteil nicht ab, sondern sagt sie denken 
tiber diese Weisheit so—das gibt nur eine lange Abschweifung. ‘‘Wir 
haben ja Zeit.” Nun denken wir, legt Sokrates los. Statt dessen; ‘“Wieder 
ist mir klar geworden, dass ein Philosoph vor Gericht sich blamieren muss.” 
Wir sind eben so konsterniert wie Theodorus und sagen πῶς δὴ οὖν Aéyas.! 
All this is nodus in scirpo. The course of the thought and the real 
transition are perfectly clear and simple. This change of front, 
this position supposed to be taken up by those who don’t push 
the Protagorean doctrine to extremes, raises still another question 
for discussion. λόγος. . .. ἐκ Adyou.? If, which I do not believe 
either necessary or probable, ὧδέ πως is forward-looking, it looks 
forward only to the discussion of this question. 

“Well,” says Theodorus, ‘we have leisure, have we not ?””—and 
this idea of the contrast between the leisure of philosophy and the 
petty preoccupations of the lawyer and the politician is what forms 
the transition to the wonderful portrayal of the two types, which in 
accordance with the principles of his art Plato aptly introduces to 
relieve the tedium of uninterrupted dialectics. In 177C6 the dis- 
cussion is picked up at precisely the point at which it is dropped. 
We are reminded of the exact issue that has been formulated, and 
the new λόγος is taken up for examination. Apart from the cer- 
tainty of the meaning of the Greek, nobody who reads the entire 


1 Incidentally I may note that πῶς δὴ οὖν λέγεις, of course, does not express 
consternation or surprise. 


2 Cf. Euripides Troades 706, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ λόγου γὰρ ἄλλος ἐκβαίνει λόγος, which Professor 
Murray prettily renders: ‘“‘Ah, how thought to thought still beckons,’’ but which in 
view of the context I should be tempted to paraphrase “Life is just one — thing 
after another.” 
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passage attentively and follows the thought can have any doubt that 
this is the intended connection of ideas. The matter is now fully 
explained in the Chicago dissertation of Mrs. Grace Hadley Billings 
on The Art of Transition in Plato, page 24. Professor Wilamo- 
witz’ further argument that the digression must have been com- 
posed to express Plato’s disappointment at the failure of the political 
ambitions with which he composed the Republic shatters on the 
consideration of its close resemblance to the treatment of the same 
theme in the Gorgias and the Republic itself, but I will leave the 
working out of this comparison and these parallels to the reader.! 

If Professor Wilamowitz would frankly admit that he has mis- 
construed Plato in his haste and that this passage therefore affords 
no support to his theory of the composition of the Theaetetus, I 
should be glad to express regret for the harshness of harping on 
what would then be a mere oversight. But if he insists on his 
impossible translation, and continues to bolster up his ingenious 
analyses of the defective composition of the Iliad and the Platonic 
dialogues by what are demonstrably misinterpretations of the text, 
I shall be driven to aggravate my offense by repeating the words of 
Professor John Burnet in the Classical Quarterly for October, 1920: 
“Most of his conjectures are wrong and many of them suggest 
doubts as to his knowledge of Platonic Greek.”’ 


1Cf., o.g., Gorgias 486 B, 526E, 527A; Republic 517-18. 


THE “UNINUNDATED LANDS” IN PTOLEMAIC 
AND ROMAN EGYPT 


By W. L. WesTERMANN 


PART II 


ATTITUDE OF THE GOVERNMENT, OWNER, AND TENANT 


The ἄβροχος γῇ in Egypt was that land which was not reached by 
the Nile flood, but was actually capable of irrigation by the expendi- 
ture of extra labor in running deep field laterals into it. The amount 
of the &8poxos in any section varied with the height of the annual 
inundation. The important fact as to the government’s attitude 
toward this category of grain land is that, in so far as our present 
testimony goes, the rulers of Egypt demanded and received from the 
“unflooded”’ land certainly as high a rate of taxes and rentals as 
it received from the flooded lands, possibly even a higher rate. 

The proof of this statement is to be found in an analysis of 
P. Brux. I. Previous discussions of this important document have 
always been conducted upon the assumption that the administrative, 
or ownership, categories (temple land, royal domain, private land) 
were the all-important factors. Actually the vital distinctions are 
the production categories (flooded, unflooded, and dry). 

Of P. Brux. I there has been preserved the lower part of eleven 
columns, about two-thirds of each column being lost.!. The outer 
portions of columns I and XI are gone. The tabulation in this 
record is by “sown land,” σπορίμη γῆ, and ‘‘unflooded land,’’ &8poxos 
γῆ. The term “sown land’ or “seed land’’ is here the same as 
“flooded land,” βεβρεγμένη γῆ.Σ The report is drawn up by odpa- 
γίδες, or land divisions, of which the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
divisions are sufficiently well preserved to give a thoroughly trust- 
worthy picture. I have analyzed and tabulated below the estimates 


1 Musée Belge, VIII (1904), 102; Wilcken, Papyruskunde, Chrestomathie, p. 273. 


2Cf. Weasely, Stud. Pal., X, 50, ἰδι(ωτικῆ:) ἀβρόχ(ου) ἀπὸ σπορᾶς, and P. Teb. I, 
60, 51-4, where the ‘‘sown land,” ἑσπαρμένη, is contrasted with the ἄσπορος βεβρεγμένη, 
the flooded land which was not sown. 
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of the village scribe for the flooded and unflooded land as contained 
in the document, separating the privately owned lands, which pay 
a land tax, from the royal domain, which pays rent in kind to the 
government. Accompanying the report upon the eighth and ninth 
divisions we have a notation made by the inspectors, in a second hand, 
of the actual amount of unflooded land as determined by the inspec- 
tion (érloxeyis). These have been included by me in the tabulation 
below. In the reckoning, the fractions of arourae and of the total 
sums of the grain to be exacted have not been considered. 


I. LAND TAX UPON ἰδιωτικὴ γῆ, PRIVATE LAND 


7TH phen 
Arourae Average per aroura 


Flooded land.......... | 94 | 115 aaa wheat | Pays at 14-+-artabae 
Unflooded land........ 190 | 238 artabae wheat | Pays at 14—artabae 
8TH DIVISION 
Flooded Jand.......... 41 61 artabae wheat | Pays at 14 artabae 
Unflooded land........ 140 | 166 artabae wheat | Pays at 14—artabae 
As revised by the inspection (ἐπίσκεψις) 
Unflooded land........ | 503] 62 artabae wheat | Pays at 1} artabae 
9TH DIvIsION 
Flooded land.......... | 30 374 artabae wheat | Pays at 14—artabae 
Unflooded land........ 123 | 208 artabae wheat | Pays at 1} artabae 
As revised by the inspection (ἐπίσκεψις) 
Unfiooded land........ | 86 | 148 artabae wheat | Pays at 11s artabae 
10TH Drvision 
Flooded land.......... | τῷ 50 artabae wheat | Pays at 1} artabae 
Unflooded land........ 163 | 221 artabae wheat | Pays at 1# artabae 


The customary land tax on private lands was one artaba to the 
aroura plus certain additions called προσμετρούμενα or προσδιαγραφό- 
μενα. It is to be observed that these “additions”’ are, on the average, 
slightly higher upon the unflooded land in the seventh, ninth, and 
tenth divisions than upon the flooded. Also it should be noted that 


1 See Rostowzew, article frumentum, in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, VII, 160. 
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in the two cases where a revision of the estimates was made (eighth 
and ninth divisions) the result is an increase. In the eighth division 
this increase is negligible. In the ninth it amounts to 20 per cent, 
which is by no means negligible. 

In the estimates of the eighth division the average of the taxes 
on the unflooded land is considerably lower than the average upon 
the flooded. The reason for this I can only surmise. The natural 
suggestion, that this division must have been peculiarly difficult 
to irrigate, is belied by the description of the boundaries of the 
division. A supply ditch (ὑδραγωγός) runs along the entire length 
of its western boundary, a main ditch (διῶρυξ) along a part of the 
northern boundary, and another supply ditch forms a part of the 
southern boundary. Other agencies than the difficulty of artificial 
irrigation must have weakened the productive character of the soil 
of the unflooded tracts in this division. 

Taking the average of the four divisions together! the flooded 
land pays at 1.285-+-, the unflooded at 1.355+-artabae to the aroura. 
The government therefore receives as an average 7 per cent more 
from the unflooded land in these divisions than from the flooded. 


II. RENTS FROM βασιλικὴ γῆ, ROYAL DOMAIN 


7TH DivIsION 
Arourae Paying ᾿ Average per aroura 
Flooded Land?....| 31 139 artabae wheat Pays at oe 
Unflooded Land....| 283 | 1290 artabae wheat Pays at 
8TH DIvIsION 
(No flooded land) 


Unflooded land. . | 280 | 1319 artabae wheat | Pays at 415 artabae 
(plus a little barley) 


As revised by the inspection (ἐπίσκεψις) 


Unflooded land... | 101 | 408 artabae wheat | Pays at 4 artabae 
(plus a little barley) 


1 The average is taken from the sums given in the estimates before the inspection 
and the consequent revision. The figures given in the revisions of divisions 8 and 9 
would not, however, materially affect the result. 


2In the four divisions of this village district upon which the information has 
been preserved, it is noteworthy that most of the land easily reached by the inunda- 
tion was held in private ownership. 
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9TH Division 
(No flooded land) 
Unflooded land... | 63 | 251 artabae wheat (plus | Pays at 4 in wheat 
68 artabae barley (plus 1 in barley) 
As revised by the inspection 
Unflooded land... | 41 | 166! artabae wheat | Pays at 4 artabae 
(plus 33 art. barley) 
10TH Drvision 
(No flooded land) 
Unflooded land. ...|- 24 | 120 artabae wheat Pays at 5 artabae 
| | (plus 11 barley) hese (plus 4— 


According to this estimate flooded land was expected upon the 
royal domain only in the seventh division. Consequently it is only 
there that we have the possibility of comparing the rents upon the 
flooded and the unflooded lands.? The result is the same as that 
obtained in dealing with the taxes upon the private lands. Again 
the unflooded pays a slight increase over the flooded land. 

This conclusion is entirely supported by B.G.U. I, 84, of 
242/43 a.p., found in the Fayum. It is the account of a village 
scribe, whose name is lost, and reads (ll. 4 ff.): 

. for the exaction of grain revenues of the exchequer and the 
patrimonial estates’ through the state peasants for the sixth year of our 
Lord Imperator Caesar Marcus Antonius Gordianus Pius Felix Augustus. 
The sum total is: 

From Pelusium:‘ Due the exchequer and the patrimonial estates 
through the state peasants: Arourae [5]8 5173 4 ey, paying in wheat artabae 
29,2094 $+: ἀξ, in barley artabae 3024}, in beans 1261} κυ 75. Of this 


1In Musée Belge, VIII, 114, a printer's error gives the resolution of pt¢ 
(p. 108) as 107}. 

2 The inspection showed flooded fields (βεβρεγμένη) in the eighth and ninth divi- 
sions. But as their payments are not noted down by the inspectors we cannot use 
them. 

3 εἰς ἀπαίτησιν σιτικῶν φόρων διοικήσεως καὶ οὐσιακῶν διὰ δη(μοσίων) γεωργῶν. 


4 Village in the Fayum in the division of Themistus. P. Fay. 89, 4,and P. Τοῦ. IT, 
Appendix II, p. 395. 

5 J regard the restoration of line 11, yewpy[S» ὑ- ἐϊφιζ © nf, which is my own, as 
certain. The subetitution of 4 or 6 would in either case give an impossible payment 
of rentals upon state lands which are inundated. For explanation of the fractions see 
Wilcken’s notes to B.G.U. 84. 
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amount the unflooded land (ἄβροχος) is arourae 4,437} ἃ τς paying in wheat 
artabae 24,565¢7, in barley artabae 29744, in beans..... The remainder 


Tabulation of this account, again disregarding the fractions, 
gives the following result: 


RENTS UPON STATE LANDS 


Arourae Paying - Average per aroure 
Τοίδὶ.........Ὁ«ὐν νον 5,517 | 29,299 artabae wheat 
302 artabae barley 
1,261 artabae beans 
Unflooded land. ...... 4,437 | 24,565 artabae wheat | Pays at 54+ 
297 artabae barley | (Negligible) 
.... artabae beans | (Negligible) 
Subtracting the amounts of unflooded from the total we have: 
Arourae Average per croura 


Paying 
4,734 artabae wheat Pays at 44— 
5 artabae barley (Negligible) 


Again the result is quite clear. The unflooded land, granting 
that my restoration of the total arourae to 5,517 is correct, here paid 
a much higher rent than the flooded, in fact a full 25 per cent increase. 

In Menches’ report of 114/13 8.c. there appears in the list 
of the lands producing no revenue for the state 394 arourae once 
“unflooded’”’ (&8poxos),' which in the year 114/13 B.c. were classified 
as τῶν ἐν ἐπιστάσει. This phrase, which still lacks a satisfactory 
explanation,? need not confuse one in regard to this bit of “ unflooded”’ 
Jand. The essential fact is that these 394 arourae so long as they 
were still productive in the “unflooded”’ class, paid rent at 44 4 τὶς 
artabae to the aroura. A basis of comparison of this rent on unflooded 
land with the state’s income from flooded lands is found in P. Teb. I, 
71, where Menches gives the statement of the area of Kerkeosiris 
for the year 113 Β.σ. For the “flooded and sown land’ the area 
was 11934 3 arourae, the rental of which was 46653 τ; artabae. The 
average rent per aroura on the flooded land was therefore only 


1,080 


1P, Teb. I, 72,11. 427-39. 


2 See the discussion in P. Teb., Appendix I, pp. 576-80. I have not been able to 
find ite technical meaning in any of the papyri published since those in P. Teb. I. 


* Lines 2-3, προσάγγελμα τῆς βεβρεγμένης καὶ ἐσπταρμένης. 
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33°; t+ artabae, which is considerably lower than that exacted from 
the 39} arourae of unflooded land cited above. 

The fact about the unflooded land, in so far as our present data 
go, is that it pays on a different system from the flooded land, and 
quite as much if not more than the flooded. In other words the 
Egyptian government was attempting to force production on the 
unflooded land, to compel the owner or leaseholder to see to it that 
the extra labor required to irrigate the unflooded land should be 
undertaken.! The whip used to enforce this was a high tax or a 
high rent upon the unflooded land. It is the principle lying at the 
base of the single-tax theory. A similar measure, though the circum- 
stances differ somewhat, was proposed by Lord Grey in 1833 at the 
time of the Emancipation Act of the Jamaica negroes.2 The negroes 
derived their provisions, under the plantation slave system, from 
their own provision grounds. Foreseeing that they would not work 
on the plantations for wages, but would work only enough to produce 
8 living from these lands, Lord Grey proposed a tax on the provision 
grounds. The Jamaica legislature, however, refused to adopt the 
measure. 

The system in Egypt was clearly so devised that there would 
be no escape from the taxes in kind upon the ἄβροχος γῆ. The 
owner or the lessee declared the amount of land which had been 
left unflooded by the previous inundation, and was, therefore, 
“unflooded during the present year.’* Those declarations upon 
which the date is preserved, fall in Mecheir (P. Oxy. VIII, 1113); 
Phamenoth (P. Oxy. XII, 1459, 1549); Pharmouthi (P.S.I. ITI, 
161, P. Τοῦ. II, 324); and Epiph (P. Fay. 33), that is, approximately 
from the beginning of February to the middle of July, which is the 
period of low Nile just preceding the flood time. The amount of 
the unflooded thus declared for any given year was used as the basis 


1 Similar in its purpose and character is the insistence that the rent must be 
exacted upon flooded land which, by neglect of the cultivators, has not been sown. 
P. Teb. I, 67, 1. 71. 


2 Egerton, Hugh E., A Short History of British Colonial Policy, London, 1897, 
p. 330. Lord Grey was the British Colonial Secretary from 1846 to 1852. 

*P. Teb. II, 324; B.G.U., I, 189, ἠβροχηκυίας: P. Grenf. II, 56, 1. 10, ἠβροχηκέναι. 
The translations of the editors in P. Τοῦ. 324 (‘‘as having been unirrigated"’) and in 
P. Grenf. II, 56 (‘‘had not been irrigated’’) are very misleading. 
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for the inspection of the following year, which took place after the 
inundation. 

This explanation makes it possible to understand more clearly 
that part of the priestly praises of Ptolemy III in the Canopus 
inscription which deals with the low Nile and its results! A 
particular year of low Nile is mentioned. ll the people of Egypt 
were in terror at what had befallen, recalling the disaster which had 
occurred under certain of the former kings in whose time it had 
happened that the natives met with low inundations (ἀβροχίαις 
here seems to be used in the pregnant sense that they faced wide 
stretches of uninundated land, &8poxos y7).2 But Ptolemy, taking 
many precautionary measures and remitting not a few of the revenues 
for the sake of the safety of his subjects, had grain imported into the 
country at higher prices, from Syria and Phoenicia and Cyprus and 
other places; and so he saved the inhabitants of Egypt. The 
benevolence of Ptolemy III lay in the fact that he sacrificed the 
interests of the treasury by not exacting the customary high taxes 
or rents on the unflooded lands, which were in that year so great that 
the peasants looked with terror upon the prospect of being forced to 
cultivate and pay in kind upon them all. The context? shows that 
the ἀβροχίαι had to do with the grain revenues of the state. It is 
clear that if the unflooded land had received remission or lowering 
of taxes in case of low Niles (causing ἀβροχίας), the people would not 
have suffered to the same degree as the treasury did. But the 
Canopus inscription shows that the people, and not the state, actually 
did suffer because of the &8poxos γῆ, due to the taxes and rents upon 
this type of land. 

The edict of Tiberius Julius Alexander, the Alexandrian Jew who 
was prefect of Egypt in 66-69 a.p., contains a section‘ which throws 


1 Dittenberger, Ortentis Graect Inscr., 56, ll. 14-19. 

2 The demotic translation at this point does not serve to clarify the Greek original. 
E. Revillout, Chrestomathie Démotique, Paris, 1880, p. 183, translates the demotio 
text as follows: ‘‘ils se lamentaient a cause de les choses advenues quand ils se repor- 
taient aux malheurs arrivés (étant) sous les rois qui furent auparavant que il arriva a 
les hommes qui en Egypte (d’) tre en disette (7 3) sous eux.” Evidently the demotic 
text has no word corresponding to ἀβροχίαις of the Greek text. 


8 Especially the σίτον μεταπεμψάμενοι els τὴν χώραν» τιμῶν μειζόνων of ll. 17-18. 
4 Dittenberger, Ortentis Graeci Inscriptiones, 669, par. 12. 
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some additional light upon the tax collection upon the flooded and 
unflooded lands. After speaking of the peculations of the eclogistae 
(the assessors) and the sfrategi, the prefect proceeds: 

A similar type of falsification is the so-called “collection based on an 
average,’ not based on the current Nile rise but on a comparison of certain 
former Nile rises. And yet nothing seems more just than the truth. There- 
fore I bid the people to live confidently and till the soil sealously, knowing 
that the tax collection will be based upon the truth as to the current Nile 
rise and the flooded? land, and not upon the false record of those who make 


entries ‘‘based on an average.”’ 

Since the tax estimate and the collection upon the flooded land 
(βεβρεγμένη γῇ), a8 I have shown above, was regarded as “normal’’ 
or “uncontested” (ὁμόλογος), the variability of the taxes as implied 
in the edict of Julius Alexander must have lain in the amount of the 
unflooded and the assessment upon it. If my understanding of the 
unflooded land and its taxes and rents is correct, the injustice worked 
upon the taxpayer or state lessee by the collection on the basis of an 
average of several years lay in two facts: 

1. The average of the unflooded (&8poxos) of any given number of 
previous years might be more than the actual area of the unflooded 
land in the current year. The peasant might therefore be forced 
to pay the higher tax on a part of his land, as unflooded, which was 
actually flooded and subject only to the normal tax (as being “uncon- 
tested,” ὁμόλογοΞ). : | 

2. The entries of the tax officials, eclogistae and strategt, when 
the estimate and collection were made upon the computation of an 
average of several years, could not be controlled by the peasant 
taxpayer or lessee, as they could when the actual amount of the 
flooded and unflooded land was the basis of calculation. The real 
amounts of the flooded and unflooded were facts which the peasant . 
knew. Against overexactions and falsified statements he might 
then make his appeal for redress. 

The statement of the astute Jewish prefect shows that the 
truth as to the amount of the flooded land did not worry the taxpayer 
or the state lessee. It must therefore be the untruth about the 


 ἠλεγομένη κατὰ σύνοψιν ἀπαίτησις, 1. 55. 
3 πρὸς τὸ ἀληθὲς τῆς οὔσης ἀναβάσεως καὶ τῆς βεβρεγμένης, |. 57. 
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unflooded land. If the unflooded had received remission of taxes 
-or rents the peasant would have had nothing to worry about. This 
brings us again to the conviction that the unflooded land is the crux 
of the Egyptian land-tax problem. 

Conclusion.—The irrigation of the unflooded land required a 
much greater expenditure of labor than that of the flooded. The 
Egyptian government wished to force production to its limit upon 
the arable land. The method employed to this end was the exaction 
of a high tax and high rentals each year from the land which came 
under the production category of unflooded (&8poxos). 


THE TENANT AND THE UNFLOODED LAND 


The mistake which so long persisted as to the remission or lower- 
ing of taxes and rents upon the unflooded lands was based primarily 
upon the annual declarations (ἀπογραφαί) of the ἄβροχος γῇ by the 
landowner. The conclusion thus wrongly drawn was strongly sup- 
ported by false interpretations of two other types of documents, 
namely, (1) the many private land leases which we have; (2) con- 
tracts of Egyptian peasants with the government to lease, at greatly 
reduced rentals, lands deteriorating in production, until these should 
again be brought up to a state of high productivity. We have several 
examples of the latter type of document. They fall in the time of 
Hadrian when the question of farm abandonment and decreased 
grain production had become very serious. 

The facts in regard to the attitude of the tenant, the actual tiller 
of the soil, toward the &8poxos γῇ, a8 expressed by his demands in 
the leases which he signed, must be closely considered. This requires 
a statement of one’s attitude upon certain moot points in regard to 
the incidence of and responsibility for the land tax and land rent in 
Egypt. 

Preisigke,! Eger,? and Grenfell and Hunt? hold to the theory that 
the responsibility for the land tax fell primarily upon the lessee 

1 Fr. Preisigke in P. Strassb., I, 23, p. 89, and in Girowesen im griechischen Aegypten, 
Strassburg, 1910, p. 78. 

1 Eger, Otto, Zum aegyptiachen Grundbuchwesen in romischer Zeit, Leipsig, 1909, 
pp. 188-89. 


3 Pp. Fay. 33, note to |. 18; P. Oxy. II, 268, note to 1. 18. Cf. note tol. 11 of 
P. Oxy. XII, 1460. 
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rather than the landowner. Ulrich Wilcken! and Otto Waszynski? 
hold to the view that it was the direct lessee in the case of state land, 
and the landowner in the case of private land, who was subject to 
and ultimately responsible for the rent or taxes. 

General considerations of taxation methods lead to the assump- 
tion that the ultimate tax obligation rested legally upon the land- 
owner, or direct lessee of government land, rather than upon the 
tenant. It is the general rule in empirical taxation. It is also the 
fundamental legal theory of Roman land taxation.* 

Specifically, for Egyptian land taxation the primary tax obliga- 
tion of the landowner as against the lessee, or the rental obligation 
of the direct lessee as against the sublessee, is proven by a number of 
considerations: 

1. In the Ptolemaic land lists kept by Menches, the village scribe 
of Kerkeosiris, 119-112 B.c., the information booked upon the land 
register was: the name of the cleruch who held the land as γῇ ἐν 
ἀφέσει; the amount of the land; the character of the cultivation 
upon it; and at the end the name of the actual tenant, given in the 
form γεωργὸς Θοτεύς, γεωργὸς Χεῦρις Χεύριος, etc. or, if the cleruch 
cultivated his own land, as γεωργὸς αὐτός. The important person 
to the state was evidently the landowner or direct lessee. If the 
government had held the tenant responsible the name of the land- 
owner or direct lessee would not have been needed in the record 
office. 

2. In the ἀπτογραφαί of unflooded land it is always the landowner 
who makes the declaration, giving the name of the tenants.® 

3. A series of documents of the year 223-22 B.c.” gives clear 
proof of the government’s view that the responsibility for the rentals 
upon its lands rested primarily upon the direct lessor. Three 

1 Papyruskunde, I, 1, p. 180. 

2 Die Bodenpacht, Leipsig, 1905, p. 115, n. 1, and pp. 116-17. 


3 Bernhard Matthias, Die rdémische Grundsteuer, Erlangen, 1882, p. 61, where the 
ancient sources are available. 


ΦΡ Teb. I, 62, ll. 180-236 ef passim; 63 passim. 
ΒΡ Teb. I, 62, ll. 195, 199, 203, eto. 


¢Pp. Oxy. XII, 1459 and 1549; VIII, 1113, col. 1; B.G.U. I, 198; P. Fay. 33; 
P. Ham. 11. 


ΤΡ Eleph. 15-19. No. 16 is in demotic. 
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brothers, Pinyris, Berenebthis, and Psentaes the Little, had held a 
lease upon 30 arourae of land upon which they paid rent in money. 
These three were middlemen, as the land was really cultivated by 
other peasants.! The three brothers, after paying one of the four 
instalments of the rent, became insolvent.? In their insolvency 
statement they had ceded the land to one Xenon.? It was neces- 
sary, however, that Xenon acquire the land by the legal method of 
submitting to the government officials an application for a lease upon 
the 30 arourae. This he did, offering to make the remaining three 
payments of the rent, which amounted to 240 drachmas.®> This 
indication that the government held the direct lessee responsible 
for the rent receives further support from an incident which oceurred 
after the period of the insolvency of the three brothers and before 
the question of the reassignment of a new lease upon the land had 
come up. After the insolvency of the three the land continued to 
be worked by the tenants, i.e., the actual cultivators or sublessees. 
In order to secure themselves in their occupancy, they submitted 
an engagement (ὑπόστασις) to pay the rent, and apparently made the 
second payment. At least all arrangements were made by the proper 
officials for the acceptance of the payment into the royal bank at 
Arsinoe and for its proper posting in the records against the account 
of these thirty arourae.® It was not until a month after the submis- 
sion and acceptance of this engagement of the tenants that Xenon 
put in his bid for the lease.’ Nevertheless, though the tenants had 
presumably made the second rent payment, Xenon offers to pay the 
three remaining instalments, which includes the payment for which 
the sublessees had obligated themselves. After the insolvency of 
the three brothers and before the reassignment of the lease, the 
attitude of the government was that the three tenants were subject 
to the rental obligation. But they were to be reimbursed for the 


1P. Eleph. 15, 1. 3: οἱ δ᾽ ὑπογεγραμμένοι γεωργοὶ ἐπέδωκα» ἡμῖν ὑπόστασιν. The 
names of these peasants were given in an appended document which is lost. 


2 Pp. Eleph. 16, ll. 19-27. δΡ͵ Eleph. 17, ll. 27-41; 16, ll. 8-9. 
Pp. Eleph. 15. 2. 4, Eleph. 15, ll. 3-4. 
Pp. Eleph. 17. 


7 The ὑπόστασις of the tenants occurred before Thoth 25. The offer of Xenon 
(ὑπόμνημα) is dated Athyr 2. 
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rent paid to the state out of the payments which they were to make 
to the new middleman to be placed above them by the state. 

4. In the majority of the extant leases of land the lessee (.e., 
the tenant) puts a distinct provision in the lease that all the state 
taxes are to fall upon the lessor, whether he be landowner or holding 
from the state.!_ This is in the nature of an insurance by the tenant 
that the legal responsibility of the lessor shall not be avoided. It 
is necessitated by the method of the tax collection in kind, namely 
that the actual cultivator, whether tenant or landowner, usually 
took the grain to the village threshing floor, bearing the cost of the 
transportation thither. There the government exacted its taxes 
or rents before the crop could be touched or moved by anyone.® 
The taxes, or the rents if the land be government land, were taken 
out before the settlement between landlord and tenant occurred. 
The tenant was always subject to overexaction, especially if his 
lessor was, 88 frequently happened, a minor bureaucrat. It was to 
avoid these overexactions that the tenants insisted upon the specific 
clause mentioned above. | 

In support of his view that the tenant was legally responsible 
for the taxes Preisigke‘ argues that that clause in the lease which 
makes the lessor responsible would not be necessary if the legal obliga- 
tion rested upon the landowner or direct lessee. His argument is 
nullified by the fact that in several subleases of state or temple lands 
the tenant takes upon himself contractually the rents due the govern- 
ment. In all of these cases the acceptance by the tenant of this 
obligation of the direct lessee relieves the tenant of any payment of 
rent to the lessor.® 

P. Teb. I, 105, is an example cited in his argument by Preisigke, 
with a wrong conclusion. It is a lease of 103 B.c. in which a certain 
Ptolemaeus rents from one Horion some catoecic land which Horion 

1 Wassynski, Bodenpacht, p. 117, gives a list of the leases containing this clause. 
To this list I add the following, without claim that the list is now complete: B.G.U. I, 


197; P.S.I. I, 30, 32; P. Ham. 23; P. Lond. II, 168, p. 190; P. Oxy. I, 102; P. Oxy. 
IV, 729, 810; P. Oxy. VI, 913; P. Oxy. VIII, 1124, 1125; P. Strassb. 76. 


ὃ, Lips. I, 19, ll. 18-24; P. Oxy. VI, 910, ll. 31-32. 

8 See Rostowsew in Archiv fir Papyrusforechung, III, 204. 
4In P. Strassb. 23, p. 89. 

5 P. Τοῦ. II, 311 and 373; B.G.U. I, 166. 
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had leased from Maron. Ptolemaeus is therefore a sublessee. He 
agrees to pay a flat rent of 120 artabae of wheat per annum, which 
is not subject to deduction.! The rent is to be paid in the month 
Payni and is to be delivered to Horion at whatever place in the village 
of Kerkeosiris Horion may designate, at the expense of the sublessee 
Ptolemaeus.? If any exaction be made upon Ptolemaeus for the 
state treasury in behalf of Maron or Horion, or any irregular impost, 
Ptolemaeus is to deduct from the total rent due to Horion an amount 
equal to that indicated by his receipts from the government.® The 
produce of this allotment is attachable by the state for the state 
obligations of the direct ‘lessee, Maron, and for those of the first 
sublessee, Horion. The state’s rent, primarily resting upon Maron, 
will be exacted out of it, on the threshing floor. Ptolemaeus must, 
therefore, protect himself from any attempt to shift the state dues 
upon himself. He does it, very thoroughly. 


THE ἄβροχος γὙῆῇ IN LEASES OF PRIVATE LAND 


In a number of leases of private land there is a clause inserted, 
evidently at the instance of the lessee, in regard to the unflooded 
land (&8poxos γῆ). It is to the effect that “if any of the land shall 
be unflooded, it will be deducted for the lessee.” The instances I 
have noted are: 

P. Oxy. I, 101, 142 a.p. Lease for six years at 5 artabae of wheat 
per aroura and twelve drachmas per year. The taxes rest upon the 
landlord. ἐὰν δέ τις rots ἑξῆς ἔτεσι ἄβροχος γένηται, παραδεχθήσεται 
τῷ μεμισθωμένῳ (Il. 24-26). 

P. Oxy. IIT, 501, 187 a.p. Lease for four years of 24 arourae at 
a fixed rent per annum of eight artabae of wheat and forty drachmas. 
ἐὰν δέ τις τοῖς ἑξῆς ἔτεσι EBpoxos παραδεχθήσεται τῷ μεμισθωμένῳ. 
The taxes rest upon the landlords (ll. 27-31). 

P. Oxy. VI, 910, 197 a.p. Lease for four years of five arourae, 
to be planted in the first and third years in wheat, paying rent at 
6 artabae of wheat per aroura; in the second and fourth years to be 
planted in resting crops, paying at 32 drachmas per aroura. The 
taxes rest upon the landlord. ἐὰν δέ ris ἀπὸ τοῦ ἰσιόντος ἔτους, ὃ μὴ 
εἴη, ἄβροχος γένηται πκαραδεχθήσεται τῷ μεμισθωμένῳ. 

1 P, Teb. I, 106, 1. 18. 2 Ibid., ll. 39-42. 8 Ibid., ll. 48-49. 
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The similarity in phraseology in all these documents is notable, 
implying a constant and customary clause regarding the &8poxos 77 
in the leases. Equally notable is the direct connection of this clause 
with that which places the paying of taxes upon the landlord. The 
tenant gathers the harvest and takes it to the threshing floor. Here 
the taxes on the land, for which the landowner is responsible, are 
exacted, that for the &8poxos as well as that for the βεβρεγμένη γῆ. 
In these leases the tenant has been able to protect himself against 
the arduous labor necessary to cultivate the &8poxos γῇ, by a clause 
which enables him to deduct the tax on the unflooded land out of the 
rent, when he settles with the landlord for the year. 

A different method of reaching the same result is exemplified by 
P. Strassb. 10, 268 a.p. Lease for one year of 11 arourae of land, 
a part of which is &8poxos. The flooded land only 18 to be sown and 
the rent ts upon it alone; 11.9 ff.: ἀρούρας ἕνδεκα, & als &Bpoxos, els 
σπορὰν πυροῦ καὶ κατέθεσιν χορτασμάτων κατὰ τὸ ἥμισυ THY λειμνασθεῖ- 
σαν γῆν, φόρου ἑκάστης ἀρούρας τῆς ἐν σπόρῳ ἐκ γεωμετρίας φανη- 
σομένης, etc. This method of avoiding the laborious cultivation of 
the &Spoxos is found also in P. Flor. III, 281, of 517 a.p. 

In the Byzantine period the tenant was unable to shift upon the 
landowner the entire burden of the tax upon the unflooded land. 
Those private leases, which we have from this period, are of the 
sixth century. The rent paid upon the unflooded land is either 
one-half of that paid upon the flooded land,! a reduction upon the 
rent of the flooded portion,’ or a fixed rent in money or kind.’ 

Characteristic of the attitude of the contracting parties in most of 
these leases is the phrase implying that the “unflooded” condition 
of the land is highly undesirable. This feeling is usually expressed 
in the form of a wish that it may not occur, ἐὰν δέ ris, ὃ μὴ εἴη," 
&Bpoxos γένηται, or in closely similar phraseology. The failure of 
the inundation to saturate the subsoil and fructify any part of a 
farm, works harm to both parties, to the tenant by cutting down 


1P. Grenf. I, 56, ll. 12-33, date 536 a.p. 
2P. Grenf. I, 57, ll. 10-11, date 561 a.p. 


* Pp. Lond. III, 1006, p. 261; P. Flor. III, 286, date 552 .4.p. Whether rental 
upon the ἄβροχος is high or low cannot be determined in these cases. 


4P. Oxy. VI, 910; P. Grenf. I, 56 and 57; P. Flor. ITI, 286. 
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the amount of land in one plot which he may readily cultivate, and 
hence the amount of his income, even though he arrange matters 
so as to avoid paying rent upon the &8poxos. The landlord is harder 
hit. His rent is decreased—yet he must pay his high tax to the state 
upon the “unflooded” land. 


THE &Gpoxos γἼὙῇ IN LBASES OF PUBLIC LAND 


The extant evidence upon the attitude of the lessee of state land 
toward the unflooded portions (&8poxos) of that land is equally deci- 
sive. In these leases the direct lessee, the δημόσιος γεωργός, is usually 
also the tenant or actual cultivator, γεωργὸς αὐτός. 

The clear examples are: 

B.G.U. IT, 640. First century. Offer, addressed to the royal 
scribe, to lease shore land of the state’s domain. Amount of rent 
is lost. If any of the land becomes of the classifications “unflooded”’ 
or “waterlogged,” a deduction will be made to the lessees from the 
rent.! 

B.G.U. II, 571.2 Script of the second century. Contains in 
lines 8-11 a summary of a lease of one aroura of unproductive “dry”’ 
land (χέρσος) to a certain Harpocration at 2 drachmas. The lease 
contained a supplementary notation that the tax was not to be 
exacted, and one regarding the deduction of the ‘“‘unflooded and 
waterlogged land,’’ ἀβρόχου καὶ καθυδ(άτου) ὃ 

B.G.U. III, 831, 201 Α.0ν. Offer to lease eighteen arourae of 
“dry” land belonging to the state. If any part becomes “‘unflooded”’ 
or “waterlogged”’ the rent will be reduced, lines 14-16: ἐὰν δέ τις 
&Bpoxos ἣ καθύδατος γένηται, παραδεχθῆναί μοι τὸ [. . . .] ἐκφόριον. 

P. Lond. II, 350, p. 192, 212 a.p. Offer to lease 150 arourae of 
shore land, listed in the production category of “dry” land, at a rent 
of 2 artabae of wheat per aroura. If any part becomes “unflooded”’ 
or ‘“waterlogged’”’ the rent will be reduced for the lessees.‘ 


1 For the reading of ll. 12~—14, ἐὰν δέ τι ABpoxos ἢ καθύδατος γένηται πταρα[δεϊχθῆναί 
μοι, seo Preisigke, Berichiigungsliste der griechischen Papyrusurkunden aus Aegypten, 
Strassburg, 1913, p. 58. 


2 Cf. Rostowzew, Rdm. Kolonat, p. 188. | 
8 The resolution καθυδ(άτου) is to be made instead of the editor's καθύδ(ρου Ἶ). 
4Ῥ Lond. II, 350, p. 193, 11. 11-12. 
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C.P.R. 239, 212 a.p. Offer to lease five arourae of shore land 
belonging to the state, rated in the production category of “dry” 
land, at two artabae of wheat per aroura. “If any part of it becomes 
‘unflooded’ or ‘waterlogged,’ a reduction will be made for us from 
the rent.’ 

These five leases are alike in that they all deal with state land 
which is rented under the production category of “dry” land. 
Upon that basis the lessee offers to pay the state a fixed amount. 
In most of these cases the plots consist of high-lying shore land 
(αἰγιαλός), which will be covered by the inundation only in an 
abnormal year. In that case the land would be βεβρεγμένη. A 
part of it might remain under water and thus be “unproductive,”’ 
useless even for hay planting. Against this contingency the lease- 
holder protects himself by the provision that the καθύδατος portion 
will be reckoned out of his rent. Also in case this land, ordinarily 
“dry,” should be partially covered by the flood, some part might 
be rated as &8poxos at the inspection (ἐπίσκεψις). The inspectors 
would be compelled in that case to report it in as &8poxos. The rent, 
under the government’s system of forcing production to the limit 
of the land that is irrigable, would then be estimated, necessarily, 
upon the regular high basis of the “unflooded” land. The tenant, 
who is in these cases the direct lessee, at the time of the paying his 
rent into the state’s granary, pays actually the amount fixed in the 
lease, showing his lease. The state then takes as a loss on its books 
the difference between the required high charge on the &S8poxos and 
the actual rent paid by the lessee. The lessee has protected himself 
against the laborious irrigation of the &8poxos. The government 
has preserved intact its principle of the high rating and enforced 
production upon this category of land. 


THE ἐπηντλημένη Yj IN LEASES OF PUBLIC LAND 


The ἐπηντλημένη γῇ has already been defined as that portion of 
the ἄβροχος which has actually been made highly productive by arti- 
ficial irrigation, whether by using the chain-bucket system or by 
ditching into the unflooded part. The government’s attitude has 
been explained as an attempt to enforce production to the limit 
by high taxation upon the “unflooded” category. Proof of the 


Δ Line 11 of this document, rapadsexOhoera: ἡμεῖν kx τῶν ἐκφορίων. 
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Official attitude in this matter toward the tenants on the imperial 
domains is found in an order written in 10 a.p. by an imperial slave 
named Faustus to the sifologus of two villages named Lysimachis.' 
The sttologus is urged to see to it, with authorization of the toparch, 
the village scribe, and the other local officials, that seed is distributed 
to the state peasants “and to allow no aroura to be empty, either 
unflooded (ἄβροχος) or flooded (&Bpoxos).’”” 

We have seen that the actual farmer, whether he rented from a 
private landlord or from the state, desired to avoid the necessity of 
irrigating the “unflooded”’ land, and shifted the burden of its tax 
and rent when he could. To the large landowner the occurrence 
of a low inundation, with the result of large spaces of “ unflooded”’ 
land, was highly unwelcome. He must pay his tax upon it. There- 
fore he must irrigate it at the cost of extra labor. 

To the government officials the occurrence of a large amount of 
&Bpoxos yj must have been equally disagreeable, since it required 
them to see to it that the landowners or government lessees should 
press production as far as possible upon this category of land at a 
high labor cost. It is thus that P. Lips. 105* is to be explained. 
It is a letter from some lower official to a superior. The lower official 
says that his superior would be relieved to hear that of the 1850 
᾿ grourae which the village scribe had declared for inspection as falling 
in the category of “‘unflooded and artificially irrigated,’’ up to the 30th 
only 127 arourae had been determined upon as really &8poxos. 

There remains one class of documents to discuss which contains 
@ very special provision as to the “ unflooded and artificially irrigated 
land.” This is the group of offers to lease government land accord- 
ing to a special edict of Hadrian, which must have been published 
at the time of Hadrian’s accession.‘ Hadrian’s edict, heralded in 


1P. Lond. IT, 256 E, pp. 95-97. 


3 Ibid. See note to line 6. ἔνβροχος cannot have the meaning of ἕμβροχος, as 
the context clearly shows. There is no virtue in throwing seed upon soggy ground. 


8 Reprinted by Wilcken, Papyruskunde, Chrestomathie, No. 237. Lack of under- 
standing of the economic character of the ἄβροχος and ἐχηντλημένη γῆ made it 
impossible for Mitteis (Introd. to P. Lips. 105) to explain the letter clearly. 


‘For the list of eight of these offers see Griechische Papyri im Museum des 
Obvberheesischen Geschichtsvereins zu Giessen (P. Giss.), I, Leipzig, 1910-12, edited by 
Kornemann and Paul Meyer, Nos. 4-7. The entire literature will be found in the 
introduction to Nos. 4-7. A ninth document of the same group has since been 
published as P. Ryl. 96. 
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these contracts of lease as an act of benevolence of the emperor, 
contained the order that the royal domain, public domain, and 
patrimonial estates of the emperor were to be cultivated “according 
to actual value” (κατ᾽ ἀξίαν ἑκάστης), i.e., according to the crop 
actually sown and raised, and not according to the old decree.! 
State lands which had formerly paid in kind as high as five, four, 
three, or two and a fraction artabae per aroura,? were now to be rented 
at a uniform rate of 1,4; artabae per aroura. 

The correct understanding of this important decree has been 
greatly advanced by Rostowzew’s letter of explanation published 
by Wilcken.? For our present purpose it is only necessary to explain 
one clause, which appears in eight of the offers to lease‘ which have 
been published. This is the clause in which the lessee stipulates 
that the ‘‘unflooded and a half of the artificially irrigated will be 
deducted according to the custom.’ 

The conclusion is clear. The lessees of the government land, 
as in the group of leases just discussed, stipulate that the high rent 
upon the &8poxos, which the government technically takes out of the 
produce after the threshing, will be deducted from the rent. That 
is, the actual overseers of the tax collection in kind, the village scribes 
and the guardians of the crops (γενηματοφύλακες)," checked off upon 
their list at the threshing floor the payment for the “unflooded”’ 
land and then checked it back tothe lessees. It is a matter of 


1P. Lips. inv. 266, published by Wilcken in Archiv fir Papyruaforachung, V, 245. 
I am hoping to publish soon the reasons for my belief that the expectation was that 
these plate which were taxed κατ᾽ ἀξίαν were to be used for hay-cropping. 


2 P. Giss. 4, Introduction, p. 24. 
3 Archiv fiir Papyruaforschung, V, 299. 


4In P. Gias. 4, δ, in the three documents under 6, in P. Brem. 34, and P. Ryl. 96. 
The corresponding part of P. Lips. inv. 266 is lost. The clause does not occur in 
P. Giss. 7, but evidently did occur in another similar lease, of which the ends of the 
lines appear. Cf. the photographic reproduction of P. Giss. 7 in Kito, VIII, 404-5, 
where ἐχηντλθημένης appears in the remnants of another lease, opposite line 16. 


5 P. Giss. 4, 6, cols. I and II, P. Brem. 34, P. Ἐν]. 96: παραδεχομένης ἀβρόχου καὶ 
ἡμισείας ἐπηντλημένης κατὰ τὸ Hos. In P!Giss. 6, col. III, κατὰ τὸ Hos is omitted. In 
P. Giss. 5 the clause reads: παραδεχομένης ἀβρόχονυ καὶ ἐπετλημένης κατὰ τὸ Hos, which 
would lead to the conclusion that the customary payment of half rent upon the “arti- 
ficially irrigated’’ was applied here also. 


6 Wilcken, Papyruskunde, Grundstige, I, 1, p. 181. 
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book-keeping. Thisis the customary occurrence, κατὰ τὸ ἔθος, as we 
have seen in previous discussion of the leases. 

The entirely new feature presented by these leases is that of the 
payment of half the rent upon the “artificially irrigated’ land, the 
ἐκηντλημένη γῆ. It must have been a customary payment, κατὰ τὸ 
ἔθος. It is to be recalled that the high tax or rent imposed upon the 
“unflooded land” by the government had the purpose of forcing 
production upon the land and that this was burdensome in labor 
upon the tenant. In this form of lease the government agrees that 
upon that acreage which the tenant does irrigate, ἡ ἐπηντλημένη γῆ, 
he receives a deduction of one-half the rent stipulated by the gov- 
ernment officials, after the inspection, for his “unflooded land” 
(&Bpoxos γῆ). Just as the rent upon the &Bpoxos which he did not 
urigate was checked back to him in toto by the tax collectors, so one- 
half of the rent upon the land which he had artificially irrigated 
was checked back to him at the threshing floor. By this method 
he was remunerated for the extra labor which he had expended in 
Lrigating the unflooded land. 

Other than these applications to lease government land upon 
the especial terms offered by Hadrian’s decree of 117 a.p. I have 
found only one clear example of this type of lease, which must have 
been quite common before the period of Hadrian and after. It 
is an Offer to lease state lands from the municipal account of Her- 
mopolis, of the period of Gallienus. The prospective lessee says: “If 
the land becomes unflooded (&8poxos) from the following year, which 
I pray may not occur, I will do the necessary artificial irrigation, and 
I will pay of the above-mentioned rent the half.”* This was the 
type of lease which would be at the same time most fair to the tenant, 
and most advantageous to the government, as a method of forcing 
production. I believe, therefore, despite the fact that only one 
instance of this kind has been preserved, that it was one of the 
standard forms of lease existing in the Roman period. 

Conclusion.—In the legal theory the landowner is responsible for 
the land tax, the direct lessee for the rent upon state lands. 


1 Stud. Pal., V, 119, ool. VII. 
2 Tbid., 11, 21-23: δὰν δὲ ὃ μὴ γένοιτο EBpoxos γένηται ἀπὸ τοῦ ἑξῆς ἔτους ἐπανάγκες 
ἀπαντλήσω καὶ τελέσω τῶν προκειμένων φόρων τὸ ἥμισυ. 
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The actual cultivator, whether lessee of land privately owned 
or holding directly from the government or under sublease of govern- 
ment land, attempted to avoid, by the conditions of his lease, the 
burden of excessive labor required to make the &8poxos (unflooded 
land) productive of grain. Upon that which he could irrigate arti- 
ficially, with the labor available to him, the tenant who was lessee 
of government land was often willing to pay one-half the govern- 
ment’s rent demand upon the &8poxos γῆ. 
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GREEK AND COPTIC SCHOOL TABLETS AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


By A. E. R. Boax 


The University of Michigan has recently acquired three ancient 
school tablets from Egypt. Of these two are Greek and one Coptic. 
They are all of wood, not waxed but originally coated with a white 
preparation which fitted them for writing in ink. Tablets of this 
type have been described by F. G. Kenyon, “Two Greek School 
Tablets,” J.H.S., 1909, pp. 29ff. The Greek tablets are each 
pierced with two holes on one of the longer sides, which may indicate 
that they were at one time attached to other similar wooden leaves 
to form dyptics. However, since one of the holes is still filled by a 
fragment of a wooden peg, these apertures may have been used for 
some other purpose than the passage of leather thongs or wire for 
binding. Feeling that these tablets may have some points of 
interest for students of Greek life, I have given herewith a transcrip- 
tion of their contents, with a few notes upon the peculiarities of each. 


I 
TABLET NO. 1 
(recto) 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
ja BaB [yoy 808 fof G08) sas wax dad 
© BB yey δὲ Leh GeO cee ew λὲλ 
a BoB yoy δηδ ζηξς On8 ome ge ληὴλ 
+ BB yey 88 fel O08 tes κ᾿ λιλ᾽ 
© BoB yoy 808 fof G08 toe Kon dod 
v BB yoy Bud fof θυθ = eve κυ λυλ 
o BoB yoy 805 ζωξ 608 woe KOK AwA 
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(verso) 
γδεζηθι wrApvéow........ 
ψφχυτςρπο-ννμλκιθηζξεδ.. 
ωβψ γχδφευνζΐζ τηςθριπκολὲξμν 


No. 1 is a single board 14 in. long and 4 in. wide, with the 
writing running parallel to the long sides. The letters are uncials, 
varying from } to 4 in. m height. On the side which I shall for 
convenience call the recto, there are nine columns of seven lines 
each. The first column contains the seven vowel signs, a to w, 
the a apparently having been written in two forms, only one of 
which is at all legible. In the remaining columns each of these 
vowels in succession is written in conjunction with the consonants 
in their alphabetical order, in such fashion that syllables are formed 
by placing the same consonant before and after the vowel, e.g., 
BaB, BeB, yay, yey. The exercise was only continued as far as 
the letter A, and it is interesting to note that iota is used as a con- 
sonant as well as a vowel, thus giving the curious combination 
μι. This exercise is a good illustration of the method of instruc- 
tion in reading and writing described by Dionysius, in his treatise 
On the Arrangement of Words.! A similar exercise on a fragment of 
parchment has been published by Wessely.? It seems that as each 
separate vowel or syllable was completed a line was usually drawn 
beneath it. If these lines had been drawn previously for the pupil’s 
guidance, they would hardly have been at such irregular intervals 
or have been omitted in columns 2, 5, 6, 8, 9, beneath the last lines. 
An effort would also have been made to keep the corresponding 
lines in the several columns upon the same horizontal level. In 
column 2 the pupil at first omitted the syllable βοβ and had to 
insert it in small letters between 6.8 and Bu8. These peculiarities 
have been omitted intentionally from the transcription. 

The verso of this tablet contains three lines only, which cover 
approximately the upper third of its surface, and are blurred toward 

1 De comp. verb. 25: τὰ γράμματα ὅταν παιδευώμαθα, πρῶτον μὲν τὰ ὀνόματα αὐτῶν 
ἐκμανθάνομεν, ἔπειτα τοὺς τύπους καὶ τὰς δυνάμεις, εἶθ᾽ οὕτω τὰς συλλαβὰς καὶ τὰ ἐν ταύταις 
πάθη, κτλ. ὅταν» δὲ τὴν τούτων ἐπιστήμην λάβωμεν, τότε ἀρχόμεθα γράφειν τέ καὶ ἀναγι- 
νώσκειν, κατὰ συλλαβὴν, κτλ. 


3 Binige Reste griechischer ϑολι δολεν, Studien sur Ῥαϊδορταρϊε und Papyrus- 
kunde, II (1902), p. lv, No. 12. 


a B 
w 
a 


1 
2 
3 
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the right. They form a series of exercises on the alphabet. Line 1 
contains the alphabet m the regular order of vowels and consonants 
from a to x. Line 2 has the letters in retrograde order from ὦ as 
far as y, with a peculiar x written erroneously for ἔξ, and @ and x 
transposed. Line 3 shows an attempt to combine the systems of 
1 and 2 by taking the letters of the alphabet in their regular order 
and placing after each of them the corresponding letter taken from 
the inverted order. In the combined scheme the letters in regular 
order occupy the spaces 1, 3, 5, etc.; those in inverted order the 
spaces 2, 4,6, etc. As now visible, the letters run from a ὦ to p ». 
Wessely! has published examples of the alphabet written in the 
regular and then in the reverse order, like lines 1 and 2, but I have 
been unable to find another instance of the combination occurring 
in line 3. 
II 


TABLET NO. 2 
(recto) 
vy 
ye ope 
90Ba. βμων 
ove b KE 
πτμνης 
εντεμαν 
hove 
. πολ 
Τ 


ὦ ΟὉ “1 δ ὃι mh O NY = 
e 


C.v Fig. A 


17 we χει.λ 
1.α«ρων Fig. Β 
22 πηρε 


1. Op. cit., p. xliv, No. 2, ll. 1, 2. 


(verso) 

1 2 8 4 
aa ει τε Α 
BB «x 99 8 
yy AA_ pp. Ὁ 
88 jo s(s) § 
εε 
ςς vy TT £ 
£@ ἐ ve) κε 
27 oo ὦ 
99 oo XX_ ἡ 

yy 9 

eo a.Ta 

TT 


This tablet is 15 in. long and 6 in. wide. One corner, the upper 
right-hand one of the side to be called the recto, is broken off. This 
break occurred before the tablet was discarded, to judge from the 
grouping of the writing on the verso. As on No. 1, the letters are 
large irregular uncials, } to ? in. high. 

On the recto the writing consists of twenty lines, here paralleling 
the shorter sides of the tablet. Each line contains a number of 
isolated letters, not grouped in syllables or words. Apparently we 
have here the work of a beginner practicing the forms of the letters, 
& supposition which is substantiated by the crude and irregular 
penmanship. The lower right half of this surface is filled by two 
childish figures, probably attempts to depict the teacher or a fellow- 
pupil. 

On the verso, in contrast to the recto, the writing runs parallel 
to the longer sides of the tablet. Here we have an exercise on the 
cardinal numerals, as far as 9,000. Those from 1 to 900 (a to 4) 
are each written twice, with a line drawn beneath each successive 
pair of numbers. The remainder are not duplicated. As on the 
recto, the letters are irregular in size and badly formed. This 
exercise may be compared with another fragment edited by Wessely,? 
which, however, is not nearly so complete. 

1 Op. cit., p. lv, No. 12. 
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III 


While Tablets 1 and 2 consist of single pieces of wood, No. 3, 
the Coptic tablet, was originally made up of three smaller pieces 
glued together at the long edges. The upper third is broken off, 
leaving clear traces of the glue. The two remaining pieces form a 
tablet 154 in. long and 44 in. wide. 

This tablet contains an exercise on vowels and syllables, 
resembling very closely the Greek exercise on the recto of No. 1. 
Here the exercise begins on the recto and is finished on the verso. 
It consists of the seven vowels preceded by the guttural w (sch), 
written at first alone and then followed by each of the consonants 
in their order. Here, again, iota, as on No. 1, is given a place 
among the consonants. The exercise was done with considerable 
care, the letters being neatly formed and averaging not over } in. 
in height. The lines parallel the long sides of the tablet, and the 
columns are marked off at the sides and bottom by uneven lines. 
This exercise gives a clear picture of the composition of the Coptic 
alphabet, which is simply the Greek alphabet plus seven demotic 
signs. It is to be noted that one of these, 5 (kh), which should 
follow 17 (f), has been omitted, probably inadvertently. 

In addition to the main exercise, there are on the verso eight 
short columns, which contain further practice in forming syllables 
and words. 


It is rather difficult to assign dates for the writing on the respec- 
tive tablets, because the letters lack any definite characteristics 
which might place them in some particular century. However, 
they certainly belong to a late epoch, the Greek tablets being prob- 
ably not older than the ou and the Coptic not older than the 
fifth, century. 


Nors:—The Cornhill Magazine, 1920, pp. 700 ff., contains an article. 
entitled “On Tour in Eastern Darfur,” by Major E. Keith-Roach, the 
British Inspector of the Eastern Soudan. In describing the native village 
schools the author refers to the use of wooden writing tablets, which he 
calls “slates.” ‘‘The slates,” he says, ‘‘are flat pieces of wood about 
18 inches long, and a third of that across, with a handle at the top. They 
are prepared for use by washing and rubbing over with a mixture of 
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powdered white stone and water.” The ink “18 a mixture of soot, gum, 
and water, boiled over the fire.’ ‘‘The fikki (teacher) makes the pens 
that are needed from thick grass, on the same principle as a quill pen.” 
The writing material in the native elementary schools of the Soudan today 
is therefore exactly the same as that employed throughout Egypt under 
Greek and Roman rule. 

Univmrsiry or MICHIGAN 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


TIO@H AND 110603 IN ILIAD AND ODYSSEY 
ANOTHER CHORIZONTIC FAILURE 


In his discussion of these words in Classical Philology, XV, 387 ff., 
Professor Bolling admits only two meanings, a ‘“‘strong emotion of longing 
or yearning,” and ‘‘the want, the need, or the lack’ of a thing. But between 
these two extremes there are, as for other Homeric words, other shades of 
meaning less strong than the first and stronger than the second. Especially 
there is the feeling the want of a thing, with no implication of intense regret, 
but only of dissatisfaction at, or the inconvenience of, finding a thing is not 
there as it used to be. In English we express this by the verb ‘‘to miss,” 
but we appear to have no noun to correspond. Let us call it z. I feel 
quite sure that many will say that this nameless expression is a perfectly 
good equivalent for ποθή and πόθος in a number of the Homeric passages. 
But some Homeric students will really be at times, unlike Professor Bolling, 
at a loss to decide what the exact rendering in English should be. 

As an example we may take his first and ‘‘typical”’ quotation, A 240, 
where Achilles says, ἦ ποτ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλῆος ποθὴ ἵξεται vias ᾿Αχαιῶν. Professor 
Bolling would translate, ‘‘the Achaeans shall yearn strongly for me.” That 
is perhaps correct. Others would say that ‘‘shall miss me in the fight”’ 
or simply “‘shall wish me back’’ is enough, and they may be right. I incline 
to Professor Bolling’s interpretation myself, but I do not share his perfect 
confidence. It is a matter for individual appreciation. But I would add 
that if, in the seven passages of the Zliad which Professor Bolling discusses, 
“ποθή means, necessarily and by itself, ‘strong longing or yearning,’’ it is 
strange that in five of them the poet requires to intensify the meaning by 
adding μεγάλη, μέγα, or Ainv. Thus, in his second case, Z 362, Hector, 
away from the fight, referring to his men still on the field, says of them, 
ot μέγ᾽ ἐμεῖο ποθὴν ἀπεόντος ἔχουσιν. Where is the strong emotion? If it 
is present, it is indicated by μέγα, and ποθή is simply z. I think it will 
be allowed that a perfectly good translation is, ‘who very much, or to a 
great degree, miss, or have x of me.”’ Many, I feel certain, would translate 
another of the lines, © 368, κείνου δ᾽ οὗ τι λίην ποθὴ ἔσσεται, “we shall not 
miss him so very much.”’ There is no need to accept Professor Bolling’s 
extreme interpretation. 

But his great point is that ποθή, in five passages of the Odyssey, means 
“‘want, need, lack,’’ and not, as in the Iliad, “strong yearning.” Take 
then one of them, θ 414. Euryalus makes atonement for an insult by 
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giving Odysseus a sword, and it is in the hero’s acknowledgment that the 
line occurs, μηδέ τί τοι ξίφεός ye ποθὴ μετόπισθε γένοιτο | τούτου. Professor 
Bolling’s dictum gives us the rendering, ‘‘may you never be without this 
sword hereafter.” But surely to tell a man whose sword you have accepted 
as a gift, and which you are girding dud’ ὥμοισι to show your complete 
ownership, that you hope he will not hereafter ‘‘be minus” that sword, 
would be as absurd a reply as ever was perpetrated. The translation must 
be, “‘may you never hereafter miss, or have z of, this sword.’’ Professor 
Bolling has apparently omitted to read the second line beginning with 
τούτου. In β 126 there is the same room for difference of opinion. There 
Antinous says of Penelope, μέγα μὲν κλέος αὐτῇ | ποιεῖτ᾽, αὐτὰρ σοί ye ποθὴν 
πολέος βιότοιο. In place of “want” or “lack” for ποθή, why not “regret 
for,” as Butcher and Lang render? 

In the other three of the five passages Professor Bolling may be right, 
but I cannot say the same of all the three others in the Odyssey in which 
πόθος is said, like his ποθή in the Iliad, to express a strong yearning. That 
may be granted for ’ 202 (Odysseus’ mother’s πόθος for her son), but not 
for ξ 144 (Eumaeus’ πόθος for Odysseus), or 8596 (Telemachus’ πόθος 
for his home and parents). In these two cases there is not necessarily any- 
thing more than desire, and by that word in fact Butcher and Lang trans- 
late πόθος. Professor Bolling, in short, translates the words just as his 
theory requires, and ignores possible alternatives. But a discussion of 
the two words must reckon with these. In some of his passages we may 
allow he is correct and that there is no alternative, but even then the pre- 
ponderance in his favor is, if it exists, not great, and he cannot reasonably 
require the uses in the one poem to be exactly equal in number and effect 
to those in the other. Certainly there is nothing in the facts to justify 
the tremendous conclusion which he announces. 

But there is more to be said about the seven passages in the Iliad. 
The list is really much less formidable than it appears, for it is the fact, 
though Professor Bolling does not mention it, that three of them must 
rank as one. They contain a Homeric formula, and the three of them may 
be combined thus, |-- - -- (Ὁ -). μεγάλη δὲ ποθὴ Δαναοῖσι(ν) (Πυλίοισιν) 
γένηται (τέτυκται, ἐτύχθη). An initial mologsus or choriambus followed by a 
pause—sufficient to be indicated in our texts by punctuation—and also by 
a continuation of the line including δέ, αὐτάρ, γάρ, and the like, is very 
common in Homer, and δέ is the particle that is used most frequently. 
There are fifteen occurrences with δέ in A alone. That may be in part 
the explanation, as both πόθος and ποθή were at the poet’s disposal, of 
the use of ποθή in that formula. μέγας πόθος would not be so easy to 
work in with δέ after the first foot and a half; μεγάλη δὲ ποθή suits perfectly. 
And further, it can be understood why the poet preferred ποθή to πόθος, 
in two of the remaining four passages of the Ziad, in the expression ποθὴ 
ἵξεται and ποθὴ ἔσσεται. πόθος would have given a sibilant assonance of 
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a kind which the poet, as it happens, does not like after the third dactyl. 
(I do not stop to suggest a reason.) There are several forms of sibilant 
assonance between two consecutive words, and the way of the poet with 
them is well worth studying in connection with the subject, never yet 
properly developed, of the pauses in the Homeric hexameter. The particu- 
lar form we are concerned with is the commonest of all, or the least disliked, 
because, as the second syllable is long by position and has the ictus, the 
unpleasantness is not felt so much as in other classes, e.g., those of the 
types “Apyos és ἱππόβοτον or σὺ σάωσον. But out of some four hundred 
and fifty instances in Homer of our particular form there are only, if my 
counting be correct, thirty-four after the third dactyl. By using ποθή the 
poet avoided the assonance. 

For the reasons given I for one decline absolutely to admit that the 
distinction between the two forms is “‘clean-cut in the Odyssey,” or that 
there is anything in the uses of πόθος and ποθή to make it impossible that 
the two poems are the work of one man. 


Sr. ANDREWS 
ScorTLaND 


A. SHEWAN 


PLATON SYMPOSION 212E 


Eine der Stellen, die den Herausgebern Platons besonders grosse Schwier- 
igkeiten bereitet haben, ist Symp. 212E. Der trunkene Alcibiades ist zu spiter 
Stunde mit vielem Larm ins Haus des Agathon eingedrungen. Er grisst 
die versammelten Zechgenossen und gibt die Absicht seines Kommens kund: 

Μεθύοντα ἄνδρα πάνυ σφόδρα δέξεσθε συμπότην ἢ ἀπίωμεν ἀναδήσαντες 
μόνον ᾿Αγάθωνα, ἐφ᾽ ἧπερ ἤλθομεν; ἐγὼ γάρ τοι. -.. - χθὲς μὲν οὐχ οἷός τ’ 
ἐγενόμην ἀφικέσθαι, νῦν δὲ ἥκω ἐπὶ τῇ κεφαλῇ ἔχων τὰς ταινίας, ἵνα ἀπὸ τῆς ἐμῆς 
κεφαλῆς τὴν τοῦ σοφωτάτου καὶ καλλίστου κεφαλὴν . . . . ἀναδήσω. ἄρα 
καταγελάσεσθέ μου ὡς μεθύοντος; ἐγὼ δέ, κἂν ὑμεῖς γελᾶτε, ὅμως εὖ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι 
ἀληθῆ λέγω. ἀλλά μοι λέγετε αὐτόθεν ἐπὶ ῥητοῖς εἰσίω ἣ μή; συμπίεσθε 4 οὗ; 

An der vorlaufig freigelassenen, durch . . . . bezeichneten Stelle stehen 
die Worte ἐὰν εἴπω otrwai. So sind sie nicht bloss von B und T iiberliefert, 
sowie von W, der nur darin abweicht, dass er sie vor κεφαλήν stellt, sondern 
auch von dem Oxyrhynchus-Papyrus. Stephanus und Ast glaubten sie 
hinnehmen zu kénnen, doch nur, indem sie sie aus ihrer Stelle nach vorwarts 
schoben und mit der einschliessenden Frage verbanden [Schanz: ἐὰν εἴπω 
οὕτωσί (vel potius ἐὰν δὲ εἴπω) ante dpa transposuit Stephanus ἐὰν εἴπω οὑτωσί 
post dpa transposuit Ast]. Friedrich A. Wolf hat sie ausgestossen. [ἢ τὰ 
folgen Schanz und Burnet. Winckelmann hat aus ἐὰν εἴπω ein ἀνειπών 
gemacht, und diese Abanderung ist in der Tat bestechend. Hermann hat 
sie aufgenommen und Wilamowitz (Platon II, 360) halt damit die Stelle fir 
geheilt. Doch war sie der heilenden Hand wirklich bedirftig? Ist es 
unbedingt nétig su andern? Riddell in dem “Digest” seiner Apologie- 
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Ausgabe fiihbrt Seite 320 f. unter den Beispielen von Clauses intermingled by 
Hyperbaton auf: iva... . τὴν τοῦ σοφωτάτου καὶ καλλίστου κεφαλήν---ἐὰν 
εἴπω οὑτωσί--ἀναδήσω.---ἦρα καταγελάσεσθέ μου ὡς μεθύοντος, und bemerkt 
dazu folgendes: 

Two sentences are here counterchanged. As Alcibiades rehearses the form 

of words with which he intends to accompany the crowning of Socrates [richtiger 
ware, of Agathon] he interrupts himself to justify them, and does his best to 
carry on the two sentences together. These, if one had been postponed to the 
other, would have run—‘‘That from my own head to the head of the wisest and 
handsomest of men I may transfer this garland—well! and if I shall say that— 
what then? Will you make fun of me?” In trying to carry on both together, 
he breaks and counterchanges them, distinguishing them doubtless by difference 
of tone. 
Keiner der spiteren Herausgeber hat sich dadurch tiberzeugen lassen. Und 
doch dirfte Riddell damit das Richtige getroffen haben, dass die fraglichen 
Worte zur Kennzeichnung der Rede des getrunkenen dienen. Gehen wir 
dem Text weiter nach. ‘Auch wenn ihr lacht so weiss ich doch, dass ich 
die Wahrheit sage.’”’ Womit denn? Doch wohl mit einer Aussage, die 
er gemacht hat. Die Frage, ob er da bleiben diirfe in der Erwartung, dass 
die Zecherei ihren Fortgang nehme, kann nicht gemeint sein. Die einzige 
Aussage aber, die Alcibiades gemacht hat und δον die man vielleicht lachen 
mag, ist, der, den er bekriinzen werde, sei der schénste und weiseste. Ist 
es nicht blosse Verliebtheit, die dieses Urteil fallt? Kommt nicht dem, der 
seinen “‘ Kranz abzunehmen und dem heute von allen Gefeierten aufzusetzen 
Anstalt macht, selbst der erste Preis, wenn nicht der Weisheit, so doch 
jedenfalls der Schénheit zu? Nein! Niemand soll sich vermessen, Wider- 
spruch zu erheben, wo Alcibiades als Preisrichter eine Entscheidung trifft, 
weder jetzt wo er den Agathon vor Augen hat, noch nachher, wo sein Urteil 
und seine Absicht durch den Anblick des Socrates erschiittert wird. Wenn 
ich so sage, so gilt’s.” Er ist gewohnt, in seinem Kreise fir alle den Ton 
anzugeben. Und jetzt vollends, wo der Wein sein Selbstbewusstsein 
gesteigert hat, fihlt er sich jedem diberlegen. 

Aber miisste nicht, um diese Auffassung zusulassen, das Subjekt des 
Redenden durch Setzung des Pronomens hervorgehoben werden? Nicht 
notwendig, meine ich. Der Nachdruck braucht nicht auf den Gegensatz 
der Personen gelegt zu werden. Dieser ist eingeschlossen und wird mit 
herausgehért, wenn betont wird: ‘‘nur zu sprechen brauche ich und mein 
blosses Wort muss euch gentigen.” Die Auslassung des verbum finitum, 
denke man es sich als ἔχει oder als κείσθω, bedarf wohl keiner weiteren 
Erklérung. 

Was sonst conjeziert (z. B. von Bury), scheint mir keine ernstliche 
Beachtung zu verdienen. Wer meine Auslegung verwirft, wird gewiss am 
besten sich Winckelmann anschliessen. 

C. RItTEeR 


TUBINGEN 
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XYKO®ANTHS AND ΣΥΚΙΝΟΣ 


Convenient summaries of the various explanations of the semantics of 
συκοφάντης, most of them aetiological and overingenious, are available 
elsewhere ;! I offer one more suggestion, based more firmly on known Greek 
usage, as it seems to me. Sv«ewos frequently has the connotation of worth- 
lessness.* Since this quality cannot inhere in the adjective independently, 
it must be attributed to the fig tree or some part of it: note that σύκινος 
may mean “οὗ fig wood” (Ar. Wasps 897), “οὗ the fig’’ (Plut. ii. 752 B), 
or “of the fig tree” (Ar. Wasps 145). The wood was certainly worthless* 
and there may have been an Athenian equivalent of our “I don’t care a 
fig” (just as we say, “1 don’t care a cent,” though money in the aggregate 
is the standard of value). From συκῇ or σῦκον (and the morphology of 
συκοφάντης could not finally decide which, since the o of o-stems became 
generalized for such compounds irrespective of the stem-vowel of the first 
member) ove- a8 it appears in συκοφάντης may have gained the meaning 
“‘worthless’”’ or ‘‘trivial,” so that the whole word would denominate a — 
“‘trifle-revealer.”” Next, frequent use in the courts would give it a half- 
technical significance as an epithet for one who brought groundless accusa- 
tions, and it would run its further course as traced by Lofberg (op. cit.). 
This interpretation does not involve any such ellipsis in the Greek (to be 
supplied aetiologically) as is involved in such familiar interpretations as 
“‘revealer of exporters of contraband figs.”’ 

Festus (433 f. ThP) records an account to the effect that, there being a 
death penalty in Attica for those who broke into gardens and picked figs, 
those who exacted this extreme penalty 0b parvola detrimenta were 
called sycophants. A vigorous picture of the ‘‘trifle-revealer’”’ and his 
σύκινα denunciations (note the diminutives) is drawn in this familiar passage 
from the Acharnians (519 ff.): 


ἐσυκοφάντει Μεγαρέων τὰ χλαρίσκια" 
κεῖ που σίκυον ἴδοιεν ἢ λαγῴδιον 
ἢ χοιρίδιον 4 σκόροδον ἢ χόνδρους ἅλας, 
ταῦτ᾽ ἦν Μεγαρικὰ κἀπέπρατ᾽ αὐθημερόν. 
CLYDE ΜΌΒΙΕΥ 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


1Cf. Reinach, Rev. des Etudes Grec., XIX, 342 ff.; Girard, sbid., KX, 143 ff; 
Pauly-W., VI, 2120 f.; Lofberg, Sycophancy in Athens, pp. vii-viii. 

Cf. Ar. Pl. 944ff., Lystst. 110 with scholion; Strattis Psych. 4; Theocr. x. 
44f.; Lucian Adv. Indoct. 6; Hesychius and Suidas s.v. 


8 Cf. Theophr. περὶ φυτῶν ἱστορίας v. 3. 3, Hor. Sat. i. 8. 1 with Porphyrio and 
scholiast thereon; Plato Hipp. Ma. 200 Ὁ; Et. Magn. 8.0. συκοφαντία. 
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PARALIPOMENA 


The following passage appears to have been omitted from von Arnim’s 
Stoicorum veterum fragmenta, and merits addition on page 32 of the first 
volume. Alexander Lycopolitanus De placitis Manichaeorum 12 (Migne 
Pair. Gr. 18, 428C): 


Καλῶς yap δὴ πρὸς τὸν Ζήνωνος τοῦ Κιτιέως εἴρηται λόγον, ὃς τὸ way 
ἐκπυρωθήσεται λέγων, Πᾶν τὸ καῖον ἔχον οὐ παύσῃ ἕως ὅλον καύσῃ" καὶ 6 ἥλιος 
πῦρ ἐστι, καὶ ὃ ἔχει οὐ καύσει; ἐξ οὗ συνήγετο, ὡς ᾧετο, τὸ πᾶν ἐκπυρωθήσεσθαι. 
πρὸς ὅν τις τῶν χαριεστέρων εἰρηκέναι λέγεται: ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐγώ τοι χθὲς καὶ πρὸ 
ἐνιαυτοῦ καὶ πρὸ πλείονος χρόνου εἶδον καὶ νῦν ὁμοίως ὁρῶ, οὐδὲν ὑπὸ τοῦ ἡλίου 
πεπονθός. χρὴν δὲ σὺν χρόνῳ κατ᾽ ὀλίγον γενέσθαι τοῦτο, ἵνα καὶ ὅτι ποτὲ 
ἐκπυρωθήσεται τὸ ὅλον πιστεύσωμεν. 

With the last paragraph of No. 1012 (II, 302) should be compared the 
very similar argument, doubtless from the same source, in Ps.-Clem. Recogn. 
8.20. 

After No. 7 (II, 3) may be added a further bit of scandal about Chry- 
sippus, taken from Fronto, De feriis Alstensibus, page 227, Naber: 


Nec Chrysippum tuum praeteribo quem quotidie ferunt madescere solitum. 


Jerome’s prologue to his translation of Origen’s Homilies on Luke, page 245, 
Vall. (Migne, Patr, Lat. 26, 219; Patr. Gr. 13, 1799-1800) reads: 


Ν 


Quamobrem petistis ut contemptis istiusmodi nugis saltem triginta et novem 
Adamantii nostri in Lucam homilias, sicut in Graeco habentur, interpreter; 
molestam rem et tormento similem, alieno, ut ait Tullius, stomacho et non suo 
scribere; quam tamen idcirco nunc faciam, quia sublimiora non poscitis. 


I have been unable to place this quotation anywhere in Cicero’s works by 
the use of the ordinary special lexica, indexes, etc., and Miller does not 
appear to list it in his fragments of Cicero (Part IV, Vol. III). The expres- 
sion has a proverbial sound and Cicero has other passages in which stomachus 
occurs in more or less proverbial forms. This one, however, is not found 
in Otto’s Sprichwérter. 
ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
Unrversiry or ILLINOIS 
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Mausoleum und Tatenbericht des Augustus. By ERNstT KoRNEMANN. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1921. Pp. iv-+107. 


This interesting monograph contains in final form the author’s argument 
for his thesis, first stated some years ago (cf. Kito, II, 141), that the Res 
Gestae of Augustus, as we have it, is made up of an original portion with 
successive additions and revisions; that this original portion was written 
at the time of the building of the Mausoleum; and that, short as it was, 
it formed an integral part of that monument. The Mausoleum was built 
in 28 B.c., and therefore the process of enlargement of the record extended 
over a period of more than forty years. 

The book is divided into four sections, in the first of which Kornemann 
discusses the Mausoleum itself. He regards it as very strange that 80 young 
a man as Caesar then was should build such a tomb, and attributes his action 
to both personal and political motives rather than to either alone, in par- 
ticular to his desire to glorify the gens Iulia, as is shown by the name of the 
monument, tumulus Iuliorum. The description of the structure is good, 
although the present condition of the building and our meager information 
make certainty in many details impossible. In opposition to Thiersch, who 
believes that this monument was directly inspired by the mausoleum that 
Philopator erected for the body of Alexander and the ashes of the earlier 
Ptolemies, and to Altmann, who regards it as a development of the old 
Italian grave in tumulus form, Kornemann maintains that both influences 
can be traced in the structure, and in this he seems to be justified. 

The second section deals with the position of the inscription which, 
according to the view commonly held, was engraved on bronze tablets set in 
the wall of the Mausoleum on each side of its entrance. Kornemann, 
however, insists that it was cut on bronze pillars (pila, στήλη) which stood 
free from the building itself in front and on each side of the entrance. Sucha 
position is more in harmony with his theory of a gradual increase in the 
length and content of the inscription. It must be admitted that this expla- 
nation agrees better with the language of the sources which, as a matter of 
fact, furnish no direct evidence for the current view. To the reviewer 
Kornemann’s argument appears conclusive. 

The third chapter, the principal part of the work, contains a critical 
analysis of the text of the inscription, characterized by great ingenuity and 
learning, from which are drawn these conclusions: (1) The original portion 
(Urmonument), the real res gestae or index rerum gestarum, was composed by 
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Octavian about the end of 29 B.c. and engraved on a pillar in front of the 
Mausoleum, which was soon completed. This Urmonument included chapters 
i-iv, with the exception of a few later corrections, such as numbers. (2) The 
largest part of the inscription was written by Augustus not later than 23 
B.c., and was then engraved on two stelae. Of this a revision with additions 
and corrections was made by Augustus in 12-11, to which further additions 
were made after 5 and after 2 B.c., and again not later than 7 a.p. After 
this date Augustus himself left the memorial record untouched, and that 
portion which deals with the events of his last years, and other necessary 
corrections, were inserted by Tiberius. 

The validity of these conclusions depends upon the cogency of the 
argument in numberless points of detail which cannot be discussed adequately 
within the limits of this notice. Some part of the treatment is open to 
controversy, and fact is not always distinguished from hypothesis, but on 
the whole Kornemann has been successful in proving his case and in estab- 
lishing beyond reasonable doubt his theory of successive revisions. The 
usefulness of this section would be vastly greater if the author had taken 
the trouble to insert a tabular view of the results of his analysis. 

Finally, Kornemann’s view is that, as a literary form, the Res Gestae 
stands midway between biography and eulogy (elogium), differing from the 
former in being limited in content to what had been done in the service of 
the state, and from the latter in being written in prose. This new form, 
which sprang from these two native roots and possessed elements derived 
from both, exhibits two peculiarities, the use of the first person in the nar- 
rative, and the unusual arrangement of the subject-matter, both of which 
are the result of oriental and Hellenistic influences. In this, too, the reviewer 
finds himself in agreement with the author. 

This monograph is an important and substantial contribution, written 
in clear and attractive style, and in a critical spirit that is most commendable. 

S. B. P. 


W. 5. Teuffels Geschichte der rémischen Literatur. Siebente Auflage, 
unter Mitarbeitung von Erich KLOSTERMANN, RupouF LEON- 
HARD, und PauL WESSNER, neu bearbeitet von WILHELM KROLL 
und Franz Sxutsou. Zweiter Band, Die Literatur von 31 vor 
Chr. bis 96 nach Chr. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1920. 
Pp. 341. Price, unbound, $0.70; bound, $1.05. 

The present revision is the second made by Professor Kroll and his 
colleagues, the first having appeared in 1910. The second volume, the 
first to be revised, had not been subjected to such a thorough revision as 


the third (1913) and later the first (1916), which were marked by an increas- 
ing independence of the old Teuffel-Schwabe. This difference no longer 
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exists; the second volume now stands on a par with the other two and a 
careful examination will justify the claim of the editors that the work has 
been brought up to date. It is to be hoped that revisions will appear in 
the future at equally short intervals—the interval between the fifth (1890) 
and the sixth was too long. 

The new volume contains 341 pages—a reduction of seven pages in 
spite of much new matter. This has been accomplished by adopting a 
more compact style of typesetting for the notes, by condensing the biblio- 
graphical titles, and by omitting some of the older titles, especially those 
dealing with the syntax of the authors. 

In the main the text of the sections has been kept unchanged. The 
introductory chapter (219, ‘‘Allgemeine Charakteristik”) contains some 
additions with new footnotes and the first half of 272 (‘Das erste Jahr- 
hundert’”’) has been entirely re-written. With but few exceptions however 
(e.g., Probus, 300, 301) the changes in the sections dealing with the indi- 
vidual authors are confined to the addition or excision of a line or two here 
and there, a change in phraseology, an occasional correction, or a more 
cautious statement. 

It is in the notes that the value of the revision becomes evident. While 
the text in general remains unchanged new matter has been added through- 
out, except for the less important names. The results of recent investi- 
gations have been incorporated and the bibliography revised. This work 
has been less difficult than in former volumes owing to the falling off of the 
philological output during the war. As in the previous volumes the influence 
of rhetoric and the commentaries have received especial attention. 

The references to facsimiles, especially Chatelain, might well be increased ; 
in any case the complete reproduction of the Puteanus, containing the 
third decade of Livy, published by the Bibliothéque Nationale, should be 
cited (256, 13) as well as the Leyden reproduction of the Vienna codex, 
containing the first half of the fifth decade (265, 15). 

It is unfortunate that some of the works cited are the old editions of the 
Teuffel-Schwabe revision (1890); e.g., 299, 7 Voigt, Wiederbelebung des 
klassischen Altertums (second edition); Friedlinder’s Sittengeschichte is 
cited in the fifth edition in 321, 1, but in the eighth in 321, 5; the fifth is cited 
in 322, 4, and even in a new reference 322, 2; the sixth in 320,7; p.10, footnote 
35, Boissier, La religion romaine d’ Auguste aux Antonine is still the edition of 
1884. 

The following errors occur on the first page of the index: Abronius Silo 
is listed along with Arbronius Silo; Aemilius remains in the index though he 
has been removed from the text; so also Aesopus (254, 6), though note six 
has been cut out; the reference to ars Vaticana should be 300, 5 instead of 
300,76; that to Atrectus should be 219, 26 instead of 219, 23. 

The paper is poor. 

CHARLES H. BEESON 
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Four Centuries of Greek Learning in England. By Ineram 
Bywater. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1919. Pp. 20. 


The manuscript of Bywater’s inaugural lecture as Regius professor of 
Greek at Oxford (1893-1908) has recently been found in a collection of his 
notebooks and is published by the delegates of the Clarendon Press. Begin- 
ning with a discreet tribute to the “large-minded sympathies”’ of his prede- 
cessor Jowett, the lecturer outlines the story of the introduction of Greek 
studies into Oxford and England from Italy at the Renaissance, and then 
in the course of eight or ten pages reviews the history of the ‘‘ English school”’ 
down to the time when Arnold, Thirlwall, and Grote for better or worse 
gave a wider and more liberal character to Greek scholarship in England. 
Since the lecture was written the comprehensive history of Sandys has 
appeared. But Bywater’s pregnant résumé and in particular the precise 
estimate by an expert and a kindred spirit of the work of Bentley, Porson, 


and the Porsonians are still worth reading. 
Pau. SHOREY 


A. Cornelti Celsi quae supersunt: recensuit Frmerricus Marx. 
Leipzig: Teubner, 1915. Pp. cix+484. M. 18. 


This is the first volume of the Corpus Medicorum Latsnorum, undertaken 
by the Puschmann Institute of Leipzig. In format and plan it closely 
resembles the published volumes of the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum. 
A frontispiece reproduces Rembrandt’s portrait of Van der Linden, whose 
edition of Celsus was hitherto by far the best. Full Prolegomena (pp. 
v-cix) discuss at length the encyclopedic work of Celsus as a whole in its 
relation to others of similar character, its constituent parts, the manuscripts, 
earlier editions, the principles of the present edition, the Greek source of 
Celsus in his Medicina, his style, his use of rhythm and clausula, and gram- 
matical points of interest. The body of the volume (pp. 1-484) contains 
the testimonia, the fragments of the Agricultura, the text of the Medicina, 
the fragments of the Rhetorica, a conspectus of the contents of the Medicina, 
and indexes giving respectively proper names, Greek words, and Latin 
words, and matters of importance (far from exhaustion). 

It may be said at the start that we now possess an edition of Celsus 
such as has long been wanted. Having had for years to content myself with 
the extremely unsatisfactory text of the Teubner edition by Daremberg, 
it is a great relief to turn to one that can be used with confidence. This is 
not equivalent to saying that Marx has done all that can be done for his 
author. Time was when I might have said that of this excellent edition, as 
1 have thought and probably said it of other editions; but I have learned 
that all men are fallible, and that even the most favorable first impression 
may prove to be ill founded. The only test of an edition is that given by 
long use in the course of critical study of the whole field to which it belongs. 
For such a test of Marx’s Celsus there has been no time; I have, however, 
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done the best I could do under the circumstances. I have taken my 
Daremberg and looked up the numerous passages which puzzled me or where 
I had reason to question the soundness of the text. In most instances the 
difficulties had disappeared, or at least there appeared to be offered some- 
thing that might lead on further study to a satisfactory solution. If others 
more familiar with Celsus are as well served by the new edition as I have been 
in the first rapid survey, the editor will have rendered a distinct service. 

The only desideratum which seems not to have been fully met is that in 
regard to the Latin index. The fact that Matthiae prepared a complete 
index to Van der Linden’s text, published in Targa’s edition, unsatisfactory 
and inconvenient as it is, is small comfort; when an edition such as Marx’s 
is issued which offers a greatly improved text and is likely for long to be the 
standard, it is a pity that it should not be accompanied with a complete 
index, the value of which to the student cannot be estimated. On the other 
hand, the generous number of cross-references and parallel texts from 
other writers, Greek and Latin, added at the foot of the page between the 
text and the apparatus criticus, is a real boon to the serious student, greatly 
facilitating the use and enhancing the value of the text. I have here 
noted the omission of a few parallels from Hippocrates, but they are rather 
trivial as far as my observation goes. 

Of the matters considered in the Prolegomena the moet interesting to 
me is the proof (so the editor calls it, and so the critical reader will, I believe, 
pronounce it) that the Medicina of Celsus is a translation of the Greek 
treatise of T. Aufidius Siculus. The argument is conducted carefully 
and methodically, and all reasonable doubt of the correctness of the con- 
clusion is removed. On the whole one will be pleased also with the editor’s 
judgment in constituting the text. Here, however, the problems, as in all 
medical writers, are so complicated by our want of intimate knowledge of 
the ancient remedies that the judicious student will often be in doubt—more 
often than even the frankest editor will be likely to admit. Some special 
points at which I now think I might improve the text I will mention later, 
if they stand the test of maturer consideration. Meanwhile it is a source of 
satisfaction that we have a text provided with a record of the manuscript 
tradition on which one may safely proceed in a critical reading of an author 
from many points of view worth studying. 

W. A. Heme. 


WrsLeyYaNn UNIVERSITY 


Caesars Monarchie und das Principat des Pompeius. Zweite ver- 
besserte Auflage. By Epuarp Mbsyer. Stuttgart, 1919. 
Pp. 632. 


This second edition contains a score of minor corrections of the first 
edition, which, published in 1918, reached but few of our libraries. The 
thesis of the book is, as might be inferred from the title, that the form of 
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government adopted by Augustus—das Principat—was a continuation of 
that of 52 B.c., when Pompey was sole consul, rather than of the monarchy 
founded by Julius Caesar. However, it would be unfair to imply that 
Professor Meyer has to any extent pressed his facts into the service of an 
argument. Indeed the attentive reader will find that the subtitle “Innere 
Geschichte Roms von 66 bis 44 v. Chr.’’ best describes the contents, that the 
work is a straightforward narrative of political events, and that the main 
title may indeed have been an afterthought. 

The work has the peculiar qualities that we have learned to expect from 
the distinguished author’s studies of ancient history. It reveals the same 
remarkable power to grasp and associate an immense number of apparently 
disjointed facts, and to bring into relationship complex tendencies which 
ordinary historians pigeonhole as disassociated accidents. The reader 
feels that a comprehensive memory and constructive intellect have been 
set at the task, and not a shuffler of index cards. The book again has that 
architectonic actuality which Meyer’s vivid historical imagination can 80 
successfully evoke. Meyer views his characters at work. His data are no 
longer scraps of quoted phrases; they stand out as significant acts in 
the complex struggle of men. Thus, for instance, Cicero’s De Republica 
(pp. 189 ff.) is interpreted in connection with actual political experience, 
not merely as a notebook of quotations from Greek philosophers, and the 
changed policy of the Senate in 52 is explained in the light of Caesar’s hard 
experiences in Gaul (pp. 220 ff.). 

Yet the work leaves the reader disappointed. It was perhaps a mistake 
to obtrude a thesis. Its adoption apparently induced the author to divide 
the book into two disjointed sections, in the first of which Caesar is thrust 
too far into the background in order that the attention may dwell on Pompey. 
Furthermore, the thesis seems not substantiated. One still feels that Augus- 
tus reverted empirically to constitutional methods for reasons of caution 
rather than from a conscious adoption of a clear-cut form evolved by 
Pompey; that in fact Pompey himself, on Meyer’s own demonstration, 
blundered along without grasping any definite policy. 

A second disappointment arises from the fact that the work deals too 
much with externals. There is little significance for history in the twenty- 
five pages of narrative which describe (from Cicero’s letters) the fussy 
twaddling of the third-rate politicians that held the stage in 57 B.c. On 
the other hand there is no attempt to describe the social and economic 
background of the period, as for instance Greenidge pictured that of the 
Gracchan era. Nor is there a penetrating diagnosis of the political diseases 
that had gripped the Roman democracy. The author is perhaps too impa- 
tient with democracy to attempt the task, or perhaps too little acquainted 
with the phenomenon. In his picture of it there is no chiaroscuro. It is 
all black. The author apparently believes that because Caesar dared over- 
ride the constitution in his consulship he was also capable of murdering 
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Vettius in cold blood (p. 87), that because Cicero was weak-kneed at times 
he also “grafted” in politics (p. 200). And the lack of patient weighing 
of facts is hardly compensated for by scornful references to ‘‘boss rule”’ 
in America and quasi-illustrations of Roman politics drawn from the 
“‘usurped’’ autocracy that modern democracies have permitted ‘‘ Wilson and 
Lloyd George.” One is almost forced at times to the conclusion that the 
book was meant in part as a counterblast to the approaching revolution of 
1918. At any rate, it contains many an impressionistic canvas painted with 
a liberal use of impulsive subjectivism where the reader would prefer an 
unimpassioned and analytical study. 

Finally the author, long known as a keen critic of sources, has here 
revealed an unwonted lack of skepticism. Cicero and his fellows knew 
that, especially before elections, speeches and political pamphlets grew 
reckless of truth. They knew that they must take them with many grains 
of salt. even as we take pre-election headlines. The Greek writers Appian, 
Plutarch, and Dio, who lived under the imperial censorship at a time when 
election excitemente no longer distorted men’s judgments, were too inexperi- 
enced in democratic politics to know how much needed to be discounted in 
reading the lurid pamphlets of that earlier time. Meyer, who has spent 
his scholarly life under a kind of Hadrianic régime, has also failed to discount 
properly. There is apparently nothing in the sources that surpasses his 
faculty to believe. He does reject at times when authorities contradict 
each other, but he has not developed a conscibusness of where to draw the 
line in the case of political gossip. Perhaps that was too much to expect in 
the circumstances. 

Despite all this, the book is to be recommended very highly to specialists 
who will know where the danger lies. At any rate it is a safer and more 
illuminating history than the corresponding section of Mommsen. 

TENNEY FRANK 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes. Pro Milone, Pro Marcello, Pro 
Ingario, Pro Rege Deiotaro, Philippicae I-XIV. Recognovit 
A. C. Cuark. Editio altera. Oxford University Press. 

Few second editions of Latin texts differ so radically from the original 
edition as does this one. It is an entirely new work and makes the first 
edition thoroughly obsolete. This is due, not to any fault of the editor’s 
in preparing the first edition, but to his later brilliant work and that of 
Peterson, bis colleague, in editing the Oxford Cicero. This work is one of 
the most interesting and important chapters in the recent history of our 
Latin texts. 

The first edition belongs to the pre-Cluny period, as it were, the second 
is post-Cluniac. Peterson discovered a ninth-century Cicero at Holkham, 
and this proved to be identical with a MS described in an old Cluny cata- 
logue under the number 498. This MS at once took a leading place among 
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the MSS of Cicero’s orations. It also threw light on the relations of the 
other MSS. It contains two of the speeches, pro Ligario and pro Deiotaro, 
printed in the volume under review. The history of another Cluny MS, 
No. 496, containing a different set of orations, was traced by Clark. In 
this way several valuable aids in establishing the text were discovered. 
These are utilized in the second edition for the speech pro Milone. 

For the Philippics the new material available is not so striking, as neither 
of the Cluny MSS contained these speeches. A study of the MSS of the 
Philippics led Clark to certain conclusions about the pagination of the 
archetype—always a dangerous subject. The principles first developed by 
Clark in this study have been elaborated by him in a book, The Descent 
of MSS. 

Another aid that Clark has utilised in the new edition is that furnished 
by Zielinski’s investigations of clausula rhythm. Influenced by these and 
by his own conclusions about the relations of the MSS, Clark has become 
more conservative in his attitude toward supposed interpolations. The 
last phrase in his Preface makes an excellent addition to the list of critical 
principles: omittere facile est, falsa fingere res ardua. The text itself gives 
evidence of this change of view. In one section (46) of the pro Milone we 
find three examples: (1) qui id ecire potuerit, Halm’s emendation of the MS 
readings quid scire and qui scire (the latter now known to have been in the 
Cluny MS), whereas in the first edition Clark omitted id acire; (2) omnes 
sctlicet Lanuvini, formerly omitted by Clark, following Lambinus; (3) sane, 
now restored to the text. In Phil. ii. 40, fectt heredem, deleted by Madvig, is 
now restored. Similarly patres conacripti in Phil. iii. 28, and an entire clause 
in pro Milone 47: qui Clodium negant eo die Romam, nisi de Cyro audisset, 
fussse rediturum. These are but a few of the changes noted. The apparatus 
has been greatly altered and enlarged. 

B. L. ULLMAN 

UNrIvrersity or Iowa 


Classical Philology 


Votume XVI χων 7 921 ᾿ Numser 3 


ON VERGIL ECLOGUE iv. 60-63 
By σαν REEp Sruarr 


Every student of Vergil knows that the text and the interpre- 
tation of lines 60-63 of the Fourth Eclogue constitute one of the 
perennially fascinating problems connected with this enigmatic 
poem. Is the risus of line 60 the child’s smile at the mother or 
the mother’s smile at the child? When a male infant is born to be 
the darling of the gods, is his great destiny presaged by his smile at 
his parents or by his parents’ smile at him? It is the irony of fate 
that these four charming and tender verses, the meaning of which 
hinges on a question of “innocent merriment,” should have proved 
to be a business so serious, should have evoked a volume of any- 
thing but lightsome discussion. However, the elusive shades of 
the poet’s language, baffling to any unanimity of opinion, and the 
incidents of textual tradition have so ordered. Through generations 
of criticism, this risus has been, in respect to inscrutability, a kind 
of philological counterpart to the smile of Mona Lisa. 

Even the war was powerless to interrupt the almost cosmic 
regularity with which this controversy seems predestined to assert 
and to reassert itself. Various scholars have, from year to year, 
returned to the old issue.! There is, consequently, no lack of 


1 Notes and articles dealing primarily with the problem are: Phillimore, CR, 
XXX (1916), 149; CR, XXXI (1917), 23; H. W. Green, CR, XXX (1916), 191; 
A. E. Codd, CR, XXXI (1917), 22; P. Rasi, Riv. di filol., XLV, 2 (1917), 190-96; 
Birt, BPhW, XXXVIII (1918), 186 f.; Kurfess, ibid., 760; Warde Fowler, CR, 
XXXIII (1919), 67. Passing allusion to the crux is made by J. Geffcken, “‘ Die Hirten 
auf dem Felde,”’ Herm., XLIX (1914), 339. 
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recent and imposing precedent for yielding to the lure which this 
crux seems chronically to exert, although the assumption that it is 
possible to add, at this late day, anything significant to the dis- 
cussion, necessitates, if only for the sake of modesty, a word of 
explanation. The immediate impetus to publish some jottings that 
have long been accumulating among my notes has been furnished 
by the fact that Phillimore and Birt have lately championed what 
has been with me an inveterate preference for qui non risere parentes, 
. the corrected text of Quintilian ix. 3. 8,1 over cut non risere parentes 
of the manuscripts of Vergil, the reading also of Servius. Concern- 
ing the criticism that has been centered on the Eclogue as a whole, 
Salomon Reinach has written felicitously: ‘‘L’ histoire d’un probléme 
littéraire posé depuis bientét vingt siécles est un chapitre singu- 
liérement instructif de celle des idées.’’* It is also possible to indulge 
in a generalization concerning much of the work that has been 
expended on the famous epilogue of the poem. The last four lines, 
because of the nature of their content, offer several points of attack 
to which those who interest themselves in trying to unriddle the 
poet’s meaning will tend to direct their efforts according to their 
individual penchants and scopes of scholarly interests. So we can 
discern, registered in the various attempts at explanation, the faith 
of the several interpreters—chacun ἃ son goti—that mythology, 
religion, folk-lore, Latinity, physiological law, or Buchwesen offers 
the key to the mystery. The reader of this article will soon see that 
my own pet ideas on this passage are concerned largely with the 
folk-lore which I find reflected in it. The notion that Vergil garrit 
anilis ex re fabellas is not new; nevertheless, there is a line of reason- 
ing which has been quite neglected in this connection. Further- 
more, though a meticulous evaluation, in the canonical style of the 
Jahresbericht, of the criticism that has been expended on this passage 
is not the prime object of this paper, I shall beg leave to comment, 
by way of preliminary and even at the risk of assuming at times the 
réle of Browning’s 


Critic and whippersnapper, in a rage 
To set things right, 
on some of the oversights of my predecessors. 


1 See Politian, Miscell. cent., c. 89. 


2 Cultes, mythes et religions (2d ed.; Paris, 1908), II, 66, reprinted from Revue 
de U'histoire de religions, XLII (1900), 365-83. 
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The strength of Birt’s defense of the reading gut non risere 
parentes, adherents to which have been in a decided minority among 
editors and critics,! lies in its objectivity. To what extent his 
reasoning is based upon the tangibilities of orthographical and 
linguistic usage will appear from a brief résumé of his main argu- 
ments: (1) the frequency with which in the third century a.p., the 
period when the text of Vergil was transferred from papyrus roll to 
parchment codex, qui as a dative form usurped the place of cut; 
(2) instances in le vrat latin, and Greek as well, of such free con- 
cinnity as must be assumed to exist, in case the lectto diffictlior be 
adopted, between the plural qui and the singular hunc; (8) the 
currency, in the Latin of everyday life, of rdere with the connota- 
tion of the laugh of good-natured and tolerant amusement. Birt’s 
arguments go far to stifle whatever misgivings on the score of palae- 
ography and Latinity partisans of the text of lines 62-63, as it 
is indicated by Quintilian, might entertain. Kurfess, BPhW, 
XXXVIII (1918), 760-61, is apparently ready to be converted to 
Birt’s view. Birt’s chief contributions have to do with points (1) 
and (2) enumerated above. His instances of ridere with the accusa- 
tive where sympathetic and responsive merriment, not mockery or 
derision, is expressed, are mostly the conventional examples that 
have passed into exegetical heritage. His list could have been 
extended had the exigencies of the times allowed him to consult 
Phillimore’s earlier articles in CR, XXX (1916), 149f., and XXXI 
(1917), 23. However, for the reading qui non risere it is sheer gain 
that the two scholars should have arrived independently at an 
identical conclusion touching the idiomatic possibilities of ridere 
followed by the accusative. 

We shall see that Birt had one or two additions to make to the 
parallels to this passage forthcoming from folk belief. Of these 


1 As to this reading, approved by Scaliger, the estimate of Cartault, Etude sur 
les Buc. de Virg., p. 247, n. 1, ‘est inadmissible,” represents the consensus of critical 
opinion. In recent years the nominative qui has gained slowly in popularity, but 
most of the partisans of this variant tend to insist on parents, e.g. Benoist, Cartault, 
Crusius, RAM, LI (1896), 551, Hirtsel, Havet, Manuel de critique verbdale (Paris, 1911), 
§ 76, p. 13, Plessis, Les Bucoliques (Paris, 1913); Postgate, CR, XVI (1902), 36, proposed 
to join with parents additional emendation of ll. 62-63. Seaton’s defense of qut.... 
parentt, CR, VII (1893), 199, is acoorded special mention on page 212. Qui.... 
parentes is favored by Fowler, Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue, pp. 71 f., Lejay, Rev. de 
philol., XXXVI (1912), 6, Phillimore, and Birt, op. cit. 
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more hereafter. His point of departure is the oft-mentioned excursus 
of Crusius “Zur vierten Ekloge,’”’ RhM, LI (1896), 551. For some 
reason this paper has been vouchsafed the standing of the classic 
exposition of the merits of qui non risere for this generation. Thus, 
this scholar is the only champion of the reading prior to himself that 
Birt mentions by name, although we are told, and truly, that Crusius 
succeeded in promoting rather than in proving his interpretation of 
the passage. Similarly, in the Oxford text edition, Hirtzel motivates 
his adoption of the reading qut non risere parenti by the note ‘‘com- 
mendat O. Crusius.” As a matter of strict justice Crusius’ article 
hardly deserves this splendid isolation as the first-line defense. 
Some years before it was published, R. C. Seaton in CR, VII 
(1893), 199, had made a well-reasoned plea for qui... . parenti. 
The one essential point in which Crusius was not anticipated by the 
British scholar is the way in which are utilized the statements of 
the Elder Pliny, H.N. vii. praef. and 16, in which is denied the 
possibility of even a “‘colicky”’ smile on the part of an infant before 
the fortieth day,' and the precocious laugh of the infant Zoroaster 
is chronicled. In the exegesis of these concluding lines of the 
Eclogue some play had been made with Pliny’s homely wisdom long 
before Crusius cited it. There are echoes of it in the commentary 
of Philargyrius on the Eclogue, line 60, although the scholiast does 
not mention his source. Voss, whose attention few essentials to the 
interpretation of the Eclogues escaped, also cites it (see 2d ed., 
Altona, 1830, 1,172). It fell likewise within the ken of the English 
schoolmaster, B. H. Malkin, to latter-day fame unknown. Let the 
reader whose rigid devotion to the philological “science’”’ as at 
present formulated does not exclude appreciation of the mellow 
antiquarianism of the old-time learning, turn to Malkin’s “dis- 
quisiton’’ on the concluding lines of the Eclogue in the book entitled 
Classical Disquisitions and Curtosittes (London, 1825, pp. 397 f.). 
Sonntag in Vergtl als bucolischer Dichter (Leipzig, 1891, p. 83, ἢ. 3) 
also takes cognizance of Pliny’s information. Modern editors of 


1 First reported by Aristotle, Hist. anim. viii. 10. 587b. 6 and De anim. gen. v. 1. 
779a. 11, as a fact of infant peychology, and transmitted, through Varro, to Pliny 
and others: see Marx, Neue Jahrdbd., I (1898), 127; Geffcken, op. ctt., p. 339, n.; 
Mayhoff, Nat. Hist., 2 ed., p. 2. 
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the Eclogues have not been given to citing Pliny’s words as perti- 
nent; none the less is it evident that their applicability to the 
context in the Eclogue had become a part of the ager publicus of 
Vergilian exegesis long before Crusius’ time. He was not the 
pioneer in establishing the contact, although he has received the 
credit for so being. 

The difference between Crusius and his predecessors lies in this 
detail: They quoted Pliny as proof that Vergil could not have 
intended so far to transgress the laws governing the ‘‘expression of 
the emotions in man and animals” as to represent a new-born babe 
as smniling at its parents. Crusius, on the contrary, resorted to the 
legend concerning Zoroaster in order to establish the contention 
that Vergil was portraying the supernormal capabilities of a wonder- 
child, and that the passage in the Eclogue must be read and under- 
stood accordingly. This is the specific contribution made by 
Crusius, which, tested by the equities of scholarship, stamps his 
defense of Quintilian’s testimontum, emended to qui non risere 
parenti, as a slight step beyond Seaton. The latter scholar, how- 
ever, was as ready as Crusius to pass beyond the world of prose and 
plain facts in order to elucidate the poet’s intention. For, in answer 
to Sonntag’s assertion, based on Pliny, that the ordinary human 
infant does not smile before the fortieth day, Seaton wrote: ‘“‘What- 
ever the literal fact may be, if Vergil chooses to make an infant 
smile or recognize on the day of his birth, he is surely within his 
rights as a poet.” 

These words have been written with no thought of instituting 
an invidious comparison. But, in a field so vast as that of Ver- 
gilian exegesis, it is a matter of prime importance for the progress 
of criticism that each successive contributor take pains to assure 
himself and his readers that he is making an essential advance over 
his predecessors. Otherwise, movement is not forward, but in 
circle. Thus the suggestion, elaborated by Birt in the conclusion 
of his article, that the poet assumed the rdéle of nurse in writing the 
last lines of the Eclogue, hence that it is “‘Ammenlatein” that we 
hear, is an old story. Seventeen years ago this view was clearly 
enunciated by W. Warde Fowler in his well-known essay entitled 
‘““The Child of the Poem,’ printed first in Harvard Studies, XIV 
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(1903), 26 f., and afterward included in the little volume, Virgil’s 
Messianic Eclogue (London, 1907). The credit for this idea belongs, 
as Fowler properly acknowledges, to the paper of Seaton. Says 
Professor Fowler: ‘‘The vates turns to the new-born infant, and, 
dropping the character of prophet, speaks to it in the language and 
an the tender tones of an Italian nurse.”"! Rediscovery of the ideas of 
previous commentators is an event likely to fall to the lot of any 
student of Vergil. In such a case confession is good for the soul and 
profit to the reader, as Professor Fowler realized when he found 
that his explanation of line 63, to quote his words, is “practically 
the one”’ proposed by Scaliger. Those who are familiar with Fowl- 
er’s essay will recall that he went to Roman religion for the inter- 
pretation of the last line in the Eclogue, and identified deus and 
dea respectively with the male genius or Hercules, and the female 
genius or Juno, the di contugales who were concerned in the birth 
of every child. ‘The child that will not smile on his mother,’’ ex- 
plains Professor Fowler, “18 not worthy of notice from the deities who 
preside over his parents’ union.” As the basis for this conclusion 
a note in the Servius of Daniel was utilized: proinde nobilibus pueris 
editis in atrio domus Iunoni lectus, Herculi mensa ponebatur. The 
pertinency of this comment as an index to the meaning of the cryptic 
line Professor Fowler regarded at first as his own discovery, only to 
find out that, in most essentials, he had been anticipated by Scaliger. 

I hope it will not seem a superfluous breach of amenity to point 
out that Professor Fowler’s* estimate of the significance of Scaliger’s 
contribution to our topic is decidedly in need of modification. 
Leyden’s great philologist, in a note to Catullus lxi. 212 (Ellis), 
219 (Friedrich), dulce rideat ad patrem, contained in his edition of 
Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, published in 1577, reprinted in 1600 
and thereafter, declared for the reading qui non risere parentes in the 
Eclogue, and, apropos of the last line, observed: 

Nascentibus putabant adesse, mari Genium, qui est deus mensae, 
feminae Iunonem, quae est dea cubilis. Qui, inquit, non risere ad parentes, 
nec Genius illum accipit mensa, nec dea hanc cubili. 


1 The italics are mine; see pp. 69 and 70 of Fowler's essay. 
2 Op. cit., p. 77. 
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Professor Fowler, in a laudable desire to render unto Scaliger that 
which was Scaliger’s, bestows upon him praise for originality beyond 
his deserts in the treatment of the line of the Eclogue. Scaliger was 
not, as Professor Fowler assumes, the first to dismiss the Servian 
explanation, derived from the myth of Juno’s displeasure at the 
unlovely appearance of the young Vulcan, and to adopt a ritualistic 
interpretation in lieu of the mythological. The Liber miscellaneorum. 
of Angelo Politian, published in 1489 and hence antedating Scaliger’s 
Castigationes in Catullum by nearly ninety years, gives utterance to 
a scornful rejection of the comment of Servius. Indeed, Politian 
accuses Servius of having, with malice aforethought, warped the 
mythological data to make them suit his purpose. How justly 
Politian deserves the compliments paid to Scaliger by Professor 
Fowler, the following extract from the Miscellanea' will most clearly 
demonstrate: 

Nec Genius nec Iuno vitalibus auris dignum putavere hunc ex illis qui 
non risere..... Credebatur enim habere quisque suum deum suamque 
deam, hoc est, suum Genium suamque Iunonem vitae praesides. Hos 
igitur indicavit Maro katexochen. Mensa enim Genio convenit: ut “Funde 
merum genio,” Iunoni lectus. 

The hint for this interpretation Politian derived from the comment 
of Philargyrius on Eclogue iv. 63. This note is practically identical 
with the comment in the Servius Auctus which was cited above. 

Professor Fowler believes that Scaliger regarded the genius 
merely as a numen mensae. I am not so sure that this is a correct 
assumption. It is possible that the brevity of Scaliger’s Latin dis- 
guised his knowledge. He was undoubtedly acquainted with 
Politian’s discussion, and the latter, while, as La Rue remarks in 
his note on the lines of the Eclogue, he went astray in assigning both 
& genius and a Juno to every human being without reference to the 
sex distinction, had at least a clear conception of the two divinities 
in their capacities as male and female guardian numina of mortal 
life. This is indicated not only by the extract from the Miscellanea 
quoted above, but by the citation of apposite passages with which 
~ the chapter concludes. Perhaps Scaliger’s deus mensae conceals 
what Politian’s mensa ... . convenit, etc., expresses more lucidly, 


'C. 89. 
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viz., that mensa concords as a symbol with the genius, the couch 
with the Juno. Politian, I may add, also broke a lance for the 
nominative gui. But in respect to his proposal to take parentes 
as a vocative, he suffers in comparison with Scaliger. 

From this, I trust not wholly futile, excursus on some of the 
points that have emerged from the history of the scholarship elicited 
by our problem, I turn again to the view of Crusius that, in the last 
four verses of the Eclogue, Vergil intended to make the new-born 
regenerator of the age behave as no ordinary infant could, and thus 
to raise him at once into the sphere of the miraculous. The pre- 
cocious smile is thus to be regarded as a type of the prodigies which 
popular belief in all ages and in all lands attached to the birth of 
children destined to a great future.| With the exception of the 
context from Pliny, the analogies which Crusius cited are taken 
from modern superstition and folk-lore. Nevertheless, there are 
forthcoming from ancient literature various more or less apposite 
parallels which it has always been a source of wonder to me that 
Crusius did not take pains to search out. It would seem to be 
patent that his explanation, based as it is on a folk superstition, 
gains in cogency the more prevalent in ancient tale and legend 
the notion that wonderchildren laugh or smile at birth can be 
shown to be. For some years subsequent to my first acquaintance 
with Crusius’ article I have made, as opportunity offered, some 
effort to collect data on this point. The most impressive array of 
parallels that has been published is to be found in R. C. Kukula’s 
book, Rémische Sdkularpoesie (Leipzig and Berlin, 1911, pp. 63-66).? 
The author’s erudition yielded most, though, as we shall see, not 
all, of the inevitable parallels, such as the Homeric Hymn to Pan 35, 
where the epithet ἡδύγελως is applied to the new-born god; Catullus 
lxi. 216f., since Scaliger’s time often quoted in this connection; 


1For some specimens from the voluminous chronicles of such legends, see 
W. Crooke, ‘‘The Legends of Krishna,”’ Folk-lore, XI (1900), 9 f. 


2 The merits of Kukula’s theory that ll. 60-63 are to be transposed to a place 
succeeding 1. 25 and that the poem is a genethliakon, constructed along orthodox 
rhetorical lines and glorifying the youthful Octavius, need not concern us here. This 
view has not gained acceptance; see Beltrami, Riv. di filol., XL (1912), 303-13; 
Lejay, Rev. de philol., XXXVI (1912), 26f.; Rasi, ‘‘Bibl. Virg.,”’ Atts ὁ Mem. ἀ. τ. 
Accad. dt Mantova, V (1912), 161; Prickard, CR, XXVI (1912), 226 f. 
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Theocritus xxiv. 31, cited at least as early as Voss (see I, 172), 
and referring to the nursling Herakles as αἱὲν ἄδακρυς. I have 
implied above that these analogies are not equal in point of applica- 
bility if they are scrutinized by a severe critic. Thus it might 
plausibly be urged that the epithet ἡδύγελως is naturally pertinent 
to the description of an infant god destined to figure as a kind of 
tricksy sprite and farceur in many a legend from his birth on. The 
vagitus, a conventional feature in the legends of the birth of Zeus,! 
could be cited as proof positive that myth-mongers might sacrifice the 
miraculous for the realistic in portraying the birth of a god. Catullus’ 
picture of Torquatus parvulus, porrigens teneras manus, would surely 
indicate that the poet had in mind a child some weeks* or even 
some months old, unless we are to suppose that, consciously or 
unconsciously, physiological facts were neglected for the sake of an 
appealing touch. The child Herakles, “who never cried under the 
nurse’s care,” is more to the point; Kukula indeed saw in the charac- 
terization of Herakliskos the actual model which Vergil followed in 
making the child of the Eclogue greet his mother with a smile of 
recognition in line 60, which, by the way, is as far as Kukula believes 
the allusion to a smile on the part of the child extends. In his 
interpretation of lines 62-63 he follows the time-honored reading 
cut non resere parentes. 

There are some additions to be made to the parallels cited by 
Kukula. The new-born Dionysus was also represented by the 
poets and mythographers as greeting the world with a smile. The 
accidents of literary survival have decreed that instances are to be 
found in the later poetic tradition only, which, nevertheless, we 
know was a replica of the treatment of the legend of Dionysus by 
the older poets. Hence there is no reason to suppose that the 
motive of the smile was merely an invention of such writers as 

1 See, e.g., Callimachus Els Ala 54; Lucretius ii. 634; Ovid Fasti iv. 207; 
Hyginus Fab. 139; Statius Thed. iv. 786; Servius on Aen. iii. 104; etc. 


? Lejay also points out the obvious fact that ‘‘Catulle ne parle pas de la naissance 
de l'enfant”; Rev. de philol., XXXVI (1912), 8-9. As to Lejay’s mathematical 
interpretation of decem ... . menses (1. 61) and his consequent theory that the 
smile of the babe was thought of as occurring forty days after birth, and pét partaking 
of the miraculous, I shall merely remark that the conclusions of tifig paper would 
show that, whatever Vergil’s own conception may have been, the critics of the first 
century a.D. attached the value of a prodigy to the smile. 
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Dionysius Periegetes and Nonnus. As early as Hesiod’s Theogony 
the geniality naturally attached to such a divine personality as that 
of Bacchus found expression in the epithet πολνυγηθής; Theog. 941. 
In Dionysius Periegetes we read how the infant Bacchus dons 
the fawnskin and the ivy wreath, and brandishes the thyrsus, 
μειδιόων, καὶ πολλὸν ἐπ᾽ ἀνδράσιν ὄλβον ἔχενεν [949]. 
Compare the free rendition of this passage in Avienus Descriptio 
Orbis 1117-31, especially 1117-19: 
Vera fides, illic femoris sub imagine partus 
Disrupisse Iovem penetralia; proderet ortus 
Ut sacer aetheria fulgentem fronte Lyaeum, 
and 1130-31: | 
Attollit thyrsos, et blandi luminis igne 
Os hilarat, totaque celer diffunditur aethra. 
Nonnus Dionys. ix. 25-26 is just as explicit: 
καί μιν ἀχυτλώτοιο διαΐσσοντα λοχείης 
πήχαι κοῦρον ἄδακρυν ἐκούφισε σύγγονος Ἑρμῆς. 
Cf. also ix. 35-36: 
wal πόλον ἐσκοπκίαζεν ἀήθεα, θαμβαλέος δὲ 
πατρώην ἐγέλασσεν ἴτυν δεδοκημένος ἄστρων. 
Elsewhere in Nonnus ἀδάκρυτος is a conventional epithet of Dionysus, 
e.g. xi. 208; xii. 188; xxx. 110. In the description of the birth of 
Bacchus given by Philostratus, EHikones i. 14, a similar touch is 
found: ὁ δὲ Διόνυσος τῆς μὲν μητρὸς ἐκθρώσκει payelons τὴν γαστέρα, 
τὸ δὲ wip ἀχλυῶδες ἐργάζεται φαιδρὸς (φαιδρὸν) αὐτὸς, οἷον ἀστήρ tis, 
ἀστράπτων. The celestial effulgence of the babe implies a radiant 
countenance, whether we prefer φαιδρὸν or φαιδρὸς of the manu- 
scripts.! ' | 
The propriety of utilizing these portrayals of the ‘‘shining morn- 
ing face’ of the infant Dionysus as suggestive of Vergil’s intention 
in connection with his description of the demeanor of the child in 
the Eclogue, is comparatively immune from criticism akin to the 
possible objection mentioned above in the case of Pan. Bacchus, of 
1TI have not included with these references the pretty genre picture which Cal- 
purnius (Nemesianus), Ecl. x, gives of the infant Bacchus under the tender ministra- 


tions of Silenus, esp. |. 29, εἰ vocat (Silenus) ad risum digito, because nothing is said 
as to the age of the nursling. 
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course, belongs in the category of genial divinities, and, as poets 
have sung for all ages, is an archegetes in frolic and mirth. It needs 
no words to emphasize the absurdity of coupling the child of Vergil’s 
poem, incrementum Iovis, and the god Pan either in respect to divine 
characteristics or the effect of their advent on the world. In this 
latter respect, however, there is a striking similitude between Diony- 
sus and the child of the Eclogue. The points of contact between 
Vergil’s description of the golden age renewed on earth at the com- 
ing of the puer and keeping pace with his increasing years, and the 
stories told about the spontaneous response from its bounty by 
which the nature of things manifests its felicity at the birth and the 
epiphanies of Bacchus, are so many and so real that certain critics 
have gone to the length of seeking in these resemblances the expla- 
nation of the identity of the child in the poem. Thus, forty years 
- ago, Th. Pliss' followed this line of argument and arrived at the 
conclusion that the expected child was a son of Bacchus. More 
recently Salomon Reinach? advanced the view that Vergil was 
announcing the coming of a new Dionysus, the son of Jupiter. 
These theories have been relegated by the consensus of criticism to 
the limbo of unsuccessful attempts to solve the problem of the 
Eclogue. I do not purpose to resuscitate them; they are mentioned 
merely to show how potent are the analogies existing between 
Vergil’s new paradise on earth and the details of the advent of 
Dionysus. Reinach has little to say concerning these likenesses. 
Pliiss devotes the major portion of his article to presenting them, 
but mostly without references to their provenience. Other scholars 
who have discussed the Eclogue have made allusion in passing to 
those features of lines 18 f. that recall the poetic traditions cluster- 
ing about the life-history of the young Dionysus.* Hence we may 
dispense with repeating the data here. To admit the kinship between 
the setting in which Vergil stages his miraculous child and that in 

1 Fleckeisens Jahrbb., CXV (1877), 69 f. 2 Op. cit. 

* Marx, Neue Jahrbd., I (1898), 114, notes that elements in the passage are 
reminiscent of the myths dealing with the births of gods; as parallels to errantis 
hederas, 1. 19, and to the spontaneous bounty of the earth are quoted Euripides Phoen. 
649 and the acoount of the birth of Dionysus in Dion. Peri. 985 f. See also Sudhaus, 
RkM, LVI (1901), 43f.; Fowler, op. cit., pp. 64f. On other phenomena attendant 


on the epiphanies of Dionysus and reflected in Vergil, consult Usener, ‘‘ Milch und 
Honig,’ Kleine Schriften, IV, 398 f., esp. 399. 
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which the god Dionysus appears, is not, of course, to admit that the 
child of the Eclogue is either Dionysus or a son of Dionysus. The 
point which I am urging is as follows: In respect to what their births 
and their visitations to earth mean for terrestrial felicity, and in 
respect to the fashion in which nature responds to their sojourns, 
Dionysus and the child of the Eclogue are closely bracketed. They 
belong to the same type of beneficent, superhuman personality at 
whose coming, to quote the words of the hymn, ‘Heaven and 
nature sing.” For one of these good angels tradition, with an 
understandable deference to the proprieties of fable, decreed that a 
smiling countenance at birth was the meet concomitant.! We should 
not hesitate, therefore, to push the existing parallelism between 
the two a step farther, and to consider the poetic intention of Vergil 
in his portrayal of his wonderchild against this background. It 
seems strange that the peculiar applicability of this element in the 
legend of Dionysus should have escaped Kukula’s notice. 

Another apt parallel which I have treasured because neither 
Kukula nor any other writer had cited it until recently is Lucian, 
Θεῶν Διάλ. vii. 1: where Hephaestus says of the new-born Hermes: 
ἑώρακας, ὦ ἼΛπολλον, τὸ τὴς Μάιας βρέφος τὸ ἄρτι rexX0; ὡς 
καλόν τε ἔστι καὶ προσμειδιᾷ πᾶσι καὶ δηλοῖ ἤδη μέγα τι ἀγαθὸν 
ἀποβησόμενον. Vain pride in exclusive possession, however, was 
dissipated by the perusal of Birt’s article. This passage is one of 
the three that he cites to show that a smile is a traditional attribute 
of the new-born infant prodigy. The second is the context from 
Catullus, the relevancy of which I have, I believe, justly disparaged 
on a previous page. The third parallel is new, and is also from 
Lucian, viz., Ἔναλ. Διάλ. xii. 2, where the babe Perseus, afloat 
with Danaé, smiles undauntedly at the waves: τὸ (βρέφος) δὲ 
ὑπ᾽ ἀγνοίας τῶν κακῶν ὑπεμειδία πρὸς τὴν θάλατταν. Perseus cer- 
tainly belongs in the roster of wonderchildren. Here, to be sure, 
Lucian does not expressly, as he does in the case of Hermes, attach 
to the smile of the new-born babe any significance as a presage of 


1The one exception that I have found is Oppian Cyneg. iv. 247-48 where the 
nurses of the infant Bacchus are represented as beating tympana and clashing cymbals 
to conceal the weeping of the child. This is a detail arbitrarily imported from the 
Zeus legend. 
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supermanhood. Nevertheless, if we contemplate the passage not 
in isolation, but in comparison with the other, in which Lucian 
treats the smile as an omen of the extraordinary potentiality of the 
infant Hermes, doubt is scarcely permissible that the author, when 
he wrote these words about Perseus, had in mind something more 
than the thought of painting, as a foil to the mother’s terror and 
grief, the engaging artlessness of babyhood in the face of unrealized 
danger. 

If, then, we call the roll of the divine or the semidivine per- 
sonages in the legends of whose births what we might call the smile 
motive indisputably figures, to wit, Hercules, Hermes, Bacchus, 
Perseus, and Zoroaster; if we recall that according to Herodotus 
v. 92 it was a smile evoked θείῃ τύχῃ that saved the future tyrant 
Cypselus from the committee of ten detailed to murder him! and 
that Cyrus the Great! is said to have won the heart of the shepherd’s 
wife in a similar way, quem (Cyrum parvulum) ubt in manum mulier 
accepit, velutt ad notam adlustt, tantusque in illo vigor et dulcis quidam 
blandientis risus apparuit ut pastorem ultro rogaret uxor, et 86ῃ., 
Justinus i. 4. 12, we are brought to realize that we have to do with 
a topos that was widely disseminated in ancient folk-tale.? In the 
light of this fact, it is difficult not to believe that Vergil, adept as 
he was in lore and legend, intended to portray the deportment of 
the new hope of the world in conformity with one of the mythical 
conventions attached to descriptions of the birth of children of 
destiny. Any future editor of the Eclogues who fails to do justice 
to these data and their bearing on iv. 60-63 will leave a serious gap 
in his commentary. Reference to the child’s smiling is imperatively 
called for somewhere in this passage. The few remaining critics 
who cling to the old view that risu in line 60 is to be understood of 
the mother’s smile, and, at the same time, prefer the reading cut 
non risere parentes in line 62, shut their eyes to the probabilities.* 

1 Derived from Kukula. ᾿ 

2In CR, XXXIII (1919), 67, Professor Fowler quotes an informant to the effect 


that among the Russians the first smile and the first tear are eagerly awaited as 
harbingers of reason. Herein, of course, is no analogy to a precocious smile. 

3 Among modern critics who maintain this view, now generally relinquished, are 
Beltrami, Riv. dt filol., KL (1912), 312, and Rasi, Stud. tial. di filol. class., LX (1901), 
291; Atts d. Accad. di Mantova, VIII, Part II (1915), 91 and notes; Riv. di filol., 
XLV (1917), 190. 
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However, appreciation of the cogency of the evidence to be 
gleaned from folk-lore leaves one question still unanswered: Are 
the analogies furnished by legends dealing with the births of heroic 
children so appealing as necessarily to be applied to the last two 
lines, and thus be made to form an argument for the rejection of 
the traditional reading cui non risere parentes? At least it has been 
possible for exegetes to admit the force of the parallels as a decisive 
reason for taking risu in line 60 as the child’s smile at the mother 
and, retaining the vulgate reading in lines 62-63, to seek for a cor- 
responding explanation of what underlay the poet’s words. This is 
the procedure adopted by Servius in his treatment of the passage. 
Among modern critics it is the line followed by Kukula. Neither 
Crusius nor Birt took cognizance of this possible circumscription of 
the validity of parallels; but it is plainly essential to reckon with 
such an objection. 

We come to another step in our discussion. Strangely enough, 
the one passage in all ancient literature the claim of which to cita- 
tion by any critic who seeks to solve the problem of the Eclogue by 
projecting upon it the evidence of folk belief is most urgent, has 
been all but completely overlooked. In the Suetonian Life of 
Vergil the infant Vergil himself is stated to have exhibited the tear- 
less and serene countenance appropriate to the child born for great 
achievements. The passage reads (Brummer, Il. 12-14): Ferunt 
infantem ut sit editus neque vagisse et adeo mit: vultu fuisse ut haud 
dubiam spem prosperioris geniturae tam tum daret. The failure of 
Crusius, Kukula, and Birt to utilize this passage is stern proof of 
how easy it is to be engrossed in the remote and to overlook the 
contiguous in philological research. I believe that I am correct in 
saying that Professor Fowler is the only one of those who have 
attacked the problem who has cited the context from the Vita. I 
discovered the reference in his essay in the course of an extended 
search to determine whether the point had been wholly neglected. 
Professor Fowler refers to it (p. 71, n. 2) in passing as a parallel 
and says that he has not seen it mentioned by previous investiga- 
tors in this field. 

A parallel it certainly is. Perhaps the only one comparable to 
it in respect to pertinency and to concreteness of testimony as to 
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the portent inhering in the smile of a new-born babe is Lucian 
Θεῶν Arad. quoted above. But in my eyes it is something far more 
significant than a parallel. Rightly appraised, it yields further 
evidence, corroborative of the corrected text of Quintilian and heart- 
ening to the partisans of his reading, that in the first century a.p. 
qui non risere parentes was the accepted version. The likelihood 
that this is what Vergil wrote is thus correspondingly enhanced. 
The passage in the Life, as I measure it, is not to be ranged with 
the other parallels and rated as another independent example of a 
feature of popular legend. There is a relation existing between the 
lines of the Eclogue and the words of the biographer, a relation 
definable as that of stem and offshoot. In other words, I hold that 
the praesagium of future greatness which was attached by the 
biographical tradition to the birth of Vergil was suggested originally 
and solely by the poet’s “baby talk,” with its wheedling warning 
of the inglorious consequences of the failure on the part of the puer 
to “make its calling and election’”’ to greatness ‘“sure’”’ by conform- 
ing to the etiquette fixed by old wives’ tales for such interesting 
occasions, as Dickens might say. 

This theory, as will be recognized by those who have followed 
the recent movements in the criticism of ancient biographical com- 
position in general, and of the Suetoman Life in particular, involves 
no novelty in method. How the ancient biographers of literary 
men worked, has become, thanks .chiefly to Leo, an open book. 
Inferences based on the writings of their subjects, reconstruction of 
the intellectual life of men of letters, of their personalities, of the 
actual events of their careers in such a way as to motivate the con- 
tent and spirit of their works, were devices constantly resorted to 
by the authors. Rationalistic study of the Suetonian Life of Vergil 
has demonstrated, in certain instances with certainty, in others 
with great plausibility, that exegesis and αὔξησις of passages in 
the writings of the poet, especially in the Eclogues and the Georgics 
where his ego may be most readily postulated, lie at the root of 
dogmatic assertions. The most famous example is of course the 
treatment of the story of the eviction. To catalogue the other 
statements in the Vita, the genesis of which is susceptible of the 
same explanation, would involve a superfluous résumé of convictions 
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expressed by various scholars in the last twenty years. The claim 
of the present writer is that this criterion, the validity of which 
has become an article of faith, should be invoked in this additional 
case. 
Hazardous though it may appear to endeavor to establish 
rhyme or reason among the workings of credulity and the imagina- 
tive, we may, I think, legitimately indulge in certain observations 
concerning the prodigies that were reputed to precede and accom- 
pany Vergil’s nativity. Comparetti, Virgil in the Middle Ages 
(Eng. trans., p. 138),! rightly asserts that the inclusion of these 
tokens of future greatness is quite after the manner of Suetonius. 
Nettleship, Ancient Lives of Vergil (Ὁ. 9), and Koertge, ‘In Suetonii 
de viris illustribus libros inquisitionum capita tria’”’ (Diss. Philol. 
Halens., XIV [1901], 221), take the same attitude. There is no 
evidence making for the assumption that Donatus has applied an 
interpolating hand to this passage, hence we may dismiss that 
possibility from our calculations. 

The first and the third of the portents, i.e., the mother’s dream 
of the laurel tree and the miraculous growth of the poplar shoot, 
have an especial appositeness that easily accounts for their presence 
in the Vergilian legend. In the origin of each, aside from the 
standing of the tree in the paraphernalia of prodigies,? the etymo- 
logical fancy, Virgilius—wirga, was doubtless one efficient cause. 
Prenatal dreams by the mother of a child who is fated to play a 
great part, or sometimes by the father or some kinsman, are well- 
nigh prescribed by the amenities of legend. The dream of Vergil’s 
mother is merely an obvious variant of a common type. It is almost 
unnecessary to recall the firebrand of Hecuba; Mandane’s vine, 
which seemed to overrun all Asia, Herodotus i. 108 (cf. the similar 
motive in the dream of Astyages, i. 107); the dreams of Atia and 
Octavius, the parents of Augustus, Suetonius Aug. 94; Rhea Silvia’s 
dream of the two palm trees, Ovid Fast iii. 31. 


. . . « eX illis altera maior erat 
et gravibus ramis totum protexerat orbem. 


1 Virgilio nel medio evo, p. 183. 
3 Among many examples may be cited Suet. Aug. 94; Vesp. 5 (two); Livy rliii. 
13. 5. 
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To the same class belong the dream of Clytaemnestra, Sophocles 
Elec. 417 f., in which she seems to behold, sprouting from the scepter 
of Agamemnon, a vigorous shoot “wherewith the whole land of 
Mycenae was overshadowed,’’ and also Xerxes’ dream of the olive 
branches that spread over the earth, Herodotus vii. 19, although in 
these two cases the portents foreshadow events other than the deeds 
of an unborn child. In the Suetonian Life the details of this canonical 
dream are merely altered to suit the career of one who is to be a 
great poet, not a conqueror or a potentate. It is self-evident that 
the laurel, the tree of Apollo and the Muses, with an assured position 
in the alphabet of omen and prophecy, should serve to symbolise 
the bard and the flowers of his poetry. The inventive faculty of 
the original mythographer, whoever he was, was as irrevocably 
committed to the choice of this tree as was Vergil to the choice 
of a grove of laurel for the Elysian habitat of his pit vates in Aeneid 
vi. 662.1! As the preceding references show, the instantaneous or 
rapid growth to maturity to which the visioned laurel and the 
material poplar sapling are supposed to respond, is likewise a pre- 
scribed adjunct to such stories. 

As a matter of fact, there are only two items in the story of the 
poplar shoot which can fairly arouse suspicion that the chronicler 
may have drawn somewhat too liberally on his imagination. The 
miraculous growth may well have been in the mind’s eye; the 
statement eodem loco, necessitating as it does the assumption that 
the narrator felt that a nativity occurring in an ordinary environ- 
ment was inappropniate for one of the world’s great figures, may 
bear a romantic coloring. On the other hand, what would seem a 
contretemps to the sophisticated and the tender-minded, hes often 
in the course of nature for simpler ages and peoples. However this 
may be, the actual planting of the poplar belongs not to the Cockaigne 
of the imagination, but to the terra firma of authenticated folkway, 
viz., the superstition of the life-tree. The doctrine that a tree, 
planted at the birth of an infant, is a replica or symbol of the child’s 

! So the verities of romance demanded that Hesiod be fed on laurel from Helicon, 
a story later rationalised into a dream of the poet himself: ἐδήλου δὲ τὸ ὄναρ πάντως 
ὡς πικρίας καὶ πόνων μετεσχηκὼς τῆς παιδεύσεως ἀειθαλῆ γεννήσει ποιήματα: see 


Πρόκλου γάνος Ἡσιόδου, Westermann, Vit. script. Graec., pp. 45-46. Compare the 
allegorical value of pomis οἱ floribus in the Suetonian Life. 
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life has been a tenet of popular belief in different ages and in many 
lands.! If the tree flourishes, the child will thrive, and vice versa. 
Mannhardt? long since pointed out the value of this passage in the 
Infe of Vergil as an actual example of the usage, but this fact has 
not yet insinuated itself into the exegetical] literature connected 
with Vergil. In the case of the third prodigy, therefore, we find 
that we are dealing with historicity which has been garnished only 
slightly with fiction by Suetonius or his informant. The elabora- 
tions are natural and explicable. 

Returning to the prodigy which directly concerns us, we must 
acknowledge that here it was emphatically not true that the machine 
of imagination was operating in its customary grooves. The story 
is one that laeks the obviousness of both its fellows, the reality of 
one of them. The explanation of its presence in the corpus of 
tradition is by no means so self-evident. The original sponsor or 
sponsors, to whom it should be noted the ferunt of Suetonius looks 
back, transcended the limits set by convention for the legends 
associated with the births and infancies of poets. How influential 
commonplace and precedent were in controlling the choice of such 
marvels in the case of poets, is aptly illustrated in the Genethlsakon 
Lucani, Statius Stlv. ii. 7. 36-38. So far as the behavior of the 
infant is concerned, even the eulogist’s partiality did not cause him 
to flout the norm of human realism. It was enough, by way of 
betokening the future poet, to describe the first cries of the child as 
“dulcet sounds,’’ so to speak: 

Natum protinus atque humum per ipsam 

Primo murmure dulce vagientem 

Blando Calliope sinu recepit. 
A similar docility toward the code is revealed in the Vita of Lucan 
attributed to Vacca (Reifferscheid, Suetoni: praeter Caesarum libros 
reliquiae, 76, 1. 15-77, 1. 3=J. Endt, Adnotationes super Lucanum, 
p. 1, ll. 19-21): 

Octavum enim mensem agens Romam translatus est. Ac ne dispar 
eventus in eo narraretur eius qui in Hesiodo refertur, cum opinio tunc (hunc 

1 For numerous references and full discussion, see Mannhardt, Wald- und Feld- 
kulte, I, 32f.; II, 23f.; Fraser, Golden Bough (8d ed.), xi. 160f. On the poesible 
connection of the idea with the lover's custom, oft mentioned in ancient romance, 
elegy, and other erotic literature, of carving the name of his lady on the bark of 
trees, see Skutsch, Gallus und Vergil, pp. 164-68. 

2 Op. cit., II, 23 1. 


- 
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Reiffer.) non dissimilis maneret cunas infantis, quibus ferebatur apes cir- 
cumvolarunt, osque insidere complures, aut dulcem iam tum spiritum eius 
haurientes aut facundum et qualem nunc aestimamus, futurum significantes. 
It is immaterial for my argument whether, as Glaeser’ presents 
evidence to show, this story was an element present in Suetonius’ 
Vita Lucant, from which we know the Vita Vaccae derived some 
data, or whether, as Koertge* holds, it was an addition of a later 
biographer, Vacca, or some predecessor. In any case it furnishes 
further illustration of the deference paid to legendary convention 
by the ancient biographers of poets. That bees should swarm about 
a poet in his infancy or about some other future master of language, 
should perhaps nourish him with honey, were especially favored 
prodigies. Thus, the legend had been connected with Pindar and 
with Plato.* It is suggestive to note that Focas, in his poetic 
version of the Suetonian Life of Vergil, added this marvel to the 
others; see lines 21f. He seems to have regarded the absence of 
the prodigy from his original as a lost opportunity, if not as a breach 
of good form. 

In sum: Suetonius related of the infant Vergil a story which 
neither legendary convention by itself nor inherent reasons would 
have been likely to recommend to a chronicler, desirous of investing 
with a halo a great personage, as one of the stock omens appropriate 
to the birth of a poet. But if we take as the germ of the suggestion 
the concluding lines of the Eclogue, the impulse which moved the 
inventor of the tale, whoever he was, to stray from the beaten 
path becomes entirely luminous. Familiar as he and all the world 
were with Vergil’s own maxim as to the way in which a child that 
was to become one of the great worthies of the earth should act 
when it first saw the light, it would seem to him felicitous and 
proper to assume that the infant Vergil must in like manner have 
given earnest of immortality per ora virQm. Such processes of 
elaboration and combination have left their marks everywhere in 

1 Fy. Glaeser, Quaestiones Suctonianae de vitis Persist, Lucani, Horatii (Ratisbon 
1911), pp. 43-44. 

2 Op. ctt., p. 227. 


ὃ Westermann, Biog. Graec., pp. 98; 97; 382. For numerous passages con- 
necting poets and their activities with bees and honey, see Usener, op. cit., 400-401 
and notes. 
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the ancient biographies of men of letters, in scholia and ancient com- 
mentary also. 

To me it is not credible that the biographical tradition would 
have reacted to the passage in the Eclogue after the fashion predi- 
cated herewith, had the sole allusion to the child’s smile been con- 
tained in risu cognoscere. Vergil’s intent to characterize the smile 
as a presage of future greatness would have been too cryptic, if he 
had left his purpose to be subserved by words the ambiguity of 
which was a stumbling-block even to those who thought in Latin, 
to inspire the concrete significance of the words in the Life, ut haud 
dubiam spem prosperioris geniturae iam tum dare. What is this 
clause but an echo of the definite assertion which exegetical tradition 
had first heard uttered in the words of the Eclogue: 

. qui non risere parentes 
nec deus hune mensa, dea nec dignata cubili est ? 

I have previously remarked on the patent fact that the ferunt 
of Suetonius shows that the projection of Vergil’s own words upon 
the child Vergil had been effected by oral or written tradition prior 
to the time at which Suetonius composed his biographies of the 
poets; i.e., according to the accepted view of the chronology of the 
works of Suetonius, prior to the first decade and a half of the second 
century a.D. How long before, we cannot say. At all events, if 
the considerations which I have presented are valid, we obtain 
evidence corroborative of Quintilian that, to put the matter with 
extreme conservatism, in the closing years of the first century the 
last lines of the Fourth Eclogue were read as they have been printed 
above. 

Discussion of the significance of the precocious smile as an omen 
would surely have accompanied any attempt that had been made to 
determine the identity of the child. Under such conditions the 
question was bound to arise whether a claimant had in his early 
infancy exhibited the qualification demanded for a brilliant future. 
The often-quoted statement of Asconius Pedianus (Servius Auctus 
on Ecl. iv. 11) in which that author asserts that he had had verbal, 
though scarcely modest, assurance from Asinius Gallus that he him- 
self was the child glorified in the Eclogue, shows that the controversy 
which has dragged its weary length through two millenniums was 
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afoot in the first quarter of the first century. For Asinius died in 
the year 33 a.p. To the same period may well belong the origin 
of what would be called Americane the ‘‘boom”’ in favor of the per- 
haps not apocryphal Saloninus,! a son of Pollio, who died in infancy. 
That the smile motive figured in this rather unlovely debate as to 
which scion of the House of Pollio was the object of Vergil’s eulogy, 
is indicated by the note of Servius on line 1, although with that 
tantalizing inconsistency so befogging to the modern seeker after 
truth the portent is here given an unpropitious significance at 
variance with the content of the notes on line 60 and on Aeneid 
vi. 862. 

More germane to our problem is this fact, to which we can pin 
our faith. The transfer of the omen to the birth of Vergil must 
have been made by a biographer or critic whose bias to the poet 
was friendly. In the Suetonian Life we have ample testimony as 
to the literary feud of which the name and the fame of Vergil were 
the center, even in his lifetime. The vestiges of sympathetic and 
apologetic writers who dealt with the career of the poet are here 
crossed by many traces of critics hostile to his work and slanderous 
of his character. Among friendly critics we must place, of course, 
Varius, who, as Quintilian Inst. x. 3. 8 proves, treated in some 
formal way biographical facts pertaining to Vergil. Eros, the sec- 
retary of Vergil in the poet’s declining years (Brummer, ll. 114 f.), 
would presumably have only praise of his master to relate. Last, 
but not least among chanipions of Vergil, must be mentioned Asconius 
Pedianus. When we meditate upon the number of possibilities latent 
in the reference of Aulus Gellius xvii. 10. 2 to amict .. . . familiares- 
que P. Vergilat in his quae de ingento moribusque etus tradiderunt, to 
try to localize exactly the agent responsible for the application of 
the lines of the Eclogue to the poet himself would seem to be sheer 
Alexandrianism. Suffice it to say that, if we canvass plausibilities, 
Asconius Pedianus would present the strongest claims. The passage 
from Servius alluded to above shows that Asconius busied himself 
prayerfully with the problem of the identity of the puer. He 


1 Marx, Neue Jahrbb., I (1898), 106, regards Servius’ information about Saloninus 
as authentic and based on documentary sources See Klebs, Prosop., I, 169, No. 1038; 
K. Kunst, BPhw, XL (1920), 694 f. 
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cannot have failed to be alive to the value of the omen as prophetic 
of future greatness. His book entitled Contra obtrectatores Vergilit 
may well have had a formal wta prefixed to it, as had been the 
practice in connection with treatises on literary subjects and genres 
from the time of Aristotle on. Certainly it incorporated biographical 
data; the apologetic tenor of Asconius’ version of the tittle-tattle 
concerning a liaison between Vergil and Plotia Hieria points straight 
to a work conceived in a spirit of rehabilitation. Hence the source 
of the citation in the Suetonian Life (Brummer, Il. 32 f.) can hardly 
have lain elsewhere than in the Contra obtrectatores. The apologist, 
because of the very pressure exercised upon him by the disparage- 
ments and the aspersions to which he undertakes to put the quietus, 
develops a keen eye for data usable as a counterblast. No shred of 
evidence was too tenuous for the ancient encomiast or apologist to 
turn to his own ends in the effort to portray his hero as teres atque 
rotundus. When there was a dearth of facts, imagination could 
supply them, and commit no breach of literary ethics. To those 
detractors of Vergil who had assailed his personal character, harped 
on his alleged literary crimes, and branded his works as the pro- 
ductions of a botcher, destitute of real claim to greatness, what 
answer would be more in point than the assurance that in his face 
at birth had shone the sign that he was made of more than common 
clay ? 
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EGO EMPHATIC AND UNEMPHATIC, IN RISES AND FALLS 
OF OLD LATIN DRAMATIC VERSE 


By E. A. SonNNENSCHEIN 


It is commonly believed that the pronouns ego, tu, etc., are only 
expressed when emphatic; and this dogina has recently been made 
one of the foundation stones of a doctrine of “recessive words” in 
OL. verse by Professor Phillimore in the Classical Review. My 
object here is not to criticize Professor Phillimore’s doctrine as a 
whole; but the present inquiry was suggested to me by his “‘Teren- 
tiana,” and it has resulted in convincing me that the dogma that ego 
is always and necessarily emphatic is a mere a priort assumption.! 
This is, indeed, a paradox; but “the time shall give it proof.” In 
this article I have made only a beginning of the demonstration. Ego 
occurs over two thousand times in Plautus alone. But I have exam- 
ined all the Plautine and Terentian instances in which it is used 
with the common verbs 60, eam, tbo, abeo, abeam, and a great many of 
those with verbs of “knowing,” “perceiving,” and the like (e.g., 
8ci0, nescio, novi, audio, video), and a few with sum. My examination 
has been conducted entirely without prejudice; I have included all 
examples as they came to hand. If anyone is sceptical, let him 
experiment with ego facio or ego with a verb of “saying.” 

But I have attempted more than the making of a list of emphatic 
and unemphatic instances; I have classified them in such a way as 
to show the relation of emphasis and non-emphasis to the ‘‘rise”’ 
and the “fall” of the foot. It is commonly asserted that Plautus 
and Terence tried to secure in every foot coincidence of word-accent 
or sentence-accent with the so-called “‘ictus” of the verse. But, as 
Professor Housman said to me last summer, if they aimed at this, 
how is it that they were not more successful? I cannot, of course, 
deal with this big question here; but my instances will provide mate- 
rial for considering to what extent the Ritschlian doctrine is true in 

' Classical Review, XXXIV, 62: ‘‘We know that these are only expressed when 
emphatic; otherwise the inflexion of the verb is sufficient to indicate the person.'’ (Italics 
mine. 
meee PaILoLoer XVI, July, 1921] 231 
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a limited (very limited) field! Whether there was actually any such 
thing as “‘ictus’”’ in the delivery of OL. verse is immaterial to my 
present argument. I avoid the term and its implications altogether. 
By the “rise” of the foot I mean the part which is commonly called 
the “arsis” in this country and the “thesis” in America. It will 
readily be conceded that this is the more prominent part of the foot, 
whether stressed with an “ictus” or not. By the “fall” I mean the 
other part (the “thesis” or “‘arsis’’), i.e., the less prominent part. 
For my present purposes iambic and trochaic meters can be treated 
side by side; it makes no difference whether the rise precedes the 
fall, or vice versa. Thus my instances include trochaic lines like 
Persa 198: PAE. Eo ego. TO. I sane: égo domum ibo. Face 
rem hanc cum cura geras (where the first ego is unemphatic and the 
second emphatic); and iambic lines like Stich, 731: Ego ἰώ sum, 
it’s ego; untanimi sumus (where both the ego’s, though they stand 
in the fall, are emphatic, like the tu’s). I also include some ana- 
paestic, bacchiac, and cretic lines. 

Emphasis is a matter of the sense of the passage, and must be 
considered altogether apart from the structure of the verse. But 
there is one difficulty which must be faced at once; opinions will 
differ as to whether an ego is emphatic or not. I cannot expect my 
readers to agree with me in all cases; indeed many instances occur 
in which I am not sure myself. These I enter under the heading 
“doubtful.” Some of them will probably be regarded as emphatic. 
But making allowances for considerable differences of opinion on this 
point, I venture to think that I have established many clear cases 
both of emphasis and of the total absence of emphasis. In the 
writing of verse a non-significant ego is an obvious convenience, of 
which modern emenders have not been slow to avail themselves, 
and sometimes with excellent results, e.g., iu Asin. 869, Cist. 510, 
Men. 471, 961. 

The word ego may stand in four different relations to the rise 
and fall: 

1. The first syllable (e-) may begin a disyllabic rise, as in ego 
dolmum ibo, Persa 198 tr. (quoted above), and Ego eo in|tro, Ad. 706 


1 The word ego like other disyllabic words (Quintilian i.5.31), had an accent on 
the first syllable, whether it was emphatic or not. When it was emphatic, that accent 
was, I imagine, intensified in pronunciation. An unemphatic ego was probably pro- 
nounced with as light an accent as was possible. 

q 
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tr. This, the first half of the rise, I call ‘“‘the place of honour,”’ 
because it is the most prominent position which the syllable can 
occupy. The rise as a whole is more prominent then the fall; and 
of the rise the first mora is the more prominent part. This is gener- 
ally recognized in the doctrine that it was on this part of the rise 
that the “ictus” fell—if there was an ictus. 

2. The first syllable (e—) may form the second half of a di- 
syllabic rise, as in Eo ego: 1 sane, Persa 198 tr.; Qué egoelam? Men. 
115 cretic. 

3. The first syllable (e-) may form a monosyllabic fall, as in 
Intro ego hinc eo, Amph. 1039 tr., or the first half of a disyllabic fall, 
as in Ego eo ad forum, Asin. 108 ia. These two cases are not worth 
separating. 

4. The first syllable (e—) may form the second half of a disyllabic 
fall, as in Sed quid elgo hic in lamentando, Merc. 218 tr. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INSTANCES? 


1. e— at the beginning of a rise (as in the cominon formula Egone ? 
Tine, Capt. 857, Epid. 575, Mil. 439, Most. 955, Stich. 635, Trin. 
634): (a) Emphatic: Amph. 1035, Asin. 378, Bacch. 78 (or, with 
hiatus at change of speakers, under heading (2), Curc, 553, Epid. 
560 (middle of line), Merc. 458 (middle of line), Mil. 478, Persa 
198, 217 (middle of line; eo supplied by Ritschl)* 588, Peon. 592, 
Psrup. 979, Rud. 967, 1174; Truc. 848; Terence, Ad. 706, Eun. 216, 
970. (ὃ) Unemphatic: Eyid. 560 (beginning of line), 635, Mil. 299, 
Pseud. 1196, Sticw. 66. (ὁ) Doubtful: Bacch. 1065, Cas. 778, Cist. 
148, Curc. 588, Merc. 147, 458 (beginning of line), Mil. 478, Pseud. 
891, 914, 1252, Rud. 956, Stich. 28, Truc. 98, 802, Terence Eun. 807. 


itr. =trochaic; ia. =iambic. In this line of Terence (Ad. 706) we have the only 
departure from the rule of Plautine usage observed by Seyffert (Berl. Phtl. Woch., 
p. 343, 1889) that the order of words in the expression meaning ‘I go’’ is Eo ego at 
the beginning of trochaic lines and Ego eo at the beginning of iambic lines. 

2 As emphatic, unemphatic, or doubtful, arranged under the foregoing headings, 
1, 2, 3, 4. In the list which follows examples with verbe of ‘going’ are printed in 
heavy type, those with verbe of ‘ perceiving’ or ‘knowing’ in italics and those with the 
verb sum in small capitals. 

8 This 60 is abandoned in the ed. min., but with questionable propriety, for the 
editors have admitted a line with an unrhythmical fifth rise. See my article in Class. 
Rev., XX, 156 ff., and my note on Mostellaria 656 in the 2d ed. of that play (Oxford 
Univ. Press, 1907). 
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2. 6- at the end of a rise: (a) Emphatic: Asin. 300 (beginning 
of line), Aul. 748, Cas. 356 (here the verbs are also emphatic, more 
so than ego), Mil. 269, Most. 362, Poen. 1380, Pseud. 12, Rud. 964, 
1174, Stich. 667. (ὃ) Unemphatic: Amph. 781,1 Aul. 784, 616, 822, 
Enid. 44, 246, 458, Men. 116, 1062, 1070, Merc. 6, 385, Mil. 289, 331, 
1281, 1826, Most. 865, Persa 198, 217 (beginning of line), 616, Poen, 
1122, 1296, Pseud. 847, Rud. 888, 450, 789, Stich. 79, 474, Trin. 689. 
Truc. 296, 421, 484, 811; Terence Haut. 586. (c) Doubtful: Capt. 
826, Most. 334 (here both the reading and the emphasis are uncer- 
tain), Persa 276, Poen. 1208. | 

3. e- at the beginning of a fall or forming the whole fall: (a) 
Emphatic: Men. 996, Poen. 123, Pseud. 1827, Rup. 1173 (“1 am he 
who begot you’’), Stic. 731, Tr. 81, Terence Ad. 277, Eun. 494. 
(b) Unemphatic: Amph. 263, 264, 792, 1089, Asin. 108 (B: Eo ego 
CD), 116, 131, 300 (middle of line), 869, Aun. 89, 104, 796, 812 (bts), 
Baccn. 623, Capi. 317, Cas. 167 (hic emphatic), 303, 790, Curc. 229, 
Enid. 4, 684, Men. 96, 471, 852, 1001, Murc. 598, Mil. 236, 1012, 
1279, 1345, Persa 75, 615, Poen. 190, 1046, Psrup. 607, 908, 977, 
Rud. 408, 958, 968, 1013 (beginning of line),? 1056 (“I am that man,” 
not “J am that man’’), 1184, Stich. 250, 537, Trin. 582, 996, Truc. 
822; Terence Ad. 436 (‘Yes indeed, I will get out of this place’’; 
there is no contrast between the speaker and any other person; cf. 
Cie. Att. xiii 43: “Yes, my friend, you are right; I will avail myself 
of the postponement”’; see Purser’s translation, Correspondence of 
Cic, V, 157), ibid. 604 (“Oh no, I will go with you; cf. ll. 598 ff.: 
not “J on the contrary”), Eun. 580. (c) Doubtful: Aul. 579, 
Bacch. 348 (eo supplied by Ritschl), 1060, Capt. 126, 325, 919, 
Cas. 526, Enid. 147, 158, Men. 686, Mil. 456, Poen. 379, Pseud. 169, 
959, 978, Stech. 74, Trin. 288; Terence, Haut. 211. The reading is 
uncertain in Mil. 812, Most. 853 (Ego abeo A). 


1JIn questions like this and several of the following instances the unemphatio 
character of the ego is specially clear. 


3 This is the only instance in Plautus of this order of words (Abeo ego); elsewhere 
the ego always precedes the abeo. But I am not inclined to standardise the line by 
reading here Ego abeo, as has been suggested by Seyffert and others. The usual order 
is determined by purely metrical reasons; but where the second syllable of ego is elided 
and the word is unemphatic, the order Abeo ego is justified. The second ego in this 
line is emphatic, but hardly the first. 
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4. e— at the end of a fall: (a) Emphatic: Pseud. 561; Terence, 
Phorm. 209 (abeo understood). (δ) Unemphatic: Epid. 587, Merc. 
218, Pseud. 239 Ὁ, 962, Trin. 818.! 


SUMMARY? 

Even if all the doubtful instances be counted as emphatic, the 
unemphatic would stand to the emphatic as 95:74. A modest induc- 
tion, then, is that the unemphatic ego is distinctly commoner than the 
emphatic ego in Plautus and Terence. 

As to the illustration of these instances (neglecting the doubtful 
ones), I have found that of the 37 emphatic ego’s 18 occur in the place 
of honor (1) and 19 in the other places (2, 3, 4). Now if these 37 
were distributed evenly among the four places, without preference 
for any one place over any other, we should get an average of about 
9 for each place. Instead of that we find that the emphatic ego 
occurs about twice as often in the place of honor as we should expect 
it to occur if no preference for this place existed in the mind of 
the poet. Again, of the 95 unemphatic ego’s 90 occur in the non- 
prominent places (2, 3, 4) and only 5 in the place of honor (1). The 
average number for each place, if the 95 were evenly distributed, 
would be 23.75. But we actually find that the unemphatic ego 
occurs nearly 3.8 times as often in the non-prominent places as it 
would be expected to occur if there were no preference in the mind 
of the poets. Or, if we compare the occurrences of the emphatic with 
those of the unemphatic ego in the place of honor, we find that they 
stand as 18:5. And on the same principle the occurrences of the 
unemphatic ego stand to those of the emphatic ego in the non- 
prominent places as 90:19. My inference is that Plautus and Terence 
had a distinct preference for putting an emphatic ego into the most 
prominent position, and for relegating an unemphatic ego to a position 
which was less prominent, so far as the exigencies of the meter per- 
mitted. (I have made no attempt at comparing the three positions 
2, 3, 4 with one another in respect of their prominence or attraction 


1To be read with hiatus at the change of speakers. This is the only line of 
Plautus in which the order ¢0 ego appears in an iambic line (in the seoond foot: cf. 
above, p. 233, note 1). Note also that both the pronoun and the verb stand in the fall, 
but the pronoun after the verb—probably because of the complete abse nce of emphasis. 


. 2Qut of 169 instances, 37 emphatic, 95 unemphatic, 37 doubtful. 
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for an emphatic ego: so far as I see, there is no marked difference 
between them in this respect.) 

How about other Latin writers? Kiihner-Stegmann (Syntaz, 
I, 596 f.) mentions among exceptions to the ordinary rule the follow- 
ing examples from the ‘‘ Umgangssprache” Cic. At. vi. 9. 4, Fam. 
viii. 10. 3, and some instances where ego is used for the sake of “ Deut- 
lichkeit.”” It is curious how little even the big grammars have to 
say on the subject. During the course of my investigation I con- 
sulted Dr. Mackail as to his general impression on the matter, but 
without telling him of my results. In reply he referred me to the 
following passages of Horace’s Odes. I will insert his comments in 
quotation marks: “no emphasis”: 1.16.25; 1.18.11; iii.14.27; 
iii.19.21; “almost redundant”: i.20.2; “little or no emphasis”: 
1.27.7; ii1.27.18; “little if any emphasis”: iii.14.14; “slight 
emphasis”: 1.25.9: “‘some emphasis”: ii.7.26; “high rhetorical 
emphasis”: 11.5.18. On 11.20.1 ff. he remarks ‘‘rather rhetorical 
variation than emphasis; for in non ferar, where the stress to be laid 
on the speaker’s identity is the same, no ego was used or needed.”’ 
On 11.80.7 he remarks ‘‘a very interesting case, because the whole 
ode is emphatically personal, and there is no ego attached to ezeg?, 
mortar, dicar, only to crescam. This ego is a stylistic variation: 
certainly it does not mean that more stress is laid on the personal 
note in crescam than in the other verbs.”” I may add that in all these 
instances the ego comes into a non-prominent part of the verse. 

My general impression is that, not only in popular speech but also 
in the earliest literary Latin that we have, a usage had grown up in 
which the pronoun was added to the finite verb merely for the sake 
of explicitness, and without any intention of expressing emphasis. 
This usage was probably due in some degree to blunting of the feelin g 
for significance in the verbal inflexions, and to it is to be traced the 
origin of the unemphatic French je.' It is noteworthy that late 
Latin, from the first century a.p. onward, shows a growth in the 
usage of ego, tu, and tlle with a finite verb, and this usage must have 
become widespread by the time French was developed out of Latin. 


1In Italian and Spanish, on the other hand, the subject-pronoun is as a rule 
unexpressed when it is unemphatic and when the meaning is clear from the context. 
These two languages are able to distinguish the persons by the verb-inflexions more 
clearly than French. 
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The history of the pronouns in the Germanic languages is the same; 
they started, like Sanskrit and the other members of the Indo- 
European family, with the usage which is preserved in Gothic (e.g. 
guitha = λέγω), but gradually the pronouns came in (e.g. 2k gvitha= 
ἐγὼ λέγω, Matt. 5:22; here the τὰ is emphatic; see Grimm, Deutsche 
Gramm., IV, 201f.). In the later Germanic dialects, such as Old 
High German and Anglo-Saxon, the use of the pronoun, sometimes 
for emphasis but generally without emphasis, became the rule (with 
certain exceptions, and survivals of the older usage). The history 
of the Latin usage seems to be in general quite analogous to this: 
here too a usage sprang up in which there was no more difference in 
meaning between (say) eo and eo ego or ego eo than there is in modern 
English between “Thank you” and “I thank you” (which differs 
only in being slightly more formal), or between “would that’? and 
“Ὶ would δαί," ‘Pray heaven” and “TI pray heaven,’ οἷο. 


1 Professor Housman, after seeing the foregoing article, says, ‘‘I have not gone 
through your examples to see whether I agree with you in particular cases, but I do 
agree that the nominative of the personal pronoun is used without emphasis. This 
is clearest where (x is found with the indefinite second person subjunctive, as in Ovid 
Met. iv. 400: quod tu nec tenebras nec posses dicere lucem. 


THE MEGARIAN DECREES 


By Ropert J. BONNER 


The earlier discussions of the Megarian decrees were confined 
mainly to the question of their date, number, and authorship. 
The results of these investigations have been conveniently sum- 
marized by Busolt' whose conservative conclusions regarding the 
questions at issue have been generally accepted. More recently 
the recognition of the importance of economic factors in ancient 
history has aroused fresh interest in the commercial policy of Athens 
as a contributing cause of the Peloponnesian War.? In the main 
Busolt’s verdicts are sound, but in two instances he has accepted 
views not warranted by the available evidence. 

The period during which the decrees could have been in operation 
falls into three divisions, beginning respectively with the secession 
of Megara in 446, Athenian intervention in Corcyra in 433, and the 
opening of the Peloponnesian War in 431. No ancient source 
definitely records any steps taken by Athens to put economic pres- 
sure upon Megara during the first period. Duncker® was the first 
to suggest that Aristophanes refers to this period in Acharnians 
515-23: 

ἡμῶν γὰρ ἄνδρες, οὐχὶ τὴν πόλιν λέγω, 
μέμνησθε τοῦθ᾽, ὅτι οὐχὶ τὴν πόλιν λέγω, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδράρια μοχθηρά, παρακεκομμένα, 
ἄτιμα καὶ παράσημα καὶ παράξενα, 
ἐσυκοφάντει Μεγαρέων τὰ χλανίσκια- 

κεῖ που σίκυον ἴδοιεν ἣ λαγῴδιον 

ἢ χοιρίδιον ἢ σκόροδον ἣ χόνδρους ἅλας, 
ταῦτ᾽ ἦν Μεγαρικὰ κἀπέπρατ᾽ αὐθημερόν 
καὶ ταῦτα μὲν δὴ σμικρὰ κἀπιχώρια. 

1 Griechische Geschichte, ITI (1904), 2, p. 811; Thieme (Quaestionum comicarum 
ad Periclem pertinentium capita tria [1908], pp. 30 ff.) gives a fuller bibliography. 

2Cf. Cornford, Thucydides Mythistoricus (1907); Grundy, Thucydides and His 
History (1911); Ferguson, ‘‘ Economic Causes of Wars in Ancient Greece,’’ The Mils- 
tary Historian and Economist, I (1916), 141-52. Hugo Grotius (Mare liberum [1609]) 
regarded the Megarian legislation as the cause of the war. 

8 Geschichte des Alterthums, IX, 329, 350. 
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Two different explanations of the situation pictured by Aristoph- 
anes have been advanced. Klett,' developing Duncker’s suggestion, 
argues that immediately after the secession the Megarians were 
excluded from the Attic market; the exclusion from the harbors of the 
empire occurred in the second period. Busolt accepts this view 
with a slight modification as to the time. Instead of “immediately 
after the events of 446᾽ he puts the exclusion from the Attic market 
“‘some time before the summer of 433.”” This view has been generally 
accepted by recent editors of the Acharnians. Others see only a 
stringent enforcement of the regular customs laws in the hostile 
spirit engendered by the Megarian defection. 

The references to this period found in Thucydides are not of 
much assistance in deciding between these rival views. The Corin- 
thian who appeared before the Athenian assembly in July, 433, to 
urge them to reject the proffered Corcyraean alliance, must have had 
in mind Athenian policy toward Megara during this period when he 
says: “Τὸ would be, rather, the prudent course to remove something 
of the suspicion (ὑποψία) which has heretofore existed on account 
of the Megarians” (i. 42.2). Perhaps also the ἕτερα οὐκ ὀλίγα διάφορα 
(i. 67. 4) mentioned by the Megarians at the first Spartan congress 
may include grievances growing out of Athenian commercial policy 
toward Megara. ὑποψία would seem to be too mild a term even 
for Corinthians to use if the Megarians had actually been excluded 
from the Athenian market by discriminatory legislation. But the 
Corinthians speak softly, for they are asking a favor. On the other 
hand, however, why should Corinth take umbrage at the strict 
enforcement of the regular Athenian customs laws? The answer lies 
ready to hand in Thucydides’ narrative. When Megara joined the 
Athenian confederacy in 459, Thucydides remarks: ‘It was chiefly 
on this account that the vehement hatred of the Corinthians for 
the Athenians first arose.’ The Corinthian speaker at the first 
Spartan congress says: ‘‘ We know too by what methods the Atheni- 
ans move against their neighbors—that it is here a little and there 
a little” (i. 69.3). Being in this frame of mind, it is not impossible 
that the Corinthians should have viewed with grave concern the 


1 “Das megarische Psephisma,” Korrespondenzblatt far die Schulen Warttembergs, 
XXXVIII, 357 ff. 
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harsh and vexatious enforcement of the customs regulations lest 
the Megarians might be induced again to desert the Peloponnesian 
confederacy in order to have fair, if not favored, treatment in such 
8 convenient market. While the Corinthian attitude is more intelli- 
gible if there was an embargo upon Megarian trade with Athens, it 
is still not incompatible with the other theory. 

Against the embargo theory there are several arguments that 
are not to be lightly rejected. Aristophanes expressly urges that the 
city is not to be blamed for the state of affairs he has described, 
but certain despicable persons, sycophants such as he brings upon 
the stage in a subsequent scene.! This would seem to imply very 
clearly that there was no legislative enactment regarding Megarian 
trade.2. To the same effect is the statement that, bad as the situation 
was, it was just what one might expect in Athens (ἐπιχώρια) and 
trivial in comparison with the anti-Megarian legislation which fol- 
lowed: 

ἐντεῦθεν ὀργῇ Περικλέης οὐλύμπωος 

ἐτίθει νόμους" ὥσπερ σκόλια γεγραμμένους, 

ὡς χρὴ Meyapéas μήτε γῇ μήτ᾽ ἐν ἀγορᾷ 

μήτ᾽ ἐν θαλάττῃ μήτ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ μένειν. 
Infringements of customs laws were dealt with by means of φάσις." 
The property involved was sold and the informer received one half 
of the proceeds. This is precisely what happened in the case of 
Megarian offenders. The situation described in lines 515-23 can be 
quite satisfactorily explained without assuming special legislation. 
Indeed, much of the effectiveness of the attack on Pericles is lost 
if he merely put through additional legislation. 

1 When the Megarian (ll. 820-21) comes to the market of Dicaeopolis and sees 


the syoophant, he exclaims: ‘‘The same old story. Here comes the beginning of our 
woes.”” The audience would naturally regard this scene as an illustration of ll. 515-23. 

3 Thieme believes there was no special law, but sees no support for his view in 
this statement which he regards as a comic exaggeration. 

8 In a subsequent scene (1. 900) the Boeotian asks in exchange for his wares some- 
thing peculiar to Athens, ὅ τι γ᾽ dor’ ᾿Αθάναις, ἐν Βοιωτοῖσιν δὲ μή, i.c., something 
ἐπιχώριον in Athens, a syoophant. 

4 There is no significance in the plural νόμους; 8 few lines below the same legisla- 
tion is described as to τὸ ψήφισμα, τὸ διὰ τὰς λαικαστρίαε. Thieme thinks the plural 
refers to the different sections of the law. It is mere exaggeration. 

δ Cf. Lipsius, Das attische Recht, p. 310. 
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The decree of Charinus as reported by Plutarch! provided for 
(a) truceless war against Megara, (Ὁ) semi-annual invasions, (c) the 
exclusion of Megarians from Attica on pain of death, (d) the burial of 
the herald Anthemocritus at the Thriasian gate. Holzapfel? argued 
that the decree was spurious because, while the exclusion could only 
have been decreed during peace, other provisions are war measures. 
He believed that this is really the Periclean decree excluding Megarians 
from the market of Attica and the ports of the empire. At a later 
time someone added to the original decree provisions to explain the 
semi-annual invasions, and intensified the exclusion clause on the 
basis of the vigorous language of Aristophanes (Acharnians 533-34). 
This theory was not received with much favor. The prevailing 
view now is that the Charinus decree is distinct from the exclusion 
decree and was passed at the instance of Pericles between the attack 
on Plataea and the invasion of Attica.* 

Thieme has revived Holzapfel’s theory and attempted to prove 
that the clause which forbade Megarians on pain of death to set foot 
on Attic soil could not have been in force when the Acharnians was 
produced (424 B.c.) because the sycophant denounces the Megarian 
and his goods as of enemy origin‘ exactly as the second sycophant 
does in the case of the Boeotian, instead of haling him off to death 
under the law of Charinus. Moreover, such a proceeding would in 
Thieme’s opinion have reached the height of comic humor.’ If 
regular legal procedure is to be insisted upon it may be pointed out 
that in real life φάσις would certainly not be the normal procedure to 
be adopted in the case of the Boeotian, an enemy alien found within 
the gates. But naturally in both cases the sycophant chose the 


1 Pericles xxx. 2: ἄσπονδον μὲν εἶναι καὶ ἀκήρυκτον ἔχθραν, ὃς δ᾽ ἂν ἐπιβῇ τῇς ᾿Αττικῆς 
Μεγαρέων θανάτῳ ζημιοῦσθαι. 
3 Griechische Geschichte 489-418, pp. 176 ff.; Berliner Studien, VII, 89 ff. 
3 Cf. Busolt, op. cit., ITI, 2, p. 814, ἢ. 4. 
4 τὰ χοιρίδια τοίγυν ἐγὼ φανῶ ταδὶ 
πολέμια καὶ σέ. [Achar. 818 f.] 
... . ἐγὼ τοίνυν ὁδὶ 
φαίνω πολέμια ταυταγί. 


καὶ σὲ γε φανῶ πρὸς τοῖσδε. [Ibid., 911 1.) 
5 ‘Nam summa vi comica hos versus instruxisset si Megarensem . . . . morte 
multatum iri significasset ob id solum quod intravit Atticam.”—Op. ott., ἡ. 42. 
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more lucrative process in preference to summary arrest (4raywy%). 
He would share in the confiscated property to the extent of one half; 
but the death of the poor, starved Megarian would have profited 
him nothing. Aristophanes was not primarily concerned with the 
realities of the situation he imagined; he was interested first and 
foremost in amusing his audience. And I fancy most of his readers 
will be thankful that he did not indulge in the type of humor which 
Thieme approves. 

Thieme develops the suggestion of Holzapfel that part of the 
Charinus decree might have been drawn from Aristophanes: 

Sed quae de implacabili bello et de necandis iis Megarensibus legimus, 
qui intraverint Atticam, idem Holzapfel iam diu recte intellexit fortasse 
nata esse, si quis perperam explicavit Aristophanis Acharensium haec 
verba 

. μήτε γῇ μήτ᾽ ἐν ἀγορᾷ 
μήτ᾽ by θαλάττῃ μήτ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ μένειν. 

It is impossible to treat seriously a suggestion that any Athenian 
could have misunderstood the exuberant exaggeration of the comedian 
even if he did not catch the echo of Timocreon’s! popular drinking- 
song: 

ὥφελφ σ᾽, ὦ τυφλὲ Πλοῦτε, 

μήτε γῇ μήτ᾽ ἐν θαλάσσῃ 

μήτ᾽ ἐν οὐρανῷ φανῆμεν, 

ἀλλὰ Ταρταρόν τε ναΐειν 

καὶ ᾿Αχέροντα- διὰ σὲ γὰρ πάντ᾽ 

ἔστ᾽ ἐν ἀνθρώποις κακά. 

The text of the exclusion decree has not been preserved, but 
Thucydides is in all probability quoting from it when he says the 
Megarians were ordered μὴ χρῆσθαι rots λιμέσι rots ἐν τῇ ᾿Αθηναίων 
ἀρχῇ μηδὲ τῇ ᾿Αττικῇ ἀγορᾷ (i. 139). They were not even allowed to 
enter the ports for any purpose. The effect of this provision was 
literally to close the Aegean to them, for without a single friendly 
port in the islands or littoral the Megarians could not venture far 
afield; they would be confined to coasting voyages about the Pelopon- 
nesus. Pseudo-Xenophon? is right when he says that those who 
oppose Athens οὐ χρήσονται τῇ θαλάττῃ. 


1 Scholiast on Acharnians 532. 
2 Polity of the Athenians ii. 12; cf. Thuc. iii. 6: καὶ τῆς μὲν θαλάσσης εἶργον μὴ 
χρῆσθαι τοὺς Μντιληναίους. 
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The ostensible reason for this stringent decree was that the 
Megarians had ‘‘harbored runaway slaves and cultivated sacred 
and disputed land.’”! But the real purpose was to coerce them into 
joining the Athenian empire again.? A passage in Isocrates (viii. 36) 
contains a clear statement of the policy back of the Megarian decrees. 
Complaining of the activities of pernicious politicians who accept 
bribes to stir up war, he says: ‘‘They have the assurance to tell us 
that we ought to imitate our ancestors and not permit those who 
are unwilling to pay tribute to sail the seas.”’ Isocrates certainly 
has the Megarian policy in mind when he inquires: ‘Are these men 
advising us to imitate those who controlled the city before the 
Decelean War? If so, they are advising us to run the risk of annihila- 
tion.” The continuous military and diplomatic’ efforts of Athens 
against Megara throughout the Ten Years’ War show that she 
was pursuing a definite policy of annexation. In the peace confer- 
ence at the end of the Lysistrata (1. 1170), produced in 411, the 
Athenian demand for τὰ Meyapixa σκέλη is a malicious reference to 
this persistent but now wholly unrealizable war aim to which Aris- 
tophanes had always been opposed. 

The Megarians claimed that their exclusion from the Attic 
market and the ports of the empire was contrary to the Thirty 
Years’ Truce; Pericles denied their contention categorically. 
Kriiger* believes that the Megarians had in mind a specific 


1 Thue. i. 1389. 


‘3 Grundy, op. cit., p. 78, δ: "Τὸ a state situated as Megara the decree meant 
starvation; to her colleagues in the Peloponnesian league it meant that Athens aimed 
at getting control of the isthmus by forcing Megara into submission.” 


8 The close blockade by a squadron based on Salamis (Thuc. ii. 93); the semi-annual 
invasions; the capture of Nicaea, the Aegean port of Megara; the major offensive in 
424—423; the demand for both porte in the abortive peace negotiations of 425; and the 
retention of Nicaea according to the terms of the peace of Nicias. An interesting 
example of the use of economic pressure to secure political results occurs in our own 
history. It was expected that the withdrawal from the reciprocity treaty with Great 
Britain in 1865 would force Canada to join the Union. 


4 Historisch-philologieche Studien, p. 195. Busolt (op. cit., III, 2, p. 833, n. 1) 
gives the views of the other historians. He himself goes so far as to maintain that the 
treaty contained a provision guaranteeing ‘‘freien Handelsverkehr’’ (III, 1, 437). 
Grundy (op. cit., p. 325) says: ‘‘There seems to have been a clause in the Thirty 
Years’ Peace of 446 which stipulated for free access to the Athenian market for states 
of the Peloponnesian League.’”’ In support of this position he cites only the Megarian 
claim that their treatment was contrary to the treaty. 
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provision covering this point and accounts for Pericles’ position by 
supposing that the provision was indefinite, “eine Bestimmung, 
vielleicht nur eine ganz allgemeine, z.B. die, dass in Beziehung auf 
diesen Punkt das sonst in Friedenszeiten unter den Hellenen tibliche 
Vélkerrecht Geltung haben sollte.’’ In support of this view he cites 
Plutarch’s statement that the Megarians claimed that their exclusion 
was παρὰ τὰ κοινὰ δίκαια καὶ τοὺς yeyervnudvous ὅρκους rots Ἕλλησι». 
It is strange that no clause of this character is found in other treaties 
of the period. Thucydides gives the text of three treaties.2 Not 
one of them contains a clause even remotely resembling the 
provision assumed by Kriiger. Another objection to this theory 
lies in the Spartan ξενηλασία. In the Athenian assembly Pericles 
rejects the Megarian claim, saying: ‘‘We will permit the Megar- 
ians to use our market and harbors if the Lacedaemonians on 
their part will cease putting in force their alien exclusion act in the 
case of us and our allies (for nothing in the treaty forbids either 
our action or theirs) (i. 144, Smith’s translation). A statement of 
Xenophon! seems to indicate that the law had fallen into desuetude, 
and there are indications that it was not rigorously enforced. It 
was rather in the nature of a police regulation used by the Ephors 
at their discretion to rid the city of undesirable aliens. At any rate, 
the Athenian populace believed that the law was in full force.‘ 
And the tone of Pericles’ reference to it in the funeral oration (ii. 39) 
suggests a measure of resentment: ‘‘We throw open our city to the 
whole world and never by deportations debar anyone from learning 
and seeing anything.’”’ Under these circumstances it is beyond 
belief that the Athenians consented to a provision which could be 
construed as a guaranty of ‘“‘gegenseitigen Verkehr der Haupt- 
staaten”’ without reciprocity on the part of Sparta. 


1 Pericles xxix. 
2 The Peace of Nicias, Thuc. v. 18 ff.; the Athenian, Argive, and Mantinean 


alliance, v. 47; the Argive and Spartan Peace, v.79. A clause in the Peace of Nicias 
guarantees to all the right to visit the common temples by sea and land. 


3 Const. of Sparta xiv. 2. See Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités, 
ξενηλασία. 


4 Aristophanes Birds 1014. 
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An Athenian decree! of the year 428 discloses a situation which has 
several features in common with the Megarian dispute. Perdiccas, 
king of Macedonia, had excluded the people of Methone from Mace- 
donia and set limits to their coastwise sailing. As Perdiccas was in 
alliance with Athens, and Methone was a subject city, Athens under- 
took to mediate and sent an embassy εἰπεῖν Περδίκκαι, ὅτι δοκεῖ 
δίκαιον εἶναι ἐᾶν Μεθωναίους τῆι θαλάττηι χρῆσθαι, μηδὲ ἐχσεῖναι 
ὁρίσασθαι, καὶ ἐᾶν εἰσεμπορεύεσθαι καθάπερ τέως ἐς τὴν χώραν. The 
Athenians base their protest on exactly the same grounds as do the 
Megarians. The action of Perdiccas is not δέκαιον, i.e., it is rapa 
τὰ κοινὰ δίκαια, “contrary to common justice.’”’ Consequently 
there is no need to assume a provision in the treaty as a basis for 
the protest. Anybody who had a grievance against a neighbor 
could make it. No one would think of stipulating in a treaty the 
observance of τὰ κοινὰ δίκαια or τὸ καθεστὸς τοῖς Ἕλλησι νόμιμον 
(Thuc. iii. 9.) 

There is, however, a sense in which the policy of Athens was a 
violation of the treaty. It is known that in the Thirty Years’ 
Truce as in the other treaties of the period there was a clause requiring 
the contracting parties to submit their differences to arbitration. 
In accordance with this provision Athens should have arbitrated her 
alleged grievances against Megara instead of resorting to reprisals. 
There is no evidence that the Megarians ever formulated their 
protest with reference to this particular clause. If they did, Pericles 
must have evaded the issue by wilfully misunderstanding the 
Megarian point of view and obscuring it in the Athenian assembly 
by comparing it with the Spartan exclusion act. 

University or Cuicaco 


1CIA, I, 40; Hicks and Hill, Greek Historical Inscriptions, No. 60, ll. 18 ff. 


UTI LEGASSIT 
By W. H. Κιξκ 


The fact that the Roman jurists were not in the habit of going 
back of the Twelve Tables sufficiently explains why they found the 
base of testamentary succession in Twelve Tables v. 3, “uti legassit 
suae rei ita ius esto.” Modern writers agree that the wills made 
calatis comitits and in procinctu were older than the code; they 
disagree as to the purpose of this clause, which does not implicitly 
recognize an existing institution (as the ancient right of the suus 
heres is recognized in v. 4, “‘si intestato moritur cui suus heres nec 
escit’’), but enacts a new rule. 

One view is thus expressed by Girard, Droit romain, page 804: 

C’est une disposition qui a établi la liberté dans le testament primitive- 
ment soumis au contréle des comices..... Antérieurement c’était le 
peuple qui legabat, qui legem dicebat sur la res du testateur. .... Désormais 
c’est le testateur qui fait sur tout cela une lex dont la soumission au peuple 

n’est plus que de pure forme. 

One objection to this I find in the word by which “having made 
no will” is expressed in v. 4. If in 450 B.c. legare was the technical 
term for ‘‘make a will,’’ and if down to that year the act was regarded 
as a lez, not as a testamentum, some form of lex or legare with a 
negative might be expected in place of zntestato. That compound 
cannot have been used in this sense until testart was well established 
as the technical term for the act in question and therefore not until 
the assembled citizens had come to be regarded as mere witnesses. 
Its employment in the Twelve Tables proves that the will, if it ever 
was an act of legislation, had ceased to be such long before the code 
was drawn up. 

Another difficulty I find in the etymology attributed to legare. 
The derivation of this verb from lex is as old at least as Ulpian 
(Reg. 24.1) and has been repeated by many modern writers from 
Brisson down. But the primitive sense postulated by this derivation 
does not agree with the sense of the compounds. These all mean 
“‘send,”’ delegare also “‘commit’’—significations not caaly or naturally 
(CLassicaL PHILOLOGY XVI, July, 1921) 246 
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developed from an original legem ἀΐοογο.} I have no other etymology 
to offer; but if, setting aside the question of derivation, we look only 
at the sense, it is, I think, possible to conclude that the uses of the 
simple verb and its compounds are consistent with the assumption 
of a legare originally synonymous with miitere. 

The two verbs stand side by side in Lex Jul. munic. 150, “‘per 
legatos quos ... . legarei mitti censuerint,’’ as their derivatives 
do in Cic. Verr. iii. 73, “dimisso atque ablegato consilio.”” No 
doubt at this period the simple legare was already used only of sending 
in an Official capacity, as in Sall. Jug. 21. 4 and 25. 4. There is 
apparently a contrast between an unofiicial and an official negotiator 
in Cic. Ad. x. 1. 4, “filium Brundisium de pace misit .... me 
legatum iri non arbitror’”; Fam. iii. 8. 4, “privatae rei causa legari,”’ 
seems to be ironical. The substantive legatus is like Gallo-Latin 
missus; Sall. Jug. 83. 1, “legatos ad Bocchum mittit,”’ is paralleled 
by Greg. Tur. H. Fr. ii. 27, ‘“‘missos ad regem dirigit,’’ except that 
Gregory uses mittere as freely as dirigere. With a dative legare 
denotes “send for the benefit of’? and consequently “appoint as 
aide to”; the primary sense, still distinguishable in Manitl. 57, “‘ne 
legaretur A. Gabinius Cn. Pompeio’”’ (Pompey was abroad and the 
appointment was to be made by the senate), is quite lost in Fam. 
vi. 6. 10, ‘“Cassium sibi legavit.’’ 

In the private law of the same period legare is apparently a 
synonym of dare: Lex Faletd., “ut eam pecuniam easque res qui- 
busque dare legare volet,’’ zbid., ‘‘quibus quid ita datum legatumve 
erit”; and two centuries later Gaius, ii. 193, giving do lego as the 
formula for creating a legacy per vindicationem, adds: “sed et si 
alterum verbum positum sit, veluti ‘do’ aut ‘lego,’ aeque per vindica- 
tionem legatum est.”’ That this was the oldest form of legacy seems 
proved (Karlowa, Privatrecht, p. 916) by the name legatum,? derived 
from this formula and extended to other bequests made by other 
words. The formula itself is evidently drawn from the nuncupatio 
of the testator who was making a will per aes et ibram, Gai. 1). 104, 


10Or legem ferre, as Jhering, Geist d. rém. Rechis, I, 146, interprets the verb. 
Vanicek, Etymol. Worterb., gives as the primary meaning ‘“‘etwas gesetslich ver- 
fiigen oder thun.”’ 

2 Perhaps, also, by the fact that this form of legacy was confined to objects belong- 
ing to the testator ex ture Quiritium (Gai. ii. 196); the Twelve Tables said suae ret. 
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“ita do, ita lego, ita testor, itaque vos Quirites testimonium mihi 
perhibetote.”’ But here the words do and lego cannot be synonyms, 
else we should have zéa do lego; each of the clauses introduced by 
sta denotes a different act. What lego means, appears from Plaut. 
Cas. 100, ‘“‘quin potius quod legatumst tibi negotium id curas?” 
cf. Cic. Fam. xiii. 26. 2, ‘“‘quibus ea negotia mandavimus,”’ Cael. 
Fam. viii. 1. 1, ‘‘hunc laborem alteri delegavi.’’ Gaius in his account 
of the oral will per aes οἱ ltbram, says ii. 102, ‘“‘amico familiam suam 
. ... mancipio dabat eumque rogabat quid cuique post mortem 
suam dari vellet, [103] familiae emptor . . . . heredis locum optine- 
bat et ob id ei mandabat testator quid,” etc. In the testator’s 
nuncupatto the word lego corresponds to the rogabat and mandabat 
of Gaius. Ita do, “‘thus I give,” expresses the conveyance of the 
property to the beneficiaries; ita lego, “‘thus I commit,’’ expresses the 
charge laid upon the executor of consummating the conveyance; 
the execution of the will was a negolium quod legatum fuit. The 
verb legare has here, as in Plaut. Cas. loc. cit., a sense belonging not 
to the simple mittere, but to its compound committere and to the 
compound delegare. 

In the earlier, purely oral, will the executor was the familiae 
emptor; his formal appointment was made by the words which he 
himself uttered in effecting the mancipation, Gai. ii. 104, ‘“‘familiam 
pecuniamque tuam endo mandatela tua custodelaque mea! esse 
aio eaque, quo tu iure testamentum facere possis secundum legem 
puplicam, hoc aere .... esto mihi empta.’”’ When the wmitten 
will was introduced, the testator appointed the real executor by 
the words tlle heres esto. Thus the commission which had previously 
been given to the familiae emptor was now given to the heir; the 
nuncupatory formula referred not to the preceding oral declarations, 
the fuller nuncupatio (Karlowa, p. 855, Girard, p. 809 n. 2), of the 
testator, but to the document which he exhibited to the witnesses. 
Into this document the words do lego were introduced, so that the 


1 This reading of Seckel and Kibler seems to me preferable to that of Kriger 
and Studemund, endo mandatelam custodelamque meam. But it is important to note 
that, as Girard says, ‘‘qu’on admette une restitution ou l’autre, la formule atteste 
toujours que le familiae emptor n’est pas destiné ἃ conserver l’hérédité.”’ Also with 
either reading the phrase constitutes, as Karlowa and Sohm both say, an acknowl- 
edgment by the familtae emptor that he is the mandatary of the testator. 
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vesting of title in beneficiaries other than the heir! was effected by 
the same words as before. It is probable that the word lego alike 
in the nuncupaito and in the tabulae testamenti was at first under- 
stood as referring to the heir; it may have been still so understood 
in the time of Plautus. When the verb had ceased to be used, as 
Plautus could still use it, in the sense of mandare, do lego became 
merely a traditional formula; finally the second verb was under- 
stood as synonymous with the first. 

I have said that téa do expressed a conveyance of ownership to 
the beneficiaries; Maine, Ancient Law, chapter vi, and Sohm, 
Institutes, page 544 (Eng. tr.), call the familzae emptor owner of the 
estate which was mancipated to him. But the words do and lego 
can hardly have been used otherwise in the oral than in the written 
will; and in the latter they vested ownership in the legatee 
(Gai. ii. 194), not in the heir. Moreover the words of mancipation 
show that the familiae emptor did not become owner. In the man- 
cipation of a child the purchaser and intending manumitter claimed 
the child as his (Gai. i. 119, “‘meum esse aio’’); he had to acquire 
ownership, because he could not manumit or remancipate one who 
was not his own. But the familiae emptor claimed only that the 
estate was in his custody to act as the testator’s agent? and make the 
latter’s gift effective by conveying possession. The rule of the 
Twelve Tables vi. 1, ‘‘cum nexum faciet mancipiumque uti lingua 
nuncupassit ita ius esto,’’ applies here. The law will recognize in 
the person receiving by mancipation ownership or merely custody, 
according as he claims the one or the other. 

The comitial will and that made in procinctu were founded in 
ancient custom. The will per aes et libram (in its first form really 
an imperfect conveyance inter vivos, to be perfected, after the death 
of the conveyor, by his agent) must have been in its inception 


1 Of course the heir was at this time not necessarily a beneficiary; the data legata 
might include the whole property. Only if the testator instituted as heir a person 
whom he desired to benefit, would the latter be residuary legatee as well as executor. 

2 It is true that, as Sohm says, ἢ. 543, ‘‘the mandatum and the transfer of owner- 
ship are not mutually incompatible’; they were combined in the fidetcommissum. 
But if do lego had meant Titio do, Titio lego reddat restituat (Gai. ii. 250), the formula 
could not have given to the legatee a rei vindicatio, but only a personal action such as 
was given him by the words heres meus dare damnas esto (Gai. ii. 201, 204). 
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extra-legal. We need not suppose an insignis quorundam perfidta 
(Inst. 11. 23. 1; ef. Cic. Fin. ii. 55) to account for the fact that, 
being recognized as desirable, it was formally legalized; the question 
might well arise whether dispositions made by a man at the point 
of death should be allowed to defeat expectations based on the ancient 
rules of intestate succession. The code, by the clause υἱὲ legasstt, 
decided the question in favor of the dying man; thereafter a decedent, 
when saying ‘ta lego, felt assured that his mandate was legally valid. 

There remains the question how this interpretation accords 
with the form in which Ulpian quotes Twelve Tables v. 3: “uti 
legassit super pecunia tutelave suae rei! ita ius esto.” A guardian 
was appointed by the word do (Gai. i. 149), not do lego or lego; and 
it is not to be supposed that the familiae emptor any more than his 
successor, the heir, was charged with any responsibility in the 
matter. But compare Papin. Dig. xxvi. 2. 26. pr., “tutela com- 
munium ‘liberorum matri testamento patris frustra mandatur,”’ 
28. pr., “qui tutelam testamento mandatam excusationis iure sus- 
cipere noluit,’”’ Ulp. Dig. xxvi. 7. 3. 3, “ei potissimum se tutelam 
commissurum praetor dicat cui testator delegavit.’”’ The formal 
acceptance of the mandate by the familiae emptor was an indispens- 
able element in the making of a will by civil law; the datto tutoris, 
as a, clause in the will, contained only the offer of a mandate which 
might or might not be accepted. But the guardianship was a 
negotium mandatum, delegatum, or, as Plautus has it, legatum; the 
clause ufz legasstt covered the case of both mandataries, of the one who 
declared his acceptance in presence of the testator, and of the one 
whose acceptance or refusal was formally signified only after the 
testator’s death. 


Rutaers CoLiueGE 
1A double complement, prepositional phrase and legal genitive, as in Lex Cornelia 


de sicartis: ‘‘cui sorte obvenerit quacetio de sicariis eius quod in urbe ... . factum 
erit.”’ 


THE INVENTORY OF NICCOLO NICCOLI 


By Ropnsy P. Rosinson 


The Florentine monk, Ambrogio Traversari, in a letter to 
Niccold Niccoli dated July 8, 1431, mentions an inventory of manu- 
scripts which the latter had given to the cardinals Giuliano Cesarini 
and Niccolé Albergati, with the request that they search for the 
volumes listed therein in their travels through Germany and France 
respectively.! What is apparently a copy of this inventory has in 
recent years come to light, appended to a manuscript containing 
some philosophical works of Cicero. In 1913 the inventory was 
published in its entirety in Catalog XII (pp. 14-16, MS 10) of the 
Florentine book-dealers, T. de Marinis & Co., at the end of their 
description of the Cicero manuscript. The attention of the philo- 
logical world was first brought to the matter by E. Jacobs, Wochenschr. 
j. klass. Philol., 1913, 701-2.2 R. Sabbadini, Storia e critica di testi 
latint, Catania, 1914, has republished the text of the de Marinis 
catalogue in full. 

The above-mentioned manuscript is now in New York in the 
private library of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. Through the generosity of 
the Department of the Classics of the University of Illinois and the 
courtesy of Miss Ada Thurston of the Morgan library, photographs 
of the pages containing the inventory were secured for my use in 
the preparation of my Doctor’s dissertation.? A collation of the 
text in the de Marinis catalogue with the manuscript reveals about 
twenty typographical errors, with a larger number of maccuracies. 
Since this text has hitherto been the only one available for the study 
of this most valuable document, an accurate copy made directly 
from the photographs of the manuscript is herewith submitted. 

1 Traversarit epistulae, ed. Petrus Cannetus, VIII, 2, p. 353; also in Sabbadini, 
Storia 6 critica, Ὁ. 2: .... Quod indicem dederis voluminum inquirendorum cum 
Iuliano nostro cardinals 5. Angels tum cardinals 5. Crucis, Germaniam omnem omnemque 
Galliam diverso itinere peragraturis, fecistt tu studiose et ingento tuo dtgne. ... . 

2 See also A. Gudeman, τδία., 1913, 929-33; W. Aly, Rhein. Mus., LX VIII, 636-37. 


8 De fragments Suetonians de grammaticis et rhetoribus codicum nezu et fide, to be 
published in the ‘‘ University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature.” 
{CuassroaL PHILOLOGY XVI, July, 1921] 251 
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The more serious errors in the de Marinis text are as follows:' 
1. 3, in latus, without mention of the fact that the letter 8 is written 
above the line, a circumstance which readily explains the error in the 
manuscript for in lacu; 1. 6, at alptbus for ab alpibus; 1. 17, instingent 
for instigent; 1. 27, antiquatus for antiquitus; ll. 60-62, carthaginensis 
.... Tertulliant omitted; 1. 63, aduersus indacos for aduersus 
mdacos (a corruption of Aduersus Iudaeos); 1. 69, Deo octo for De 
octo; 1. 119, inutorem for tuniorem; 11. 122-23 omitted; 1. 126, Ad 
C. Pansam for Ad Pansam; 1. 128, decades for decados; 1. 129, 
uetustissima for uetustissimis; 1. 138, Eaztat non integre printed as 
though in body of inventory. As the compendia are the usual ones, 
I have not attempted to reproduce them. In the manuscript ae 
appears as the e caudata. 


COMMENTARIVM NICOLAI NICO/LI IN PEREGRINA- 
TIONE GERMANIE:— 


Reperta. In Monasterio sancti Marci quod est in latus* con- 
stantie sunt Com/mentaria Donati grammatici in 
litteris uetustissimis in libros octo/Eneidos Virgilii. 5 

In Monasterio hispildensi haud procul ab alpibus con- 

tinentur haec/opuscula. videlicet. 

Repertus. Iulii Frontini De aquae ductis quae in vrbem inducunt 
liber .j. Incipit/sic. PERSECVTVS ea quae de 
modulis dici fuit necessarium./ Nunc ponam que- 10 
madmodum queque aqua ut principium commentariis/ 
comprehensum est usque ad nostram curam habere uisa 
sit &c. Con/tinet hic liber xiij. 

Repertus. Item eiusdem frontini liber incipit sic. Cum omnis res 
ab imperatore dele/gata interiorem exigat & curam, & 15 
me seu naturalis solicitudo seu/ fides sedula, non ad 
diligentiam modo, uerum ad morem commisse rei in/ 
stigent, sitque mihi nunc ab nerua augusto, nescio dili- 
gentiore an aman/tiore rei .p. imperatore aquarum 
iniunctum officium & ad usum &c. Con/tinet .xi. folia. 20 

Repertus. Cornelii taciti de origine & situ germanorum liber incipit 
sic. Ger/mania omnis a galiis? rhetiisque & pannoniis 
rheno & danubio flumi/nibus a sarmatis datisque & 
mutuo metu a montibus separatur etc./ Continet 
autem xij folia:—Item in eodem codice:— 25 

1The numbering of the lines is that of the reproduction here given. 
3.4 is added above the line. 8 Second ¢ is expunctuated. 


Repertus. 


Repertus. 


Repertus. 


Reperti. 


Repertus. 


Repertus. 


Repertum. 


Repertus. 


Reperti. 


Repertum. 


Repertus. 
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Cornelii taciti De uita [ulii agricole Incipit sic. Clarorum 
uirorum/ facta moresque posteris tradere antiquitus 
usitatum, ne nostris quidem/ temporibus, quamquam 
uniuersa suorum etas obmisit.! Qui liber continet 
.xilij./ folia. ltem in eodem codice:— 

Dialogus De oratoribus qui incipit sic. Sepe ex me requiris 
iuste fabi, cur/ cum priora secula tot eminentium 
oratorum ingeniis,* gloria, floruerint:/ nostra potissi- 
mum etas deserta & laude eloquentiae orbata: qui 
liber con-/tinet xviij. folia. Item in eodem codice 
continetur liber— 

Suetonii Tranquilli De grammaticis & rhetoribus, qui 
incipit sic./ Grammatica romae ne in usu quidem 
olim nedum in honore ullo &c./ Continet hic liber 
folia vij. 

Ammiani Marcellini rerum gestarum libri xviij. Qui 
peruenerunt usque ad obi/tum Valentis imperatoris: 
qui est finis hystoriae. 

IN Monasterio suldulensi continentur infrascripti libri. 

Hyginus de astrologia, qui incipit sic: Hyginus de Astro- 
logia? .M. Fabio/ .pl. Sal. Dicit. Etsi te studio gram- 
matice artis inductum &c. 

Iulius Frontinus celso de agrorum qualitate: qui liber est 
multis figuris/ pictus. Incipit sic: Notum est omnibus 
celse praeneste studiorum nostrorum/ manere sum- 
mam &ec. 

Saeculi Fracci de conditionibus agrorum, opus etiam 
figuris pictum. 

Aepitii de compositis libri octo, opus medicinale et 
optimum. 

Marcellus vir illustris ex magno officio theodosii,‘ seu filiis 
suis Sal. D./ Incipit sic. Secutus opera studiosorum 
virorum: qui licet alieni fuerint/ ab institutione 
medicinae, opus egregium :— 

Septimi Tertulliani carthaginensis presbyteri aduersus 
Marcionem hereticum/ libri duo in uersibus:— 

Eiusdem Tertulliani apologeticum, preclarum opus 

Eiusdem Tertulliani aduersus mdacos liber magnus ut 
boetius de consolatione. 


1b is expunctuated. 

2 The letters ἐΐ are added above the line. 

3 The words de Astrologia are expunctuated. 
44 is expunctuated and z written above. 
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Reperta. 
Reperta. 


Repertus. 


Repertum. 


Pars extat. 


Reperta. 
Reperta. 
Reperta. 
Reperta. 
Reperta. 


Repertus. 
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.M. Tullii Ciceronis uolumen epistolarum ad acticum, 
quod incipit: Cum haec scri/bebam res existimatur 
&c. finit: Cicero capitoni. 

Ars Probi eruditissimi grammatici, grande opus. 

Ars Aspri peritissimi grammatici De octo partibus ora- 
tionis. 

Secunda editio elusdem Donati Vrbis romae. 

Phocas grammaticus De arte metrica liber. 

Prisciani grammatici opus in uersibus quod dicitur 
perigesis, hoc est descriptio or-/bis terrae:— 

In ecclesia cathedrali colonie sunt due bibliotecae, quarum 
poggius noster uidit/ illam quae est uulgatior, in qua 
repperiit quasdam Ciceronis orationes: aliam uero/ 
quae est penitus recondita uidere non potuit propter 
absentiam custodis illius: De/ hac ipsa audiuit multa 
miranda :— 

Summa ergo uigilantia perscrutanda sunt antiquissima 
monasteria, & ecclesiae/ cathedrales: in quibus iacent 
in sterquilino’ infinita uolumina, suis possessoribus/ 
ignota & inuisa:— 

De opusculis Ciceronis, quibus caremus, quae mM meam 
notitiam uene-/runt haec sunt 

De re .p. libri .vj. 

Dialogus ortensii? 

De gloria libri .ij. 

De consolatione filie. 

De achademicis libri quatuor. 

Cicero in pronosticis. 


ORATIONES. 


Pro eodem Scauro, secunda. 

Pro uareno. 

Pro fundanio® 

Pro .M. Tullio 

Cicero in ortographia. 

Cicero De imperio .GN. Pompeii libro γ΄. 
Cicero contra metellum. 

Cicero ad pansam in primo De antiocho . 
Cicero in libro quem de consiliis suis scripsit. 


1 Changed into sterquilinio. 
2 Corrected to hortenstt. 
8 ἡ expunctuated. 
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(.Oratio in- Pro Cornelio libro iiij®. 
uenitur:) Cicero in egia. 105 
Cicero in pompeiana 
Cicero in contione Metelli 
Cicero pro gallio 
Reper. Cicero pro .L. Fonteio. 
Translationes quas fecit ex libris grecis 110 
Translatio Protagorae Platonis. 
Translatio Timei Platonis 
Translatio phoenomanse arati 
Translatio economici Xenophontis. 
Prologus in- Translatio duarum pulcherrimarum orationum Eschinis 115 
uenitur et Demosthenis, sed/ adinuicem fulminantium. 
Ciceronis uolumina epistolarum, quibus caremus hec sunt. 
Ad Cesarem dictatorem, uolumina. 
Ad Cesarem iuniorem uolumina. 
Ad filium suum uolumina. 120 
Ad Cornelium nepotem uolumina. 
Ad matium uolumina. 
Ad Cornelium Balbum uolumina. 
Ad .A. hircium uolumina. 
Ad .C. oppidum uolumina. 125 
Ad Pansam uolumina. 
In quodam Monasterio dacie ex ordine cistersiensium 
sunt, ut multi af/firmant .x. decados .T. liuil in quinque 
codicibus uetustissimis ex litte-/ris longobardis:— 
Curandum est summa uigilantis: ut illa preclara uolumina 130 
in lucem pro-/deant, relinquantque illam imperitam! 
incultam barbariem. Excitanda/ sunt ab inferis .M. 
Varronis clarissima opera:—Item :— 
Hystoriae Cornelii nepotis 
Hystoriae festenellanae. 135 
Hystoriae Plinii Secundi de gestis germaniae libri .x. & 
romanarum rerum libri xxx. Item. 
extat non/ | Hystoriae Cornelii taciti libri xxx. Praeterea:— 
integre. Cornelii Celsi preclara opera, & de agricultura, et in 
Reperitur in _—rhetorica, & de re/ militari, & in medicina, & pene in 140 
medicina? omni genere litteraturae. 
Catonis Censorii de originibus & innumerabiles alii, quos 
si prosequi ue-/lim, multis uoluminibus opus est:— 
UNIVERSITY oF CINCINNATI 


1 Corrected from imperitiam. 
2 In right margin of manuscript. 


CAESAR AND THE AMBRONES 
(Suetonius Iulcus ix. 3) 
By Monroe E. Devurscu 


In connection with the superior coniuratio of 66-65 B.c., Suetonius 
gives us on the authority of the elder Curio and Marcus Actorius 
Naso certain details of the plots made by Gnaeus Piso and Caesar. 
Suetonius’ account (Julius ix. 3) closes as follows: pactumque ut 
stmul forts tlle (i.e. Piso), 7986 (i.e. Caesar) Romae ad res novas 
consurgerent, per tAmbranos et Transpadanos; destitutum utriusque 
consilium morte Prsonis.' 

The tribes from which aid was expected in this revolution were the 
people beyond the Po and the Ambrani.? Scholars have struggled 
with the latter name for centuries. If the manuscripts have pre- 
served the correct spelling, all we can say is that we have here a tribe 
mentioned, as far as we know, nowhere else in classical literature, and 
the connection of which with Caesar or Piso or both is, of course, 
equally unknown. If we are content with this, the problem is solved. 

But scholars have not been content, and as a result a long list of 
conjectures for Ambranos has seen the light of day. Among these 
are the following: 

Lambranos Sabellicus (the vulgate reading)® 
Ambrones Ed. Bonon. 1488, Beroaldus 


Ambronas Oudendorp 
Ambarros Urlichs 
Arvernos Mommsen 
Campanos Madr 
Umbros Burmann 


1 Text of Ihm. 

3 Ambranos appears in all important MSS; certain MSS, referred to by Torentius 
and Oudendorp, read Ambrones. 

3 All editions up to and including the year 1802 to which I have had access read 
Lambranos, save that Oudendorp (1751) has in his text Ambranos, though he strongly 
advocates the reading Ambronas; Ambranos is also found in Roth, Preud’homme, and 
Rolfe. Ihm in both editions daggers Ambranos. Baumgarten-Crusius (followed by 
the Delphin classics and the Bibliotheca Classica) and Bremi read Ambronas. Other 
readings mentioned as appearing in early editions are Umbranos and Lubranos. For 
discussions of the passage see: Halbertsmae Adversaria Critica, p. 168; Madvig, 
Adversaria Critica, II, 571; Mommsen, Rémische Geschichte, III’, 179; L. Urlichs, Zu 
Suetonius Iul. 9 in Eos, II (1866), 181; F. A. Wolf, Kleine Schriften, I, 112. 
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The main argument (in some instances, the only argument) for 
most of these proposals is the fact that they are easy paleographically. 
Lambranos, for example, does not exist as the name of a tribe, but is 
manufactured from the name of the river Lambrus. 

The simplest suggestion is that of Beroaldus, Ambrones, or, better 
still, the other form Ambronas.' Paleographically it is excellent; the 
a and the o are merely interchanged, and the change is the easier 
through the influence of the ending -anos in Transpadanos. 

Who then were the Ambrones?* They were a tribe whose 
previous abode is unknown, which participated in the southern 
expedition of the Cimbri and the Teutons, and in alliance with them 
fought against the Romans. They defeated Manlius and Caepio 
in 105 B.c., but were overwhelmingly defeated in their turn by 
Marius at Aquae Sextiae three years later. The sources are: Livy 
Epitome 68; Strabo iv. 183; Festus ep. 17; Vegetius de re Militari 
iti. 10; Orosius v. 16; Plutarch Marius 15, 19, and 20; Dio xliv. 42 
and 1. 24; Eutropius v. 1.’ 

All the sources quoted agree in joining them with the Cimbri 
or Teutons or both in the warfare against the Romans; their defeat 
and destruction are clearly set forth. Who, then, would these Am- 
brones in the passage in Suetonius be, and why should they be 
linked with Caesar in this conspiracy? In answer Oudendorp says: 
“vix ullum mihi est dubium, quin transpositis modo litteris legi 
debeat Ambronas, reliquias latrocinantium Gallorum, quos Marius 
delevit.”” To be sure, there may have been reliquiae of this tribe in 
Caesar’s day; we recall, however, that the defeat at Aquae Sextiae 
was a crushing one, and the loss of life was heavy. Indeed, nowhere 
are any reliquiae mentioned. 

Paleographically, the substitution of Ambronas is admirable, 
but the difficulty lies, first, in finding any tribe of this name in 
existence after the battle of Aquae Sextiae and, second, in seeing 
8. connection between it and Caesar. 

1 Ambronas is the form of the accusative in the only Latin passage where the 


accusative is used, Orosius v. 16. 1; it is interesting to note that, in this passage in 
Orosius, MS D, has ambranus for Ambronas. 


2 The o is long in Plutarch Marius 15 (bis), 19 (ter), and 20 (bts), and in Strabo iv. 
183; it is short in Dio xliv. 42. 4 and I. 24. 4. 


3 Pauly-Wiseowa, I (1894), 1808. 
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The solution is to be found, I believe, in Plutarch Marius 19. 
There we are told that at the opening of the battle of Aquae Sextiae 
the Ambrones, more than thirty thousand in number and the most 
warlike part of the army opposing the Romans, advanced to the - 
fray, shouting often in unison ‘‘Ambrones,’’ the name of their tribe, 
either in order to give one another encouragement or to frighten the 
enemy. The first of the Roman army to go against them were the 
Ligurians, and when they understood what it was the Ambrones were 
shouting, ἀντεφώνουν καὶ αὑτοὶ τὴν πάτριον ἐπίκλησιν αὐτῶν εἶναι" 
σφᾶς γὰρ αὐτοὺς οὕτως κατὰ γένος ὀνομάζουσι Λίγυες. And again 
and again the combatants on each side, Plutarch tells us, shouted 
back the name “Ambrones”’ at their antagonists. 

In other words, the name Ambrones was used not only by the 
allies of the Cimbri and the Teutons, who were destroyed by Marius, 
but was also used by the Ligurians, the allies of Marius in this 
sweeping victory, and it is of the latter that I believe Suetonius is 
speaking. We do not need to have recourse to hypothetical reliquiae, 
for these Ambrones were the victors, and we are speaking of a time 
a little less than forty years after this victory. 

The question, whether the statement concerning the relationship 
of the Ligurians and the Ambrones is true, does not concern us. 
It was apparently a tradition accepted by the Ligurians, and it there- 
fore affected them precisely as if it were true. 

Why, it will be asked, should these Ligurians have been ready 
to unite with Caesar in this plot? Because Caesar was by marriage 
Marius’ nephew! and assumed the réle of his “political heir.’ It 
would then be highly natural for them to link themselves most closely 
with the kinsman and successor of their victorious leader of forty 
years before. 

It was, indeed, during these very years that Caesar was stressing 
his relationship to Marius.* During his quaestorship (68 or 67 B.c.); 


1 Plutarch Caesar 1; Dio xliii. 4.2; Bell. Afr. 32. 3. Velleius Paterculus ii. 41. 2 
speaks of Caesar as C. Mario sanguine coniunctissimus, and Nicolaus of Damascus (14) 
SAYS: προσήπτετο γὰρ τὸ γένος τὸ Καίσαρός re καὶ rd Maplov..... 

2 Sihler, Annals of Caesar, p. 62; cf. Plut. Caes. 6: ταύτην (i.e. the Marian party) 
ἀναρρῶσαι καὶ προσαγαγέσθαι βουλόμενος (‘‘ wishing to revive it and attach it to him- 
self’’). Note also Plutarch Martius 6. 

3 We remember that Caesar’s start in public life was given him by Marius and 
Cinna in 86 8.c. when through their influence Caesar was chosen as flamen dialis (Vell. 
Pat. ii. 43; Suet. Jud. 1). 
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it will be recalled, he delivered the funeral oration of his aunt, 
Marius’ widow,! and περὶ τὴν ἐκφορὰν ἐτόλμησεν εἰκόνας Μαρίου 
προθέσθαι, τότε πρῶτον ὀφθεῖίσας μετὰ τὴν ἐπὶ Σύλλα πολιτείαν... .. .? 
During his aedileship (65 8.0.) tropaea Gat Mari de Iugurtha deque 
Cimbris atque Teutonis olim a Sulla disiecta restituit;? Plutarch tells 
us that many shed tears of joy at the sight, καὶ μέγας ἦν ὁ Καῖσαρ 
ἐγκωμίοις alpdyevos, ws ἀντὶ πάντων ἄξιος [εἴη ὁ] ἀνὴρ τῆς Μαρίου 
ovyyevelas.* 

What more natural than that, at the very time when Caesar 
was stressing his position as Marius’ relative and successor, a people 
which had fought successfully with Marius in one of his greatest 
battles should feel enthusiasm for Caesar and be ready to follow 
him in his plots? What, moreover, more natural than that they 
should be spoken of by the name which recalled the victory and the 
tie with Marius? 

Ambronas is therefore, in my opinion, the correct reading; it 
refers, however, not to the tribe allied with the Cimbri and Teutons, 
but to the Ligurians who fought with Marius in that great battle. 

Oudendorp, Baumgarten-Crusius, and Mommsen in their dis- 
cussions of the passage mention, in passing, the fact that the name 
Ambrones was also used by the Ligurians, but none of them pauses to 
consrder whether it may not be this people that Suetonius refers to 
in telling of the plans of the conspirators. 

The reading Ambronas is not only an easy one paleographically, 
but gives us the clue to the tie which linked these Ligurians to 
Caesar. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


1Suet. Jul. vi. 1. 3 Plut. Caes. 5. 
8 Suet. Jul. xi. See also Plut. Caes. 6 and Vell. Pat. ii. 43. 4. 
*Plut. Caes. 6. 


STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 
Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Stratton! 


DENTAL TERMINATIONS II. 2 


Worbs IN -wy, -ovros? 
By Caru Ὁ. Bucx 


The words in -wy, -ovros are nearly all of participial formation, 
but isolated from the verb-system in form or use or both; a few are 
the result of transfer from »y-stems. They comprise a number of 
simple nouns and adjectives, a group of adjective compounds with 
participial form as second member, and numerous proper names. 

1. Semple nouns and adjectives.—The oldest of these, in point of 
isolation from the verb is ὁδούς, which represents a form that is in 
origin a participle of ed- ‘eat,’ but had already become an ordinary 
noun ‘tooth’ in the parent-speech. (cf. Skt. dant-, Lat déns, Goth. 
dunpus, etc.). The nominative ὁδούς, parallel to διδούς from *d:dérrs, 
preserves the normal IE. nominative formation for stems in -ont-, 
while all the other words to be mentioned accord with the usual 
Greek inflection of thematic participles with nominative in -wy 
(probably a Greek innovation due to the influence of y-stems). 
The latter occurs in the Ionic form ὁδών (Hdt., Hippoc.), and in the 
compounds χαυλιόδων, etc.,? which as adjectives, though often 


1 See Introductory Note, CP. 5. 323 ff. 


2 Exclusive of ordinary participles belonging to the regular verb-system. Included 
are also ὁδούς, ὀδόντος, words with gen. -wrros, and feminines in -ouga. 

?The modern lexicons and grammars give -ὀδους as the normal form of com- 
pounds, -όδων as the exceptional. The discussion in Lobeck, Paralip. 248, s0 com- 
monly cited, gives no adequate picture of the facts. A recent comment on ἀργιόδων, 
Ap. Rh. 2. 820, states that “" ἀργιόδους is the Hom. form.”” But as a matter of fact 
the two Homeric compounds of this kind, ἀργιόδοντ- and xapxapédorr-, occur only 
in the oblique cases; likewise τριόδοντ- in Pindar, μονόδοντ- in Aeschylus. The 
earliest quotable nominative singular form is χαυλιόδων Hes. Sh. 387 (also in Hdn. 
2. 730. 16), and the next is κυνόδων Epich. 29 Kaibel. Eight of these compounds occur 
frequently in Aristotle, but the only nominative singular forms are σινόδων H.A. 591b 
5,9; 598a 10 (with variants συνόδων, συνώδων), and καρχαρόδων H.A. 501a 22 (80 to be 
read, with C*). From later times we have καρχαρόδων Theocr. 24. 85, ἀργιόδων Ap. Rh. 
2. 820, ἐριώδων Hesych., ἀμφώδων and κρατερώδων Hdn. 2. 730. 15, and the significant 
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used substantively, were more especially influenced by the parti- 
ciples. 

γέρων agrees precisely with Skt. jarant- ‘decayed, infirm, old, an 
old man’ (cf. also Avest. zaurvan- ‘old age’), which is in origin a 
participle of jar- ‘waste away,’ but shows the specialized meaning 
already in the Veda, where jarant- is contrasted with yuvan- ‘young.’ 
ἑκών is in origin a participle of the root seen in Skt. vac- ‘be eager, 
will.’ Hom. ἀκέων, used like the adverb ἀκήν ‘softly, silently,’ 
and sometimes indeclinably with feminine or plural subject, is formed 
to ἀκήν after the analogy of participles, as if from a verb ἀκέω 
(ἀκέοις in Ap. Rh. 1. 175 is only an artificial back-formation from 


Hom. ἀκέων). Similarly Hom. ἐγρηγορόων to éyphyopa, as if from a 
present in -dw. 

Original y-stems, with transfer to yr-declension are: λέων (cf. fem. 
λέαινα), ἄκων ‘javelin’ (cf. &xawa ‘thorn’), θεράπων (cf. θεράπαινα), 
and δράκων (cf. δράκαινα). κρέων, Hom. κρείων, would be a further 
example, if taken as an original comparative=Skt. creyas- ‘fairer, 
better, distinguished.’ But against this see Osthoff, Morph. Unt. 
6. 94, who assumes rather a participle of the same root, namely 


statement of Eustathius, 854. 13 ff., who, after mentioning ὁδούς, proceeds: εὕρηται 
δὲ καὶ ὁδών, ἐξ οὗ καὶ προόδων ...., καὶ ὁ χαυλιόδων καὶ ἀμφόδων καὶ ὁ χαλκόδων καὶ τὰ 
τοιαῦτα. Over against this evidence for -ων, we have τριόδους Ath. 454d, μυριόδους 
Anth. P. 9. 285. 2, Monodus Festus 135, σινόδους Heaych., μεγαλόδους E.M., rpoddous 
Poll. 2. 96 (where Bethe now reads προόδων); further μονόδους, κυνόδους, etc. Ps. Hdn. 
Epim. 208, under the canon that such compounds end in -d8ous or -@8w». This canon 
of unknown authorship, unsupported by any other grammarian, and obviously false 
in its elimination of -όδων, has been handed down to modern times. The facts show 
clearly enough that -d8ous is only a late form due to the influence of the simplex. 
This led further to nom. -acc. neut. -d8our beside the normal -odo», the former a frequent 
MS variant in Aristot. H.A., but one to be rejected. Cf. also Solmaen, Beitr. sur 
griech. Wortforschung 30. 

As regards forms in -wéopr-, the most certain is ἀμφώδοντ-, frequent in Aristot. 
H.A. with consensus of MSS, while these vary between τριόδοντο and τριώδοντ-, 
and similarly for other compounds. Cf. also ἀμφώδων, κρατερώδων Hdn. 2. 730. 15, 
ἐριώδων, χαλώδοντας Hesych., προώδων Bekker Anec. 58. Apart from ἀμφώδων, which 
on account of ἄμφω is a special case, these are less usual and later than forms in -οδων. 
While they are examples of the well-known lengthening in composition (Wackernagel, 
Dehnungsgesetz der griech. Composita), they are not on a par with the compounds that 
show early and uniform lengthening, like those of ὄνυξ or ὄνομα (always -ὥνυξ, -ὦνυμος 
from Homer on). They belong rather to the later stratum of imitative lengthening, 
which is also recognised by Wackernagel, op. cit. 54. Wackernagel, it is true, finds 
evidence of early lengthening in Χαλκώδων, whence Hom. Χαλκωδοντιάδης. But the 
derivation of this name from ὁδούς is far from obvious semantically, still lees s0 that 
of the river name Θερμώδων. 
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*xpe,-ovr-, whence κρέων, while Hom. κρείων would be a case of 
metrical lengthening like rveiwy, etc. 

Hom. μεδέων ‘ruler’ is isolated in form as well as in use, likewise 
Hom. μέδων inasmuch as only the middle μέδομαι is in use in Homer. 
So also τένων ‘tendon,’ from a simple thematic *révw, not the actual 
relyw. xeddovres ‘beams of the loom’ is of uncertain origin, but 
perhaps ‘risers,’ from the root seen in Lith. kelti ‘raise’ and the 
derivatives κολωνός, Lat. collis, etc. κνώδων ‘edge of the sword,’ 
though called a compound by the ancient grammarians and no 
doubt popularly associated with ἀμφώδων, etc., is from a *xnwdw 
‘scratch, bite,’ cf. κνώδαλος and κναδάλλεται᾽ κνήθεται Hesych. 

Various other words are in form normal participles of existing 
Greek verbs, and are isolated only by their specialized use, as αἴθουσα 
(αἴθω), &yxovea, ἔγχουσα name of a plant (ἄγχω, but the application 
is not apparent), ἐπισείων ‘streamer of a ship’ (ἐπισείω), πρέπων Name 
of a fish (rpéxw ‘be conspicuous’ ἢ), ἄρχων (ἄρχω), ὁρίζων (ὁρίζω). 
There is of course no clear line between the last-mentioned words 
and many other participles which may be used substantively in 
special senses, e.g. ὑποτείνουσα ‘hypotenuse,’ réxovres ‘parents,’ 
etc. But I have included in the word-list only the most conspicuous 
cases, such as are generally given a separate place in the lexicons. 

2. Compounds like dodofpovéwy.—Compounds in which the 
second element is an active participle represent a type that is not 
common in the earlier stages of the Indo-European languages and is 
probably not inherited from the parent-speech. In Sanskrit, com- 
pounds are formed freely from the passive participle in -¢a-, but 
“other participles only seldom occur as finals of compounds” (Whit- 
ney, Skt. Gram., §1273d). The Rigveda has some examples with 
adverbial first element, as su-vidvdrs- ‘knowing,’ while those with 
a noun as first element, like brahma-vidvdiis- ‘Brahman-knowing,’ 
divi-sprcant- ‘touching the sky,’ occur later, and become frequent 
in the epic. Cf. Wackernagel, Altind. Gram. 2, 193 ff., Delbriick, 
Altind. Syntaz 76. In Latin, frugiferens (Lucr.) beside usual frugifer, 
arqui-tenens (Naev., Acc.), suavi-loguens, signi-tenens (Enn.), and 
others (cf. Stolz, Hist. Gram. 423, Grenier, Etude sur la formation des 
composés nominaux dans le latin archaique, 133 ff.) are poetical 
formations. In most of the Germanic languages the type is rare 
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in the early period. It is virtually unknown in Gothic, for bloba- 
rinnandet is a direct transfer of αἱμο-ρροῦσα, and in the often cited 
garda-waldands ᾿οἰκοδεσπότης᾽ the second element is a substantivized 
participle like gibands ‘dérns’ (not ᾿διδούς᾽) and others that are 
distinguished from the true participles by their strong inflection. 
It is only occasionally found in Old Norse, Old High German, and 
Old Saxon. But it is very common in Old English poetry, e.g. 
helm-berend ‘helmeted,’ rond-hebbend ‘shield-bearer,’ sé&-libend 
‘gea-farer,’ etc. (cf. Grimm, Deutsche Gram. 2. 580 ff.); and it has 
now become commonplace in German (hetl-bringend, hals-brechend, 
etc.), as in English (fruct-bearing, blood-curdling, etc.). In general, 
then, we have to do with a secondary type, in which the participle 
has replaced the agent-noun of the inherited type. At first there 
was some difference in feeling, the participle indicating action or 
condition at a particular time rather than a general characteristic. 
But this distinction was not maintained. Cf. Jacobi, Compositum 
und Nebensatz 22 ff., Delbriick, Vergl. Syntax 3. 156 ff. 

In Greek this type was never widely productive, and, apart from 
proper names, is virtually confined to poetry. But it is one that 
should be recognized, however doubtful we may be in individual 
cases.: The more probable Homeric examples are: xapnxopdwvres 


1 Both Jacobi and Delbrick in their discussion of the type are reluctant to recog- 
nize ita existence in Greek. Jacobi says: ‘‘Ausser καρη-κομόωντες, einer Zusammen- 
rickung, und νουν-εχόντως, offenbar zu Alterem vour-exfs gebildet, finden wir nur 
part. der Denom. von καρποφόρος, rovrorépos, etc. Erstim Lateinischen und Deutschen 
werden Compp. mit dem Part. praes. hiufiger.’’ Delbriick disposes of SoAodpovawr as 
the participle of a denominative from δολόφρων, and mentions κάρη κομόωντες, δάκρυ 
χέων, as written by Nauck, under ‘'Participia in unechter Komposition.’’ But the 
so-called ‘‘unechte Komposition”’ may be just as genuine, only of a less primitive 
type than that of the stem compounds, and it is well that Brugmann in the Grundriss 
has dropped the term. There is of course the important practical difference from stem 
compounds that the compounds which rest upon fixed juxtaposition are not so readily 
distinguishable from phrases not yet fully unified. Hence the disagreement, among 
both ancient and modern commentators and in the manuscripts, as to καρηκομόωντες 
vs. κάρη κομόωντες. But, while there is definite reason to prefer δάκρυ χέων, since we 
find also δάκρυα χέων, κατὰ δάκρυ χέουσα, there is every probability that the fixed καρη- 
κομόωντες and several others were actually felt as compounds and should be so written 
(as they are in Ludwich’s text). In the case of δολοφρονέων, οἷο. the ambiguity is a 
different one, but composition with -φρονέων is on the whole more probable than 
derivation from -ῴρων (in which case, however, they would not necessarily imply 
actual derivative verbs, but would belong under 3, below), unless one rejects on prin- 
ciple this type of composition in Greek. Whereas, there is ample corroborative 
evidence for it in the numerous proper names in -φῶν and others to be discussed below. 

Stolz, Wien. Stud. 25. 236 ff., defends the recognition of this type of Homeric 
compounds and especially the analysis εὐ-φρονέων, δολο-φρονέων, etc. But he goes 
too far in including, as if containing actual participles, ὀλιγοδρανέων, ὀλιγηπελέων, 
which are to be understood quite otherwise. See under 3, below. 
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(whence εὐκομόωντα Q. Sm.), πασιμέλουσα, λιγυπνείων, εὑρυρέων, 
ἀενάων, εὐναιετάων, and ἀ-, ἀλλο-, εὖ-, δολο-, χαλι-φρονέων. From 
later poets: σπυριφλέγων Eur. (cf. Πυριφλεγέθων Hom.), πυρπνέων 
Eur., ἀειζώων Callim.+, ἐυκτυπέων Q. Sm., ὑψιθέων Anth. P., τρωγλο- 
δύων Batr. Further, despite the substantive use of κρείων and 
μέδων, their compounds belong here in feeling, as εὑρυκρείων Hom., 
θεμισκρέων Pind., ἁλικρείων Eust., ὑψιμέδων Hes.+, ἁλιμέδων 
Aristoph., ete. The late βαθυρρείων Ap. Rh., ἐυρρείων Christod. are 
artificial substitutes for βαθύρροος, ἐυρρέης under the influence of 
Hom. -xpelwy, -rvelwy. Plutarch has δυσανιῶν (ἀνιάω). 

3. Compounds (apparent) like dvcperéwy.—These represent a 
quite different type from the preceding. They are neither com- 
pounds of actual participles nor participles of existing derivatives of 
compounds. They are formed from, and as convenient variants of, 
adjective compounds, without the intervention of derivative verbs, 
but directly, after the analogy of participles which do belong to 
actual derivative verbs. They are nearly all Homeric words, with a 
few imitations in later writers. Thus (Homeric, unless otherwise 
noted): δυσμενέων, ὑπερμενέων beside δυσμενής, ὑπερμενής, θυμηγερέων 
beside ὁμηγερής, περισθενέων = περισθενής (80 ὀλιγοσθενέων Bacch. 
5. 152), ὑπερηνορέων (also Aristoph.; ἁγηνορέων Nonn.) τε ὑπερήνωρ, 
ὑπερηφανέων (finite forms in later writers) Ξε ὑπερήφανος, ὀλιγοδρα- 
νέων = ὀλιγοδρανής, ὀλιγηπελέων (whence κακηπελέων Nic.) = *bXyo- 
πελής or "ὀλιγήπελος, Oeorporéwy (also Pind.) Ξε 84]. θεοπρόκος, 
οἰνοβαρείων (whence οἰνοβαρέω Theogn.) Ξε οἰνοβαρής.32 


1 Οἱ. ἀνηπελίη᾽ ἀσθένεια Heaych., νηπελίο ‘be powerless’ Hippoc. Formed with 
composition lengthening from an “ἄπελος, cognate with ON. afl ‘strength.’ Prellwits, 
BsB. 24. 201, Brugmann, Grd. 2. 1. 363. 

2 A few of the adjective compounds compared are not quotable from Homer, 
namely (apart from ὑπερήνωρ, which oocurs as a proper name, and the assumed 
“ὀλιγήπελος) περισθενής (Pind.), ὑπερήφανος (Hes.), ὀλεγοδρανής (Aristoph.). But this 
does not prove that they are later formations, and I cannot agree with the position of 
Stols, Wien. Stud. 25. 237, who asserts that, for example, ὀλεγοδρανής is an abstraction 
from Hom. ὀλιγοδρανέων. 

There are other participial forms in Homer for which finite forms are lacking in 
Homer but common enough elsewhere, e.g., πυρπολέων. It is possible that some of 
these also belong here, the finite forms being actually of later origin and not acci- 
dentally lacking in Homer. But I have included only those in which the isolation or 
priority of the participle is beyond doubt. 
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Like the preceding, only formed after the analogy of participles 
of verbs in -dw, are Hom. ταμφανόων, ἀκροκελαυνίοων, ἀματροχόων. 
Cf. ὀγρηγορόων, above, p. 261. 

4. Personal names.—The chief contingents are furnished by the 
compounds in -μέδων, -λέων, -xpéwy, and -φῶν. The thirty-odd in 
“μέδων (or -μέδουσα) comprise both legendary and historical names. 
Of the latter, some are popular names, as Aao-, ἵππο- KXdo-, Διο-μέδων, 
but the majority are of infrequent occurrence. A few are applied to 
foreigners, a8 Θηρομέδων a Scythian, ᾿Ωρομέδων a Cilician, or are 
isolated poetical creations, as Ναυμέδων (Lyc.), Ὑδρομέδουσα 
(Batran.). 

Those in -\éwy include some fifteen historical Greek names 
(a few of these also legendary), further the comic ᾿Βρεβινθολέων 
(Alciphron), and the semi-Greek name of the Paeonian king Αὐδωλέων 
(so IG. 2. 312, 313, and on coins), which appears as Αὐτολέων in 
Plutarch. ’Emt\éwy, only Schol. Ap. Rh. 1. 156, is regarded as an 
error for ’ExiXaos, though in type it is unobjectionable (cf. ᾿Αντιλέων). 
Δυκολέων Aristot. Rhet. 3.10, doubted by Pape, is confirmed by IG. 
δ. 2. 274. 23. 

There are some twenty-five names in -xpéwy, all but three (Aeét-, 
Πρωτο-, Ὕψι-) historical. These occur in the Aegean islands and Asia 
Minor (also Abdera, Byzantium), but rarely, if at all, in continental 
Greece. The regular form is -xpéwy. The Homeric -xpelw» occurs 
in Πολυκρείων IG. 12. 5. 571. 8, if the reading is correct (see editor’s 
note). The contracted -κρῶν is rare and late. Apart from Δεξικρῶν, 
Ἑρμοκρῶν Hdn. 2. 735. 28, it is attested in late Rhodian, as ‘Eppoxpar' 
IG. 12. 1. 46. 219; 107. 20, IG. 12. 3. 50 (Telos, where the dialect 
was Rhodian), ‘Aynoupay IG. 12. 1. 632, ᾿Αστυκρῶν IG. 11. 714 
(also a Rhodian), all with gen. -wyros by analogy of the nominative 
and of -φῶν, -φῶντος. For the curious nominatives ‘Eppoxpnuy, 
Τιμοκρηυν IG.12. 3. 34. 25-28, cf. SGDI. 3488 note. Rhod. Ἑρμακρέων 


1 Bechtel, SGDI. 3488, asserts that -xpwy is shortened from -xpérys and has nothing 
to do with -xp&e»; likewise in his Hist. Pereonennamen, Ὁ. 164, he gives Ἑ ρμόκρων (sic) 
*‘ohne erkennbare Besiehung.”’ But there is no sufficient reason to doubt the identity 
of the Rhodian name with the ‘Epyoxp&y attested by Herodian. Bechtel is probably 
right, however, in regard to Καλλίκρων in a fourth-century Boeotian inscription, IG. 
7.3206 (nom. only; ed. -κρῶν), for here -xpéw» could only appear as -κρίων, and further- 
more names in -κρόων are unknown in Boeotian. 
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(Cic. Inv. 1. 30) = usual Ἑρμοκρέων is parallel to ‘Epuaxpdrns, Τιμα- 
kparys, etc. (CP. 13. 82). 

There are over seventy names in -φῶν (-φάων, -φόων), all historical 
(Anpo-, Aao- also legendary), a popular type in all parts of Greece. 
They are formed with the participle of @4(F)w, related to da(F)os 
and directly attested in φάε Hom. Od. 14. 502. A form with the αὶ 
was seen by Priscian on an ancient tripod at Constantinople (Gram. 
Lat. 1. 17. 15, 1. 254. 2), namely AHMO®AFON or AAMO®AFON. 
The uncontracted -φάων is seen in Δεμοφάον Kretschmer, Gr. Vasen- 
anschr. 142, Λαφάων Iambl. v. Pyth. 267, and is the regular Boeotian 
form, e.g. Καλλιφάων IG. 7. 1888c, 2787, Καφισοφάων ibid. 585, Εὐρυ- 
φάων thid. 21.3173, Εὐρουφάοντα ibid. 4177, Δαμοφάοντος iid. 1744, 
2115, 2446. The form with epic distraction, -φόων, -φόωντος (like 
Hom. ὁρόων, ὁρόωντος) is seen in Δημοφόων ἢ. Hom. 4. 234, 249, Q. Sm. 
12. 325, Callim. ap. Hdn. 2. 311.31, Λαοφόωντι Q. Sm. 6. 549, Ξενοφόων 
_ Timon ap. Diog. L. 2. 6. 10, Χαιρεφόων Matro. ap. Ath. 134e. Other- 
wise we find only the contracted -φῶν, the normal prose form except 
in Boeotian. 

Corresponding feminine forms are rare: ᾿Αριστοφῶσα IG. 2. 3503, 
Κλειφῶσσα in an inscription of Melos, Hermes 43. 175, Ἱοφῶσσα 
Pherec. ap. Hesych., Schol. Ap. Rh. 2.1123. The formto be expected is 
of course -φῶσα, like τιμῶσα. For Κλειφῶσσα Bechtel, loc. cit., com- 
pares Elean ἀνταποδιδῶσσα. Butsuch doubling of intervocalic o is 
extremely rare, and since ᾿Ιοφῶσσα is also the traditional reading 
(though corrected by Lobeck, Path. 41), there is probably something 
else involved, namely the influence of the feminines in or from -eova. 
Cf. the contracted place-names Τιλφῶσσα, Κηλῶσσα, Σκοτοῦσσα, etc. 
in which go is the proper spelling but interchanges with o—and 
also the following. | 

An older type of feminine to -φάων appears in the legendary 
Εὐρυφάεσσα, ἸΠασιφάεσσα, Τηλεφάεσσα. These are from an unthe- 
matic participial form -φάασσα like ᾿Επίασσα =’Emtotoa, with -ασσα 
replaced by -eooa after the analogy of the type χαρίεσσα. Cf. 
Ehrlich, KZ. 39. 563. 

The troublesome Εὐρυπῶν is explained by Bechtel, Hermes 51. 308, 
as a corruption of Eijpydayv which is the reading of Hdt. 8. 131. 
Βελλεροφῶν, Theocr. 15. 92, is mentioned here only because this 
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shortened form of Βελλεροφόντης was perhaps induced, certainly its 
accent as given, by the frequency of the names in -φῶν. 

There are five legendary names in -κόων, namely An-, Δημο-, 
Εὐρυ-, Ἵππο-, Λαο-κόων (cf. AAFOKOFON Priscian Gram. Lat. 1. 17. 
15).: Two of these occur also as historical names, namely Boeot. 
Λακόων BCH. 25. 360. 20, Λακῶν IG. 7. 585. 11 (ed. Λάκων), Chian 
Λεωκῶν, ᾿Αθηνᾶ 20. 216, and from Olbia Δημοκῶν Ditt. Syll.? 495. 
19.2 (Contracted forms, Ἱἱπποκῶν, etc., also given in Hdn. 2. 629. 4; 
915. 10.15.) Cf. also the related ἀμνοκῶν Aristoph. Eg. 264, and 
εὐρυκόωσα Euphor. in Et. M., Hesych. These names are commonly, 
and I believe correctly, connected with xoéw, here in the sense of 
‘watching over, guarding.’® But the question of the precise formal 
relation has not been plainly stated. For -κόων, -κόωντος cannot be 
the participle of xoéw, and even from a collateral xodw (cf. Hesych. 
κοᾷ, κοᾶσαι) the participle would be properly xodwy, xo@v, or with 
epic distraction κοόων (cf. Hom. βοῶν and Bodwy, Bodwryra). Since 
the names in -κόων belong to the epic tradition, they may possibly 
rest on -xoéwy, with hyphaeresis in the second number of the com- 
pound (cf. βοηθός from Bonféos). But more probably they come 
from κοῶν with the same shift of arrest that is familiar in Εὐμένης 
beside εὐμενής and many others. 

There are other occasional forms in -κων, -wyros which have 
nothing to do with the preceding, but are the result of transfer, to 
the vr-inflection, of hypocoristics like the frequent Ἡράκων, -wyvos.‘ 
Thus Ἡράκων, -wvros® IG. 2. 469. 123, IG. 12. 3.175, 177, ᾿Εξάκων, 


1 Of doubtful affinity to this group is Κιλλικόων quoted from Callimachus in the 
scholia on Κιλλικῶν Aristoph. Par 363, with Καλλικόων, evidently referring to the 
same notorious traitor, in a quotation from Euphorion, Hdn. 2. 915. 20. It is likely 
that the true form of the name, among its several variants, was Κιλλίκων and -κόων 
only a poetical fiction, favored by Λαοκόων, etc. 

2 Also ᾿Αρτικῶν (nom. only) Oest. Jhrh. 12.118 (Olbia). Ora hypocoristic ᾿Αρτίκων, 
like Καλλέκων, -ωνος, etc. (see below, footnote 4). 

8 Cf. Curtius, Gr. Etym® 152, and especially Usener, Rh. M. 53. 354. Miss 
Macurdy, JHS. 39. 66, thinks of the Lydian κανεὶς ‘ priestess.. 

‘Other such are: "Efdxwr, Ξενάκων, Δεινάκων, Εὐδαιμάκων, Πασάκων, Πεδάκων, 
Σιμάκων, Τειμάκων, Φιλάκων,---᾿Αθηνίκων, ᾿Απελλίκων, Θαρρίκων, ἹἹππίκων, ἸἸστίκων, 
Καλλίκων, Ματρίκων, Πουθίκων, Φιλίκων. 

5 Most editors accent, e.g., Ἡρακῶν, Ἡρακῶντος, in contrast to Ἡράκων, 
Ἡράκωνος. But there is no authority for this, apart from the doubtful ᾿Αθηνακῶν, 
and it is unlikely that the sporadic transfer to yr-inflection was accompanied by a 
shift of accent. Bechtel accents as above. 
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-wrros IG. 2. 465. 32, 16. 12. 9.839. 2, Delphin in Milet. 38 ὃ 5 (beside 
᾿Εξάκωνος ibid. bb, 66), ΞΙενάκων, -wvros IG. 12. 8. 180, Σιμάκων, -ωντος 
BCH. 5. 482.11, Πυθίκων, ὠντος SGDI. 5692 a 19, Νηρίκων, -wvrros 
IG. 7. 4149, ᾿Απελλίκων, -ωντος Strabo 609. ᾿Αθηνακῶν Hdn. 2.915. 11 
is doubtful (cf. Lobeck, Path. 316). Similarly, ᾿Ἐπιτρόφων, -wvros 
IG. 11.110. 7; 287. 1 (ed. -@», -Gvros) is probably a secondary form 
of an ᾽᾿Επιτρόφων, -wvos. 

The legendary Ἱπποθόων, -θόωντος may contain the participle 
of a "θοάω (cf. θοάζω), in which case the formal relation is the same 
as in the names in -κόων. The contracted form Ἱπποθῶν occurs also 
as an historical name Delphin. in Milet. 123. 8., Ins. Br. Mus. 415. 19, 
also Νικοθῶν Ins. Br. Mus. 1154. 32, Δειθῶν IG. 2. 803 f 17. 

Πολυσάων IG. 7. 2435. II. 19 (but Σάωνος SGDI. 2138) is formed 
with the participle of *cdfw (whence σάος, cadw). Likewise, with 
contraction, Δημοσῶν IG. 11.113. 4, etc. (a frequent Delian name), 
IG. 12. 1. 607, IG. 12. 8. 277. 107; 278. 65, Συλοσῶν Hdt., Strabo, 
etc. (accent attested Hdn. 2. 915. 9), Ἱεροσῶν Inscr. Pont. Euz. 
1. 2. 26. 78, 183, Ἡροσῶν ibid. 1. 114. 49.! . 

Other names compounded of a participle are the legendary 
Μητιάδουσα (Fadorr-, to ἁνδάνω), Οὐκαλέγων, Πυριφλεγέθων, the his- 
torical Πολυπρέκων, Πολυ(σ)πέρχων (σπέρχω; on the variant forms, | 
οἷ. Ditt. Syll. Orient. 1, Ὁ. 12), and Alciphron’s fictitious Zwpyexrvéwy, 
Tupvoxaipwr, Olvoxalpwrv, Στεμφυλοχαίρων (his Πατελλοχάρων, 
Τραπεζοχάρων are similar in feeling, but influenced by the com- 
pounds in -xaphs; cf. also οἰνοχάρων Anth. P. 11. 12 --οἱνοχαρής, 
but with a play on Χάρων»). 

Besides the compound names, such as have been thus far dis- 
~ eussed, there are others belonging to the class of originally simple 
names (as distinguished from the shortened forms of compound 
names, that is the “hypocoristics’’). In the first place, several of the 
substantives mentioned above, under 1, occur also as personal names, 
namely Ἄρχων, Γέρων, Δράκων, Θεράπων, Κρέων, Λέων, Μέδων. 
But there is also a special class, of growing frequency, culminating 

1 Other names included in this group by Fick-Bechtel 259 and Bechtel, Hist. 
Personennamen 397, are rather hypocoristics in -σων, -cwvos, parallel to Te\écur, 
Θεμίσων, etc. So certainly Boeot. Φιλόσων, -ωνος 1G. 7. 2466, ᾿Α»τίσων IG. 7. 1725 


(for -σάων remains unoontracted in Boeotian), and probably Rhod. Μεγάσων 
IG. 12. 1. 705. 13. 
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in the Roman period, which takes the form of simple participles not 
otherwise current as substantives. Like other simple names based 
upon appellative substantives or adjectives, they started as epithets 
or nicknames, and occur occasionally from the earliest period. 
Thus Φαόθων, Φαέθουσα, ’ApMovea in Homer, further the legendary 
Τελέων, the planet Στίλβων, the ships’ names ᾿Αγρεύουσα, ’Exirndaca, 
Εὐφραίνουσα, ᾿Ιοῦσα, Κρατοῦσα (also Ναυκρατοῦσα), Νικῶσα, Στεφα- 
vovoa, Στίλβουσα, Σώὠώζουσα, ἸΤρυφῶσα (16. 2, Index, p. 84), the dogs’ 
names Βρέμων, Φλέγων (Xen.), Θέων (Ael.), the witch Ἔμπουσα," 
the hetaera Θάλλουσα in the Middle Comedy (Ath. 587f). They 
often occur as names of slaves, as Παρμένων IG. 1. 324 and often in 
comedy, ᾿Ανθοῦσα, Πρέκουσα, Συμφέρουσα in Delphian manumission 
decrees, ᾿Εσιτνγχάνων, Συμφέρων, ᾿Αρέσκουσα in Thessalian manu- 
mission decrees, Βρύουσα, Θάλλουσα in Attic epitaphs, etc. But it 
is not true, as is sometimes inferred, that names of this type, 
apart from individual cases, are predominantly slave names, even 
in the pre-Roman period. Only a small proportion of all the 
occurrences refer to slaves. As names of the citizen class we find 
Παρμένων from the fifth century (e.g. Aeschin. 1. 157) on frequently, 
Παρμένουσα IG. 12. 8. 267. 8 (fourth cent.), Εὐάγων in Hippocrates, 
"Avrupépwy and ‘Tyraivwy in Aristotle (‘Ty:alywy also IG. 12. 9. 249 
A 250 [fourth cent.]), Κρατύνων IG. 2. 873 (fourth cent.), Θρασύνων 
IG. 12. 9. 246 A 148 (fourth cent.), Θαρρύνων IG. 2. 324 (275 B.c.), 
Θαρσύνων archon in Delos 261 B.c., ’Apxéwy frequent in Delos, as 
IG. 11. 114 (268 3.c.), and so on with increasing frequency down to 
the Roman period, when names like ᾿Αρέσκων, ’Apéoxovoa were 
commonplace in the citizen nomenclature of Athens. Without dis- 
tinguishing further between slave and citizen names, the remarkable 
growth of this type in Roman Imperial times may be seen from the 
fact that in JG. 2 there are only about fourteen occurrences (of 
which half fall to Παρμένων), while in 16. 3 there are more than a 
hundred. 


1 Ἕμπουσα Aristoph. Frogs 293, eto. Perhaps the ‘busy-body,’ from an *turw 
beside ἐμπάζω. Cf. Dem. de Cor. 130 where Aeschines’ mother is said to be nick- 
named ἝἜμπουσα, ἐκ τοῦ πάντα ποιεῖν καὶ πάσχειν καὶ γίγνεσθαι. Lagercrants’ dis- 
cussion of ἐμπάζομαι ΚΖ. 34. 396 ff., in which an “ἕμπω is also inferred, makes no 
mention of Ἔμπουσα, or of the probably related Elean forms ¢ywo:, éreywero from 
ἐμπάω. 
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The examples of such personal names which I have noted in 
inscriptions, with the addition of a few from literary sources, are as 


follows:! 


᾿Αμφέρων “Apy. Ed. 1908. 200. 2. 

᾿Ανθοῦσα IG. 2. 3463, IG. 14. 1697, 
SGDI, 2338. 

᾿Αντιμένων Ins. Br. Mus. 460. 

᾿Αντιφέρων IG. 12. 9. 1189. 25, 
Aristot. de Mem. 1. 

᾿Αρέσκων IG. 3 passim, IG. 5. 1. 
1398. 24, IG. 7. 2808. 15, IG. 
9. 2. 1344. 11. 

᾿Αρέσκουσα IG. 3 passim, IG. 7. 
3450, IG. 9. 2. 15, 19, IG. 14. 
1624, Ins. Pont. Eux. 236, 254. 

᾿Αρκέων IG. 11 passim, SGDI. 5692 
a 48, Ins. Br. Mus. 377. 21. 

᾿Ατιτάλλων Hdn. 2. 734. 30. 

Aigdvwy Papers Am. School 3. 380, 
407 (cf. Hdn. 2. 735. 15). 

(BAexwv) IG. 12. 9. 56. 32. Cf. 
Βλεποντίδας IG. 7. 865. 

Βρέμων IG. 3.1542, Q. Sm. 11. 41. 2. 

Bpvovoa IG. 2. 3562. 


(Ἐλπιζων) IG. 12. 3. 1238. 

Ἐλπιζουσα IG. 12. 2. 804. 

"Euxperwvy IG. 12.1. 764. 93, 926. 9, 
Ath. Mitt. 9. 261. 

Ἐπιών SGDI. 3549. 138, etc. 

Ἐπιμένων IG. 12. 1. 49. 49, 16. 12. 
9. 243. 9, 246 A 132. 

"Emrvyxdvov IG. 3 passim, IG. 
9. 2. 921, IG. 12. 5. 372, 880. 10, 
Tit. As. Min. 10, BCH. 35. 233. 

Etaiwy IG. 7. 345, 346. 

Εὐάγων Hippoc. Epid. 1. 20, SGDI. 
5144 (Otdyovros). 

Εὐέλθων IG. 2. 432e, IG. 11. 110. 
11, 115. 6, 601-3, 7G. 12. 9. 241. 
55, 246 A 25, EdéAGwy coins of 
Ephesus. 

Εὐπλόων BCH. 29. 525. 20. 

Εὐπρέπων IG. 12. 8. 26a. 

Εὐτυχοῦσα IG. 3. 1357. 

Εὐφέρων IG. 12. 9. 245 A 310. 


1 It has seemed worth while to give this list here, however incomplete it must be, 


to show the scope of a type which receives no distinct recognition as such and com- 
paratively slight representation in Fick-Bechtel and in Bechtel’s Hist. Personennamen. 
In the latter work this is partly due to the chronological limita set. But those names 
which are mentioned, such as Kpartywy, Θρασύνων, are mostly given in the first part 
(‘‘Vollnamen und Kosenamen’’), and not in the second part, where they certainly 
belong and would find suitable place under the various subheads. 

Names like 'Ε πιμένων, representing the participle of a compound verb, and likewise 
those like Kidépwr, even though a corresponding verbal compound does not exist. 
clearly belong to this type, rather than with the old compound names both parts of 
which are regular name words. 

Owing to the parallelism with names in -wy, -wvos, on which see below, p. 273, it is 
unsafe to include names which are quotable only in the nominative, e.g. Εὐδράων 
IG. 2. 803, Μέλπων IG. 8. 1197, 3271, early Attic Tpéuwror IG. 1. 482015, Περιφύγον 
IG. 1. 434. 12, early Euboean Στένδν, Τρίβον IG. 12. 9. 56. 374, 398, and the archaic 
Theran Εθέλον IG. 12. 3. 569. For most of these the probability is in favor of 
“ων, -wros. Even the presence of a corresponding feminine in -ovga is not wholly 
conclusive, cf. Μένουσα, but (usually) Μένων, -wros, Βρύουσα but Βρύων, -wros (at 
least once, otherwise nom. only). The few forms which I have nevertheless included 
without directly quotable »r-forms, are inclosed in parentheses. 
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Εὐφραίνων IG. 12. 5. 638, IG. 12. 9. 
245 Β 199, IG. 14. 580, CIG. 


389. 6, IG. 12. 7. 383, IG. 14. 
1644, 1761b, SGDI. 3729, Ins. 
Br. Mus. 180. 

@Gappwev IG. 2. 324, 380, IG. 3. 
1122, IG. 12. 9. 245 A 364, 246 
B 17. 

Θαρσύνων IG.7. 307, 1G. 11. 114.1, 
etc., IG. 12. 5. 883. 20, 885. 8, 
SGDI. 3254, 5554, 5616. 11. 

Θρασύνων IG. 12. 9. 246 A 148. 

Ἱμείρων IG. 12. 3. 390. 

Καθήκων IG.5.1.716 49, 86, 676. 19. 

Kparwev IG. 2. 873. 

(Κυδαίνων) IG. 12. 3. 40. 6. 

Λανθάνουσα IG. 14. 254. 

Μένων Q. Sm. 10.118. Cf. Mevor- 
vidas SGDI. 5149. 8. 55 

Méovoa 106. 12. 2. 352. 

Νήφων IG. 3. 1130. 


Παραβρύκων Ath. 4c. 

Παραβάλλων Paus. 6. 6. 3. 

Παραμένων IG. 12. 9. 56, 229, 319. 

Παρμένων IG. 2. 836, 55, etc., IG. 
7. 42. 25, ete., IG. 9. 1. 568, 
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924, IG. 9. 2. 157, ete., 16. 11. 
144. 16, etc., IG. 12. 8. 355. 10. 
390, 16. 12. 9. 56. 229, etc. 

Παρμένουσα 1G. 12. 8. 267. 8. 

Πρέπτων IG.3 passim, SGDI. 3647. 5. 

Πρέπουσα IG. 3. 2787, SEDI. 2192, 
2210. 

Σαίων IG. 12. 3. 34. 12. 

Σπένδων 106. 8 passim, IG. 9. 2.30.6, 
IG. 12. 5. 459, 908. Inschr. υ. 
Olymp. 78. 3. 

Σπένδουσα IG. 9. 2. 807, 967. 

Συγχαίρων Inschr. v. Olymp. 110. 

Συμφέρων IG. 3 passim, IG. 9. 2. 
15. 12, Ins. Br. Mus. 1043. 

Συμφέρουσα IG. 3 passim, IG. 9. 2. 
21. 11, 1G. 12. 8. 496. 4, IG. 14. 
2119, BCH. 22. 121. 

Σώζων IG. 3 passim, IG. 12. 5. 782. 

Σώζουσα IG. 3. 3370. 

Ὑγιαίων Aristot. Rhet. 3. 15, IG. 
12. 9. 249 A 250. 

Τρνφῶσα IG. 9. 2. 766, 1297. 22, 
IG, 14. 2246. 

Φέγγων IG. 12. 7. 126. 10. 

Φιλοῦσα I. 4. 613. 

Φλέγων IG. 5. 1. 180, Suidas. 

Φλέγουσα IG. 12. 9. 75. 


Xalpovoa IG. 14. 441. 
Χαριτῶσα IG. 14. 824. 


The preceding classification has left out of account certain 


legendary names the analysis of which is obscure, as Πελάγων (cf. 
πέλαγος), Κελάδων (cf. κέλαδος), Xadxwdwv,' Παμπάδων Hdn. 2. 730.13 
(foreign ?), Κορέθων Apd. 3. 83, Πτελέων Apd. 3. 153, Κυριάνων Schol. 
Pind. Ol. 1. 127. Likewise foreign names, as Etruscan “Appwy 
(Etrus. Arnf, Lat. Aruns, Aruntis), Lycian Σαρτήδων, Galatian 
᾿Ορτιάγων, Bactrian Τενάγων (but nom. only, Aesch. Pers. 306), the 
probably Median ‘Apréywy (Hdn. 2. 729. 8; cf. “Aprayos), and those 


1The legendary Χαλκώδων, the place-name Θερμώδων, and the man’s name 
KOKOAON IG. 12. 9. 56.193, probably belong together, but the commonly assumed 
derivation from ὁδούς appears to me very doubtful. 
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in -@y, -wvros after the analogy of Greek names in -φῶν, etc., as 
Χαρναβῶν, king of the Getae, Hdn. 1. 23. 11, ‘Padapyav Ins. Pont. 
Euz. 50, 56, 58 (cf. Ῥαδαμσάδιος, Ῥαδάμσας, etc., all Iranian names), 
Egyptian Θῶν Hdn. 1. 395. 23; 2. 249. 4 ff., and Πετεχῶν frequent 
in the papyri. 

5. Place-names.'—A number of personal names occur also as 
place-names, as Γέρων, Δράκων, Λέων, Κελάδων, Πυριφλεγέθων, 
᾿Αλκιμέδων, ᾿Ωρομέδων, Κτησιφῶ. Ἡδυφῶν, a river in Assyria 
(Strabo 744), appears to be a Greek hame like Κτησιφῶν, though 
it is otherwise unknown and may be only a Hellenized form of a 
foreign name (cf. the wholly foreign Βελσεφῶ»). 

There are also place-names of the same type as the personal 
names ᾿Αρέσκων, etc., namely ‘Appbfwr, Διάγων, Παράγων, ‘EXicowr,? 
Ῥέώων, Στέφων, Ὕψίζων, ᾿Αρέθουσα, Θάλλουσα, Ieptppéovea, Στάζουσα.ὃ 

Others are of obscure origin, as ᾿Αχέρων, ᾿Ακίδων, ᾿Ακήδων 
(Hdn. 2. 730. 58, perhaps=preceding), Aéwy, Νέδων (Fick com- 
pares Skt. nadi stream), Καλάων, Μυλάων (Μυλόεις Hesych.), 
Θερμώδων. 

6. Interchange between vr- and v-inflection—The transfer from 
y- to vr-inflection in the case of λέων, etc. (above, p. 261) was pre- 
historic and complete. The occasional transfer in names like 
Ἡράκων, from -wvos to -wvros, has been mentioned above, page 267. 
The Lycian name Σαρπήδων has regularly -oves, and the occasional 
-ovros in Homer is secondary. σπάδων is said by the grammarians 
(e.g. Choerob. 2. 397. 31) to vary between -ovros and -wvros, and 
while in the sense of ‘eunuch’ -ovros is best attested (Philo de mud. 
nom. 173; Plut. Demetr. 25.31; Artemid. 2. 69. 251), this is probably 


secondary. 


1 The only ethnica noted are Γελέοντες, one of the Ionic tribes (whence Γελέων, 
eponymous ancestor, and also epithet of Zeus, JG. 3. 2. 6), and the foreign “Opovres. 


2 Paus. 8. 27. 7; 8. 29. 5, usually accented Ἑλισσών. Fick, BzB. 22. 51, points 
to the contrast between ’Axovyerés and ἀκούμενοςς But no such shift in the names 
based on active participles is otherwise known, and the MSS acoentuation here is not 
to be taken too seriously. It probably rests on the correction of scribes (so actually 
in the Leyden MS 8. 29. δ), who thought Ἑλίσσων violated a canon of the grammarians 
regarding the accent of place-names in -σων. Cf. the mechanical rules for the accent 
of words in -ow» in Hdn. 1. 36. 1 ff., where Ὀλοοσών is given as typical for names of 
cities. 

8 There are other names in -ovga, as TéiAdovea, which are certainly or probably 
later forms of -οὖσσα and will be discussed in connection with words in -des. 
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The principal interchange is that due to the parallelism between 
proper names in -wy, -ovros and the still more numerous class in -ων, 
-wvos. Names which properly belong to the former class may show 
forms in -wvos, these being especially common in northern Greece, 
notably in Thessaly and Delphi. 

Aéwy, -ovros, and so in compounds, but also Aéwvos IG. 12. 9.1048, 
Adwvos and ’Axpoddwvos Ath. Mitt. 27. 334 (Acarnania), Δέωνος and 
᾿Αντιλέωνος SGDI. 2513 (᾿Αντιλέωνος also 2508), ᾿Αγρολέωνος IG. 9. 2. 
216, Nexodéwvos IG. 9. 1.360.9, Πανταλέωνος IG. 9. 2, p. xi, No. 3, Τιμο- 
λέωνος SGDI. 2294 B, IG. 2. 550. 22 (this also a Delphian decree). 

Names in -xpéwy, -ovros, but Δαμοκρέωνος IG. 12. 1. 1034. 7. 

Names in -φῶν, -ὥντος, but Ξενοφῶνος IG. 4. 764. 4, ᾿Αλκιφῶνος 
IG. 9. 1. 487. 19, Δαμοφῶνος IG. 9. 2. 66, καλλιφῶνος BCH. 21. 288, 
Θευφῶνος, Τιμοφῶνος Jhb. Suppl. 10. 93. 

Ἄρχων, -ovros in Athens, 16. 2 passim, but -wvos at Delphi (nearly 
thirty times in SGDI, also in the Delphian decree IG. 2. 550. 24), 
further IG. 7. 2827, SGDI. 5018a 2, 5028 Ba 6, Polyb. 22. 13, etc. 

Παρμένων, -ovros, but -ωνος IG. 9. 1. 61. 15, also -ovos IG. 9. 2. 
224. 3 (-ONOZ) IG 12. 5. 354. 

Εὐέλθων, -ovros (above, p. 270), but -wros BCH. 35. 461. 24 
(Delphi), IG. 12. 1. 46. 298, 348. 

Εὐάγων, -ovros (above, p. 270), but -ωνος SGDI. 3758. 109, 120. 

Πολυσάων, -ovros IG. 7. 2435 IT 19, but -wros SEDI. 2138. 2. 

Γέρων, -ovros SGDI. 5545. 26, but -wvos SGDI. 5543. 

Δράκων, -ovros, but Aeol. -ωνος Hdn. 2. 733. 16. 

Στίλβων, -ovros Plut. Mor. 430, but -ωνος zbid. 1029. Cf. Zrid- 
Bovea, but Boeot. Στιλβώνδας. 

Νέδων, -ovros a town, Strabo 360 (also Νεδούσιος), but Νέδων, 
-wvos, ἃ river, zbid. 353, 360. 

Méwy, -wvos regularly, but -ovros Q. Sm. 18. 118, and implied 
by Mevorriéas ΘΟ]. 5149. 8. 55. In this case the »vr-inflection is 
plainly secondary. 

Besides these variations in the same name, note the divergence 
between such pairs as ᾿Αρκέων, -ovros in Delos, but Φιλέων, -wvos in 
Melos IG. 12. 3. 1157, or Παραβάλλων, -ovros Paus. 6. 6. 3, but 
ἹὙχερβάλλων, -wvos SGDI. 4961 (cf. Ὑπερβαλλώνδας SEDI. 1954. 11), 
or between Μένων, Φέρων, Σάων with -wros and ᾿Αντιμένων, ᾿Αντιφέρων, 
Πολυσάων, with -ovros. 
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Καλάων [Ρ. 272. 
Μυλάων [Ρ. 272. 


ἀενάων Hom., Hes. [p. 264. 


Πολυσάων [p. 268. 
εὐναιετάων Hom. [p. 264. 
-pdwy see -φῶν 
Χαρναβῶν, -avros [p. 272. 
Στιλβων (pp. 269, 273. 
Στίλβουσα [p. 269. 
"Opridyew [p. 271. 
Διάγων [p. 272. 
Πελάγων [p. 271. 
Tedywv [p. 271. 
‘Apwrdéyov [p. 271. 


Παράγων [p. 272. 
Εὐάγων ([pp. 270, 273. 


Οὐκαλέγων [p. 268. 


Φλέγων, Φλέγουσα = [pp. 269, 271. 


Φέγγων [p. 271. 

Myridéovec . [p. 268. 

Κελάδων [pp. 271, 272. 

Παμπάδων (|p. 271. 

σπάδων Diod.+[p. 272. 
ἀπο- Suid. 

Λέδων [p. 272. 

μέδων Hom.+(p. 262. 

Μέδων, Μέδουσα [p. 268. 


_pider, -μέδουσαι [pp. 264, 265. 


Aa- see Aao- 
du- Aristoph. 
᾽Αλκυ- = (m., 7.) 
Καλλι- 

Ἐπι (f.) 
Ναυσι- 

᾽Αντι- 

Ἶφι- (m., 7 .) 
᾿Αμφι- (m., f ) 
ὑψι. Hes.+ 
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WORD-LIST 


Φυλο- (f.) 

Φυμο- 1G. 9. 2. 207c (cf. Nachr. 
G. G. W. 1908, 575). 

Ἵππο- (m., f.) 

typo- Nonn. 

"Yépo-  (f.) 


Θηρο- 

᾽Ακρο- IG. 9. 2. 217. 

Kuxpo- JHS. 11. 68. 

Προ- 

ὧρο- IG. 12. 5. 893. 

Awpo- Inscr. Pont. Eux. 2. 79. 
add. 

θαλασσο- (m.) Nonn., (f.) Alem. 

gwovro- Pind.+ 

Ilovro- (m., 7.) 

᾽Αριστο- 

Αὐτο- (m., 7.) 

Ναυ- 

Ἐύ- 

@ev- sce Θεο- 

ἰχθυ- Marc. Sid. 

Πολυ- Inscr. Pont. Eux. 1. 114. 
I. 15. 

Aopv- 

evpv- Pind., Emped. 

Εὐρν- (m., f.) 

@pacv- IG. 2, 3255. 

"Aorv- (m., 7.) 

Aco see Aao- 


Νέδων [p. 272. 
᾿Ακήδων [p. 272. 


1 Names in «“μέδουσα indicated by (/.) parallel names in -μέδων and -μέδουσα by 


(m., J.). 
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Σαρπήδων [pp. 271, 272. 

᾿Ακίδων (ρ. 272. 

Σπένδων, Σπένδονσα [Ὁ. 271. 
ὁδούς (Ion. ὁδών) Ηοχ.- ἰν. 260. 


-όδους (-όδων, -ώδων) [Ρ. 260, ftn. 3. 


ἄραι- Aristot. 

ἄργι. Hom., Ap. ΒΒ. 
χανλι. Hes.+ 

ép- Hesych. 

τρι- Pind.+ 

pupt- Anth. P.+ 
χαλκ- Hesych., Eust. 
λυκ- Galen. 

μεγαλ. E. M. 

dyxvA- Q. 8m.+ 
μνυλ- Eust. 

ἄν. Aristot. 


ow Archestr., Antiph., Aristot., 


Hesych. 
pov- Aesch. 
κυν- Epich., Aristot.+ 
συν- Epich.+ 
apo- Poll.+ 
καρχαρ- Hom.+ 
xpatep- Hesych., Hdn. 
wo(v)Av- Nic., Nonn. 
éév- Nonn. 
tpaxv- Apollon. Lex. Hom. 
déud- Aristot.+ 
Χαλκώδων [p. 261. 
KOKOAON fp. 271. 
Θερμώδων [pp. 261, 271. 
κνώδων Soph.-+-[p. 262. 
μεδέων Hom.+([p. 262. 
ταμ- Nonn.+ 
Μεδέων 
Θέων [Ρ. 269. 
ὑψιθέων Anth. P. [p. 264. 
ἀκέων Hom., ἃ. Hom. [p. 261. 
᾿Αρκέων = [p. 270. 
λέων Hom.+([p. 261. 


Λέων [Ρ. 268. 
-λέων [ΡΡ. 265, 278. 
Παντα- 
i IG. 9. 2. 535, SGDI. 48. 33. 
50, “Apx. "Ed. 1915, 9, BCH. 
30. 198. 


χαμαι- Aristot.+ 
Xapas- 
Ani- 


(Ἐπι: 
Xap IG. 11. 161 A 10. 
᾽Αντι- 


᾽Ἄρχι- IG. 4. 1877. 


μυρμηκο- Bept. 
Nexo- IG. 9. 1. 360. 9. 


"Apxo- Ath. Mitt. 27. 334. 20. 


Aavo- IG. 5. 2, p. xxxvii, 1. 124. 
povvo- Anth. P. 

"Aypo- IG. 9. 2. 216. 

ἐχθρο- Kaibel, Epigr. gr. 96. 5. 
Κηφισο- ᾿Αθηνᾶ 20. 209. 


Θρασυ- 

Αὐδω- IG. 2. 312, 313. 
Γελέων [p. 272. 
Γελέοντες [p. 272. 
xeXéovres Theocr.+[p. 262. 
ὀλιγηπελέων Hom. [p. 264. 
κακηπελέων Nic. [p. 264. 
Τελέων [p. 269. 
Πτελέων [p. 271. 
ὀλιγοδρανέων Hom. [p. 264. 
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ὑπερηφανέων [p. 264. 
περισθενέων Hom. [p. 264. 
ὀλιγοσθενέων Bacch. [p. 264. 
ὑπερμενέων Hom. [p. 264. 
δυσμενέων Hom. [p. 264. 
-ppovéwy [p. 264. 

ἀ- Hom.+ 


λιγνυ- Hom. [p. 264. 
ἐνκτυπέων Q. Sm. [p. 264. 
Ῥώων [Ρ. 272. 

Περιρρέονσα [Ρ. 272. 

ἀγηνορέων Nonn. [p. 264. 
trepyvopéwy Hom., Aristoph. [p. 264 
εὐρυρέων Hom., Pind. [p. 264. 
Στάζουσα [p. 272. 

Ἔλπίων, Ἐλπίουσα [p. 270. 
ὁρίζων Aristot.+-[p. 262. 
αὐτολυρίζων Luc. 

Ὑψζων [p. 272. 

᾿Αρμόζων [p. 272. 

Σώζων [p. 271. 

Σώζουσα pp. 269, 271. 

Θῶν, Θῶντος [p. 272. 

-θῶν see -θόων 

Φαέθων, Φαέθουσα [p. 269. 
Πυριφλεγέθων [pp. 268, 272. 
τυριφλεγέθων Agesianax ap. Plut. 
᾿Αρέθουσα [pp. 269, 272. 
Κορέθων [p. 271. 

αἴθονσα Hom.-+([p. 262. 
Εὐέλθων [pp. 270, 273. 
᾿Ανθοῦσα [p. 269. 

ἸἸοῦσα [p. 269. 

Εὐαίων [Ρ. 270. | 
κρέων, κρείων Hom.+[p. 261. 


Παγ- 

Ἦγε- SGDI. 5711. 9. 

Τελε- 

ἅλι- Eust. 

Πραξι- IG. 11. 150 a 14. 

Δεξι- 

Τιμασι- IG. 12. 2. 551. 

“Aynow- IG. 12. 1. 632. 

Παισι- IG. 12. 2. 646 a 15, 34. 

"Avre SGDI. 5104 c¢ 7. 

Ὕνι- 

Δαο- IG. 12. 2. 646 ὁ 49. 

᾿Αγλαο- 

Ποσειδο- 

Διο- Delphin. in Milet. 122 I 22, 
110. 

Neo- IG. 12. 5. 608 c([N]eo-, cf. 
Neoxpovridns, or [A]eo- = Aao-, 
cf. Δεο-φῶν 7). 

Νικο- 

Φιλο- IG. 12.1. 50. 37. 


Δᾶμο- 


«κρείων 866 -κρέων 

tippetwy Christod. [p. 264. 
βαθυρρείων Ap. Rh. [p. 264. 
ἐπισείων Poll. [p. 262. 
δυσανιῶν Plut. [p. 264. 
Ἔπιών [p. 270. 
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Merwy 

«κῶν 866 -κόων 

ἄκων Hom-+[p. 261. 

ἄκων see ἑκών 

Τριάκων Hdn. 2. 733. 23. 

Σιμάκων, -wvros [p. 270. 

Elevdxwy, -wvros [p. 270. 

᾿Αθηνάκων, -wvros [p. 270. 

"Efdxey, -wyros = [p 267. 

δράκων Hom.-+[p. 261. 
ju- Greg. Nas. 


ils axe κων Hom.+ 


Νηρίκων, -ὠντος [ρ. 270. 
᾿Αρέσκων, ᾿Αρέσκονσα [p. 270. 
Παραβρύκων [p. 271. 
Θάλλουσα [pp. 271, 272. 
πασιμέλουσα Hom. [p. 264. 
Φιλοῦσα [p. 271. 
Παραβάλλων [p. 271. 
᾿Ατιτάλλων = [p. 271. 
Βρέμων [p. 271. 

Κυριάνων [Ρ. 271. 
Λανθάνουσα ἴρ. 271. 
Αὐξάνων [p. 270. 
Στεφανοῦσα ἰ[ρ. 269. 
᾿ἘἘπιτυγχάνων [p. 270. 
Μένων [pp. 271, 273. 


᾿Αντιμένων = [p. 270. 


Παρμένων, Παραμένων [pp. 271, 273. 


Tlappévovoa [p. 271. 
των Hom.+[p. 262. 


ty- Ps.-Phocyl., Greg. Naz. 
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«τέγων-- 
Batr. 
paxpo- Anth. P. 
πρηῦ- Anth. P. 
(Kvéaivew) [p. 271. 
Ὑγιαίνων [p. 271. 


Pee aay -wyros Hom. [p. 265. 
«κόων (-x@v), -wyros [p. 267. 

Ani- 

Καλλι- 

Κιλλι- 

“Apri- Oecst. Jbrh. 12. 118. 

Aao-, Λεω- 

Λαοκόωσα 

Anpo- 

ἀμνοκῶν Aristoph. 


Ἵππο- 


Εὐρν- 

εὑρυκόωσα Euphor., Hesych. 
Εὐπλόων [p. 270. 
καρηκομόων, -wyros Hom. [p. 263. 
εὐκομόων, -ωντος Q. Sm. [p. 264. 
παμφανόων, -wrros Hom. [p. 265. 
ἐγρηγορόων Hom. [p. 261. 
-«φόων see -φῶν 
ἁματροχόων Hom. [p. 265. 
θεράτων Hom.-+[p. 261. 


xpwro- Bust. 
Θεράπων Ins. Br. Mus. 169 a.[p. 268. 
(Βλέπων) [p. 270. 
πρέπων Opp. Ael. [p. 262. 
IIpérwy, IIpérovea [p. 271. 
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Ἐμπρέτων [p. 270. 


Γέρων [p. 268. 


᾿Αμφέρων = [p. 270. 


Εὐφέρων [p. 270. 


«σῶν, -ὥντος (-σάων, -ovros) [p. 268. 


Navxparovoa [p. 269. 
τρωγλοδύων Batr. [p. 264. 
Χαριτῶσα [p. 271. 
Βρύουσα [p. 270. 
-φῶν, -Gvros; -φόων, -wvros; -φάων, 
-ovros [pp. 266, 273. 
Aa- see Λαο- 
Mera- IG. 12. 5. 136. 5. 
‘Aye SGDI. 3550. 5. 
Tpee- 
"Apxe- 8606 “Apye- 
Τηλε- 
Meve ’Apx. "Ed. 1910, 78. 18. 4. 
Χαιρε- 


Καρτε- IG. 9. 2. 1191. 

"Apxe-, ᾿Αρκε- (by dissim.) IG. 11. 
109, IG. 12. 9. 244 B 17. 

Κυδι- IG. 12. 5. 609. 238. 

Κλειφῶσσα Hermes 43, 175. 

"ArAxi- IG. 9. 1. 487. 8, 19. 

Καλλι- 

᾿Αναξι- IG. 12. 1. 925. 26. 

Δεξι- IG. 2. 445. 23. 

Πραξι- IG. 12. 1. 730. 5. 

᾿Αρξι- IG. 2. 1025 ὃ 9, 2319. 

Kodo IG. 5. 1. 4285. 

Xapi- SGDI. 3700. 


*Ayacor- IG. 12. 8. 3085. 


Στασι- IG. 12. 1. 42. 16. 


Νικησι- IG. 2. 2530 ὃ. 
Τιμησι- IG. 12. 7. 9. 
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-φῶν-- 
Μνησι- Inscr. Pont. Eux. 2. 295. 
Ὄνησι-, "Ovacr- 
Κτησι- 
Λυσι- IG. 2. 809 a 170, IG. 7 

4254. 30, IG. 12. 5. 610. 14. 

Swor- IG. 12. 7. 68. 5. 
"Avri- 


Mupri- (16. 3. 1202 Π 129. 

Παμ- Roy. Dan. Soc. 1905. 56. 
44, 102. 

dudi- Pherecr.+ 

Λαοῴφων, Λαφάων, Λαφῶν, Λεωφῶν 
IG. 2. 814 a A 21, Λεοφῶν Del- 
phin. in Milet. 147. 84, 92. 

"AyAao-, ᾿Αγλω- 

Ῥοδο- 


Θεο- 

Κλεο-, Κλευ- 

Καρνεο- IG. 12. 8. 278, 314. 
Αγρεο- JHS. 10. 55, No. 6. 
Ἴο- 


Ἰοφῶσσα 
Διο- 
Ἥλιο- IG. 3. 2141. 


Νικο- 

Φιλο- 

Aapo-, Δημο- 

Τιμο- IG. 2. 1850. 

Xappo- SGDI. 5515. 22. 50. 

Ἕρμο- IG. 12. 5. 609. 254, Αθηνᾶ 
20. 250. 

Pavo- IG. 12. 5. 38. 3. 

Elevo- 

Myvo- 

Olvo- IG. 2. 573. 

Κλεινο- IG. 12. 9. 249 B 298, 
KAwo- IG. 12. 3. 129. 


“Iepo-, Ἵαρο- 
Ἵμερο- 


Ἡρο- 
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φών.-- 
Χαιρο.- IG. 12. 3. 86, 55. 


Πατρο- IG. 12. 8. 18. 10 (ef. 
' BCH. 36. 347). 

Μητρο- 

ἾἸσο- IG. 12. 5. 609. 199. 
Κηφισο- 

IIparo- IG. 12. 1. 1446. 

Στρατο- 

Κλειτο- 

Δικαστο- SGDI. 3590. 15. 
Mvacro- IG. 12. 7. 67. 3. 


"Apwro-, "Apwrofica IG. 2. 
3503 


Atro- | 


Παρ- IG. 12. 8. 299. 16. 


“Hdv- 


Κλευ- 866 Kieo- 
Eupv- 

@pacv- 

Aew- see Λαο- 
᾿Αγλω- see ᾿Αγλαο- 


Βελσεφῶν, -ὥντος [ρ. 272. 


ἄγχουσα, ἄγχουσα Aristoph.+-[p. 262. 


ψευδ- Plin. 


Πετεχῶν, -ὥντος = [p. 272. 


ἄρχων Aesch.+[p. 262. 


φιλ- Aristox. 
παν- Philo. 
πρωτ- ΒΥΣ. 


Ἄρχων ἰρΡ. 268. 


Πολυ(σ)πέρχων [Ρ. 268. 

Εὐτυχοῦσα Ip. 270. 

᾿Ῥαδαμψῶν, -@vros [p. 272. 

ἀειζῶων Callim., Nonn., Anth. P. 


[p. 264. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Τύχη IN POLYBIUS 


Homer’s allegory of the Litai or prayers that limp tardily on the trail of 
Wrong among its many other applications symbolizes the relation of the 
unpopular monster Negative Criticism to the swift diffusion of Error. An 
eminent scholar has the happy thought that Aid6s is just our ‘‘social compuno- 
tion.” The reviewers single this fancy out as the most noteworthy thing in 
his book. Mr. Graham Wallas and Miss Jane Addams seize upon it as an 
anticipation of the social-settlement ideal in antiquity, and the thing is 
done. A generation which no longer reads Jebb or Tennyson, who knew 
better, is fixed in the formula that Aidds is social compunction. The more 
common way is the uncritical acceptance by a brilliant English or French 
lecturer of the “results” of a German “investigation.” This lends wings 
to misconceptions that might otherwise remain innocuously buried in the 
dusty archives of exchanged doctors’ dissertations. Of the many available 
examples the one selected for this brief note is Professor Bury’s adoption of 
Rudolph von Scala’s thesis that Polybius, beginning with Demetrius of 
Phaleron’s sentimental and rhetorical conception of the réle of Fortune in 
human affairs, advanced to the stern scientific faith in causation which left 
no place for fortune or the gods in “pragmatic history,’’! and that later 
interpolations in his text reveal this progress in his thought. It all sounds 
very learned and plausible in the exposition of Dr. von Scala and Professor 
Bury. There is but one objection to it: If you read Polybius you find that 
it isn’t so. The matter is quite simple. The fundamental fallacy of the 
argument is the tacit assumption that we or any other critics possess a final 
and consistent philosophy of fate, fortune, and providence which we can 
apply as a canon to measure the deviations of earlier thinkers from perfect 
consistency. There is no example of such consistency except perhaps in a 
few Haeckels and La Mettries. Plato affirms as positively as Lucretius or 
as Polybius in his alleged later manner that nothing can happen without a 
cause. Yet in his Laws (709 A, B) he attributes a large part in human 
affairs to Tyche. And as if this were not enough, later in the same work he 
argues that the divine Providence extends to the minutest details. Dante, 
who in effect accepts the determinist argument that Buridan’s ass would 


1 iii, 47. 8. 
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starve and whose faith in Providence is absolute, nevertheless personifies 
and almost deifies Fortune. The emperor Julian, for all his neo-Platonic 
mysticism an extremely rational thinker familiar with the Aristotelian and 
Democritean theories of causation, nevertheless acknowledges, as other great 
statesmen and generals have done, the incalculable part of fortune in human 
success and failure.! Renan, who repeatedly rejects the appeal in history to 
any causes save those cognizable by science, speaks of Sennacherib’s defeat 
as the moment when the fortune and future of humanity turned on the 
throw of the dice. Of this general character are all the inconsistencies 
noted in Polybius. I have examined every passage in which the word 
Tyche or its synonyms occur, and not one raises a rational presumption of a 
radical change in his opinions. Polybius is always willing to dramatize or 
personify Fortune and moralize the lessons her vicissitudes teach in the 
rise and fall of empires.? It is for him the quality of a great soul to bear 
the strokes of Fortune bravely. He shares that deepest and finest Greek 
moral feeling that derives from the instability of Fortune and the frailty 
of our human condition a warning against self-exaltation and ruthlessness 
to others.‘ He is always willing to speak with the vulgar of the power of 
Fortune in things that he cannot otherwise explain. He recognizes the 
fact of accident® or spontaneity’ and the appearance of Providence® in the 
fortunes of men and states. But where he has, or thinks he has, an explana- 
tion by traceable causes, he is always as contemptuous as is Thucydides of 
the cheap and easy resort to chance or supernatural intervention.* And in 
this connection he enunciates the commonplaces of ancient science that 


1 Polybius thinks this sentiment characteristic of men truly great, xxxix. 3. 7. 

3 Examples ia von Scala, pp. 171-72, and of. also xvi. 31. δ: μέμψαιτο τῇ τύχῃ; 
xx. 7. 2: ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐπίτηδες . . . . ἡ τύχη; xxiv. 8. 2: δίκην ἡ τύχη βουλομένη 
λαβεῖν; fr. 78. 

δ. 1,2; vi. la 6. 

* It is idle to try to trace this thought to one source, for it pervades all Greek 
literature. Cf. Polybius xv. 1. 8; xxxvii. 1g; xxxix. 3.7; Herodotus i. 86; Isocrates 
i. 29; Demosthenes De corona 252; Sophocles O.C. 567. 

ὃ xxxvii. 9. Hercod, pp. 100-101, collects the passages where τύχη is used loosely 
and is not to be pressed. Warde Fowler, ‘‘Polybius’ Conception of réxy,’’ Classical 
Review, XVII, 445, quotes the Greek of many of them and discusses the whole question 
sensibly, but not trenchantly. 

x. 33. 4; x. 37. 4; x. 40.6; x. 40.9; xi. 2.10; xi. 4. 4; xi. 4. 7; xi. 19. 6; xi. 
24a 3; xv. 10. 5 (in a speech); xviii. 33. 7; xviii. 46. 15; xxiv. 9. 1-2; xxxviii 10 5. 

7 γαὐτόματον xv. 16. 6; xv. 33. 1; xviii. 12. 2: ἐπὶ βραχὺ μὲν καὶ ταὐτομάτου 
συνεργήσαντος. 

8 xi, 24. 8: θεός. . . . τις; xxviii. 9. 4: δαιμονοβλάβειαν; 50 xxxvii in fine; xl. 13; 
in his own person he prays to all the gods and deprecates the φθόνος of τύχη. 

9 ii, 38. 5: φαῦλον γὰρ; cf. x. 5.8; x. 9. 2; xviii. 28. 4; xxii. 16. 4: πλὴν τελέως 
ὀλίγων; xxxvii. 4. 
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nothing happens without a cause and that chance is only a name for our 
ignorance.' In particular, he shares Kipling’s distaste for those who attribute 
the achievements of successful men? solely to Fortune: 


And I took the chance they wouldn’t 
And now they’re calling it luck. 


There is a cause for the success of the Achaean League—its appeal to the 
principle of equality and true democracy. And the main thesis of his book 
is that the Roman conquest of the world was not due to Fortune, but to 
Roman character and Roman institutions. Literal-mmded criticism pro- 
nounces this grossly inconsistent with passages of sentimental reflection 
on the omnipotence of Fortune as revealed in the succession of world- 
empires and the rapid conquest of the world by Rome. But the contradic- 
tion on which von Scala and his followers chiefly rely disappears if we take 
into consideration the contexts. Polybius begins by announcing his inten- 
tion to explain how and by what kind of polity the Romans reduced the 
whole habitable world under their dominion.‘ Secure in this main design, 
he allows himself to lapse into rhetoric and speaks of Fortune as reducing 
all things to unity, and of his work as intended to bring out this design of 
Fortune and the consequent lesson of the unity of world-history.’ Yet 
again later in the same book® he avers that it was not by chance (Fortune), 
as some of the Greeks think, or by accident (αὐτομάτως) that the Romans 
not only attempted, but achieved universal hegemony. This is thought to 
be a flagrant contradiction of the other passage from the prooemium. But 
it seems so only because those who quote it omit the prefacing words by 
which Polybius reconciles the two. For his sentence begins: “From which 
it is plain that our original proposition was true that it was not by chance,” 
etc. This is evidently intended as a reference to the statement in the pro- 
oemium of his design to show “‘ how and by what kind of polity’”’ the Romans, 
etc.’ Polybius evidently is not troubled by the inconsistency of saying in 
one paragraph that it was not by chance that Rome, etc., and in another 
that Fortune in our day has displayed her wondrous power, etc. And there 
are probably many living writers who would cheerfully be guilty of the same 
inconsistency in writing of the world-war. That is not all. In the passage 
i. 63. 9 Polybius says that the Romans won their empire not by chance, 
ἀλλὰ λίαν εἰκότως. That also is an almost explicit quotation of the words 


of his prooemium καὶ λίαν εὐλόγοις ἀφορμαῖς χρησάμενοι. 


111. 38. δ; fr. 84, κενῶς. 
*E.g. Scipio x. 2; x. 8. 7; Philopoemen xi. 16. 4; Eumenes xx. 23. 4. 
3 ii, 38. 3,1. δ; i. 3. 7. 63.4.1; i. 4. δ. $i. 63. 9. 


7 Cf. vi. la, where he again emphasises this original purpose almost in the same 
words. 
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There is, then, for a criticism that keeps the entire context in mind and 
is guided by flexible literary feeling no serious contradiction, and certainly 
none that justifies the desperate expedient of the assumption that the second 
passage was interpolated by Polybius himself after he had developed his 
later philosophy of causation which allowed no place to the action of Fortune. 
This is the strongest support of von Scala’s theory. It would be wearisome 
and superfluous to go through the text of Polybius and explain away all the 
other alleged contradictions. It is enough to note that, as Hercod points 
out,! the contradictory passages are so distributed that no theory of the 
composition of Polybius’ history will account for them without resorting to 
the uncontrollable hypothesis of later insertions by the author. It is perhaps 
for this reason that Croiset, who is acquainted with von Scala’s book, pays 
no attention to his hypothesis. Hercod perhaps sufficiently refutes it 
together with the theory of Hirzel that Polybius’ Tyche is a symbol of the 
Stoic πρόνοια. Hercod’s own explanation is that Polybius’ popular language 
cannot be pinned down to philosophic consistency. To this I have added 
the definite argument that Polybius quotes his own prooemium and feels 
no inconsistency, and the further consideration that such consistency is no 
more to be expected in great writers than in popular usage. The ‘‘investiga- 
tion,’”’ then, is merely an example of the kind of philology well characterized 
by Matthew Arnold long ago: ‘Things are naturally all of a piece and 
follow one uniform rule. .... People do not vary. People do not con- 
tradict themselves, people do not have undercurrents of meaning, people 
do not divine.” 

One adjunct of the theory I have thus far passed over. It is the assump- 
tion that Polybius’ earlier views were determined by Demetrius of Phaleron’s 
treatise on Fortune, chiefly known to us by Plutarch’s Consolation. 
Polybius quotes an impressive passage from Demetrius about the vicis- 
situdes of Fortune in the fall of the Persian Empire and the conquests of 
Alexander.? And as often happens with other writers, we can trace else- 
where in his phrasing the influence of a passage which he knew well enough 
to quote. But many of the resemblances collected by von Scala and gravely 
arranged in parallel columns are the merest commonplaces of reflection on 
the mutability of Fortune that could be equally well paralleled in any 
literature. The most important parallel of all in this connection, he, and 
so far as I know all other writers on the subject, strangely enough omit. It 
is the great passage on Tyche in Demosthenes’ On the Crown. That is 
obviously an anticipation if not the source of the Demetrius passage which 
is supposed to have been Polybius’ chief inspiration? And Polybius, as it 
would be easy to show, was not unacquainted with Demosthenes. 

Pau. SHOREY 


1 La conception de l'histoire dans Polybe, p. 113. 3 xxix. 6c. 
8 Cf. Dem. De corona 208, 252, 254, 271. 
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ON A FRAGMENT OF GORGIAS 
καὶ ‘ro ἀγώνισμα᾽ ἡμῶν κατὰ τὸν Acovrivoy Γοργίαν "διττῶν [δὲ] ἀρετῶν 
δεῖται, τολμῆς καὶ σοφίας" τολμῆς μὲν τὸ κίνδυνον ὑπομεῖναι, σοφώας δὲ τὸ αἴνιγμα 
γνῶναι. ὃ γάρ τοι λόγος καθάπερ τὸ κήρνγμα᾽ τὸ ‘Odvpwiace “καλεῖ μὲν τὸν 
βουλόμενον, στεφανοῖ δὲ τὸν δυνάμενον. [Clement Stromaia i. 11. 51: Stahlin, 
Vol. II, p. 88,1. 18.} 


«διττόν,» διττῶν δὲ Cobet, [δὲ] Wilamowits, δὴ Bernays. τὸ κίνδυνον... - τὸ 
αἵνιγμα (πτλίγμα Diels), τὸν κίνδυνον . . .. τὰ aloma (cf. Iliad xv. 207) Bernays, 
Rheintsches Museum, 1853, p. 432 =Gesammelie Abhandlungen, I, 121. 


The text and apparatus are Stahlin’s; in Diels’s Vorsokratiker the fragment 
is numbered 8 (Vol. II [3d ed.], p. 249). The latter has inserted πλίγμα into 
his text, comparing the metaphor καταπλιγήσει which Aristophanes attributes 
to Thrasymachus (Daitales), if Dindorf’s emendation is right. 


These two sentences have been assigned to the ᾽Ολυμπικὸς λόγος of 
Gorgias ever since Bernays detected in them the oldest prose reference to 
the Olympic games. He believed that the mention of the herald’s summons 
made this certain. But then αἴνεγμα became unintelligible, and he asked 
whether Clement or his scribe imagined that there was a riddle competition 
at Olympia. So the word was emended to bring it into harmony with the 
second sentence, and, as may be seen from the text printed above, other 
words which do not suit the hypothesis that Gorgias uttered them at Olympia 
are now treated as Clement’s additions. 

But all this depends upon the double assumption that Clement drew 
two consecutive sentences from one speech, and that both must allude to 
the Olympic contest. With a writer who interweaves quotations from all 
sources into his discourse this is a hazardous procedure. If it can be shown 
that the first sentence, as it stands, is a plain allusion to a famous legendary 
feat of σοφία, that Gorgias had excellent grounds for comparing his own 
σοφία to it, and that Clement actually turns Gorgias’ vaunt against vain 
contending with words, then the text will be justified. 

When Gorgias arrived in Athens in 427, he professed himself able to 
answer any question addressed to him. This is the boast with which he 
opens the discussion in Plato’s Gorgias, after custom had staled his triumphs. 
But his first exhibition in Athens was conducted in a manner so impressive 
that the story, repeated in the literature of rhetoric for centuries, was actually 
used by Themistius as the ground of a comparison with the universal instruc- 
tion of the sun-god. I arrange four of these passages below, as their 
language sheds light upon the origin of our fragment. 

1. Quorum [sc. sophistarum] e numero primus est ausus Leontinus Gorgias 
in conventu poscere quaestionem, id est, iubere dicere, qua de re quis vellet 
audire. Audaz negotium: dicerem impudens, nisi, etc. [Cicero De fintbus ii. 
1. 1.) 
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2. Isque (sc. Gorgias] princeps ex omnibus ausus est in conventu poscere, 
qua de re quisque vellet audire..... [Cicero De oratore iii. 32, 129; cf. i. 22, 103.) 

8. ἢ ob δοκεῖ σοι ὃ θεὸς οὗτος δημοσίᾳ ἐφ᾽ ἑκάστης ἡμέρας ἐπιδείκνυσθαι τὴν 
σοφίαν; οὐκ εἰς τὴν πνύκα συλλέγων, οὐδ᾽ εἰς τὴν θυμέλην παριὼν ᾿Αθήνησιν, 
ὥσπερ & Topyias, ἀλλ᾽ εἰς τὸ μέγα θέατρον τοῦτο καὶ ἀτεχνῶς ᾿Ολύμπιον, ἐν ᾧ 
συγκαλῶν καὶ ἀγείρων πάντας ἀνθρώπους διδάσκει τε καὶ ἐξηγεῖται πηνίκα μὲν 
δέοι σπείρειν, πηνίκα δὲ φντεύειν, πηνίκα δὲ duay, κιτ.λ. [Themistius Or. 26. 
3314.] 

4. σχεδίου δὲ λόγου Γοργίας ἄρξαι (παρελθὼν yap οὗτος ἐς τὸ ᾿Αθηναίων θέατρον 
ἐθάρρησεν εἰπεῖν ᾿προβάλλετε᾽ καὶ τὸ κινδύνευμα τοῦτο πρῶτος ἀνεφθέγξατο 
ἐνδεικνύμενος δήπου πάντα μὲν εἰδέναι; περὶ παντὸς δ᾽ ἂν εἰπεῖν ἐφιεὶς τῷ καιρῷ), 
τοῦτο δ᾽ ἐπελθεῖν τῷ Γοργίᾳ διὰ τόδε. [Philostratus Vitae sophistarum i. 
Prooem. 4: Diels, 764, 1α.] 

It was, Philostratus says, out of a spirit of rivalry with Prodikos, who 
habitually recited the stale set piece about Herakles and the two ways, 
that Gorgias came forward with his daring new art of extemporary speech. 
According to this account, the mark of the sophistic which Gorgias invented 
was that, unlike the older σοφία of Greece, those who professed it began with 
such bold words as οἶδα or πάλαι διέσκεμμαι.: Their art was like the mantic 
of the seers and the oracles, and took the form of the Pythian verse: 

οἶδα δ᾽ ἐγὼ ψάμμου τ᾽ ἀριθμὸν καὶ μέτρα θαλάσσης. 

If we compare such words as ausus, audaz,® ἐθάρρησεν, κινδύνευμαϑ with 
the language of Clement’s quotation, and reflect that προβάλλετε of itself 
suggests αἴνιγμα," it is a fair inference that Clement has preserved a boast 
with which Gorgias presented himself to the Athenians. If the tradition 
may be trusted, he came before the assembly in the theater of Dionysus— 
that must be the theater meant—and took his stand by the θυμελη. There 
he risked discomfiture by proclaiming that he could answer any question 
impromptu. And in the sentence quoted by Clement he compared his new 
σοφία to the legendary feat of Oedipus, who dared to face the danger of the 
man-devouring Sphinx, and won a kingdom by knowing the riddle. It 
seems probable that Gorgias marked his break with the line of Greek σοφία 
down to Anaxagoras (compare Hippias minor 2816) by this not unhappy 
comparison with the wise man who could say οἶδα to the Sphinx, and who 


1 Gorgias answers Chaerephon (see below) thus: bya δὲ ἐκεῖνο πάλαι οἶδα. 

3 Plato’s word is ἀφόβως; cf. Meno 70b: καὶ δὴ καὶ τοῦτο τὸ Bos ὑμᾶς εἴθικεν ἀφόβως 
τε καὶ μεγαλοπρεπῶς ἀποκρίνεσθαι, ἐάν τίς τι ἔρηται. 

3 piv γὰρ ἅπας ἐνθάδε κίνδυνος ἀνεῖται σοφίας, 
ἧς πέρι τοῖς ἐμοῖς φίλοις ἐστι» ἀγὼν μέγιστος. [Clouds 96δ8.} 

4 Chaerephon’s impertinent question, which has come down to us, might pass 
for a riddle. Georgias, οὐδὲν ταραχθείς, snubbed him well (Philostratus Vit. soph. 
i. 6: Diels, 76A, 24). 
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used his wisdom for political ends.! In ἀγώνισμα we may see, not the intro- 
duction to a simile of the Olympian games, but the earliest example of 
the common metaphor for rhetoric, colored here, it may be, by the associa- 
tions of the stage. As it is doubtful whether Gorgias mentioned the herald 
at Olympia, I shall leave the point till I have asked how Clement in turn 
applied this saying. 

The chapter in the Stromata with which our quotation ends is a warning 
against the wisdom of this world, against the ζητήσεις and λογομαχίαι of 
false philosophers. Such pursuits and contests belong to youth. But in 
the Christian search too—so, I think, the connection runs—there is room 
for daring and wisdom. It is not difficult to discover what part these 
virtues play in the life of the γνωστικός. St. Paul’s saying in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians 3. 1, is virtually the text of the fifth book of the 
Stromata: σοφίαν δὲ λαλοῦμεν ἐν τοῖς τελείοις, σοφίαν δὲ οὐ τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτου 
οὐδὲ τῶν ἀρχόντων τοῦ αἰῶνος τούτον τῶν καταργουμένων- ἀλλὰ λαλοῦμεν θεοῦ 
σοφίαν ἐν μυστηρίῳψ, τὴν ἀποκεκρυμμένην (see, e.g., ν. 4. 25; 10. 65; 12. 80). 
A great part of this book is devoted to showing that the Christian religion, 
like those of the Hebrews, Greeks, and barbarians, reveals its central mysteries 
to the few who are’ chosen, in αἰνίγμασι καὶ συμβόλοις ἀλληγορίώαις τε αὖ καὶ 
μεταφοραῖς (v. 4. 21). But again those who seize the kingdom (v. 3. 16) are 
‘Bucrai’ οὐ τοῖς ἐριστικοῖς λόγοις, ἐνδελεχείᾳ δὲ ὀρθοῦ βίον ἀδιαλέπτοις τε 
εὐχαῖς ἐκβιάζεσθαι εἴρηνται. .. .. 
οὐ γὰρ ἐν μέσοισι κεῖται 
δῶρα δυσμάχητα Μοισᾶν 
τὠπιτυχόντι φέρειν. 


Courage, then, and the wisdom to solve the enigmas of the mysteries are 
needed by those who turn their backs on the βέβηλοι κενοφωνίαι (i. 10. 49) 
of this world. 

There is no convincing evidence that Gorgias added the comparison 
of the Olympic games to his parallel with Oedipus. True, Themistius may 
have made his implied contrast between the theater made by hands and 
the true Olympian temple because Gorgias had named the Olympic games. 
But little weight can be attached to that, since his own figure of itself suggests 
the contrast. Nor do the balanced style and the commonplace contrast of 
βούλεσθαι and δύνασθαι give any firm ground for detecting the style of 


1¥For a similar application of the legend of the Sphinx, see Cebes Tabula iii: 
ἔστι γὰρ ἡ ἐξήγησις ἐοικυῖα τῷ τῆς Σφιγγὸς αἰνίγματι, ὃ ἐκείνη προεβάλλετο τοῖς ἀνθρώ» 
ποις. εἰ μὲν οὖν αὐτὸ συνίη τις, ἐσώζετο᾽ εἰ δὲ μὴ συνίη, ἀπώλετο ὑπὸ τῆς Σφιγγός. 

It is just conceivable that Gorgias made a topical allusion if it is true, as 
Fr. Marx ingeniously argues, that the Oedipus Tyrannus was acted in 427; but 
this hardly makes the comparison more happy. 

2 There is an echo of this phrase at the beginning of Sir. i. 11, the chapter under - 
discussion. 
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Gorgias here. In Str. vii. 3. 20 the same antithesis is fused with a reminis- 
cence of Republic x. 6176: ἑἐλεῖται δὲ ὁ δυνάμενος καὶ ὁ βουληθεὶς ἰσχύσει. 
If we bear in mind that Clement twice draws upon II Timothy, chapter 2, 
in this discussion, the second time immediately before our quotation, and 
that the fifth verse of that chapter runs thus, ἐὰν δὲ καὶ ἀθλῇ τις, οὐ στεφανοῦται 
ἐὰν μὴ νομίμως ἀθλήσῃ, it is enough, in default of definite evidence, to suppose 
that the word ἀγώνισμα suggested another similitude for the life of the 
gnostic. 

Clement, then, takes an arrow from the sophist’s own quiver to enforce 
the claim of his σοφία against vain strivings with words; and the adaptation 
has its peculiar felicity because Gorgias himself, in breaking away from 
the traditional cogia, had compared his art to that of Oedipus. Even if 
the presence of αἴνιγμα did not compel us to see an allusion to the story 
of Oedipus here, the argument gains in coherence if we suppose that the 
contrast between the true and the false σοφάς is carried through by such 


a reference to an older claim. 
A. 8. FerGuson 
QUEEN’s UNIVERSITY 


Krineston, CaNaDA 


DEMOSTHENES AGAINST BOEOTUS I (xxxix). 37-38 


Blass regarded these sections as an afterthought, awkwardly interpolated 
by the orator after the delivery of the speech; consequently he enclosed them 
in double parentheses, together with a later allusion to their contents (41). 
His reasons for refusing to give them their traditional place in the text are 
twofold: ‘Dies Stiick wird ganz abgerissen eingefihrt, und 39 schliesst sich 
genau an 36 an, nicht aber an 38. Die 838 erw&hnte Thatsache trat erst 
nach dem Schiedsgericht, also kurz vor der Gerichtsverhandlung ein” (Ad. 
Bered., III [1893], i, 476, ἡ. 1). Paley and Sandys of course follow Blass in 
their critical notation of the passage, since they have adopted the Dindorf- 
Blass text for the convenience of students. However, the inclusion of 
Blass’s argument without comment in the explanatory notes indicates con- 
currence in his judgment. We must regard the passage as under suspicion. 

To begin with the second objection, it is difficult to see why matters 
that took place after the arbitration, and consequently, as Blass puts it, 
shortly before the trial, might not have formed part of the address to the 
court. Blass perhaps had in mind the rule that only those facts that are 
introduced in evidence at the arbitration may be introduced at the trial on 
appeal. Ifso, the words “also kurs vor der Gerichtsverhandlung”’ are quite 
beside the point. In any case, the argument seems to be founded on a 
fundamental misconception of the procedure involved in the μὴ οὖσα δίκη, 
which leads Blass to assume that the filing of Boeotus’ petition brought the 
case directly before a dicastic court, just as if an appeal had been taken. 

1 ἐλεῖται (Bywater); ἰσχύσει (Stahlin) for MS ἰσχύει. 
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But it is distinctly stated by the lexicographers that, when the petition was 
filed, the case was begun again de novo and sent back to the arbitrator 
(Poll. 8. 60: καὶ ἡ ἐρήμη ἐλύετο ὡς ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἐλθεῖν ἐπὶ διαιτητήν. Lex. Can- 
tabr., 8.0., μὴ οὖσα δίκη: ὥστε ἐξ ὑπαρχῆς ἀκέραιον αὐτοῖς καθίστασθαι τὸν 
ἀγῶνα). That this procedure was followed in the present instance is shown 
by a passage in which the speaker excuses himself for not presenting evidence 
to prove one of his assertions on the ground that the occurrences described 
took place σεσημασμένων ἤδη . . . . τῶν ἐχίνων (17). As I have noted else- 
where (Class. Phil., XIV, 28), this expression indicates that the arbitration 
was completed and the case appealed in the usual way, for Aristotle’s account 
of the procedure in arbitration shows conclusively that the sealing of docu- 
ments takes place only if one of the litigants has appealed from the award 
(Cons. Ath. 53.2). The act mentioned in 38, the filing of the petition, cannot 
then be described as having taken place, as Blass puts it, after the arbitration 
and shortly before the trial. It took place after the award by default, 
but before the second arbitration which followed the reopening of the suit. 
The documents read by the clerk apparently formed part of the evidence 
presented at the second arbitration, were put under seal after an appeal had 
been taken, and could be brought before the court in its review of the case 
with entire propriety. 

Inasmuch as the objections having to do with procedure are seen to be 
unsound, those founded on the arrangement of the argument might fairly be 
passed over. No scholar, however eminent he may be, should be conceded 
the right to strike out or stigmatize portions of a text where the manuscripts 
are in agreement merely because the arrangement is, in his opinion, not con- 
secutive. In the present instance, however, even this criticism is not well 
founded. The thought of 39 may not follow directly upon that of 38, but it 
is the development of one of the topics proposed in 37. There the speaker 
states that he has still to show, not only that the dicasts will be true to their 
oath as judges if they decide in his favor, but also that the defendant himself, 
by his very acts, has confessed that Boeotus is his rightful name. He then 
goes on to describe these acts and to establish them by documentary evidence, 
reserving the more general topic first proposed, which is a commonplace of 
the courts, for the peroration that is to follow the reading of the evidence. 
We need not seek to justify this order by pointing out that it is rather 
unusual to end a court speech with the reading of evidence. The habit of 
stating two or more topics and then elaborating them in reverse order has 
been a natural and common one from Homer down (for examples from 
Homer, see Bassett Harv. Stud., XX XI [1920], 39-53). We perhaps catch 
a glimpse of the psychology that underlies this arrangement from Renan’s 
list of saints in his Souvenirs, in which his eponymous saint, of whom he is 
going to talk, is reserved for the last place. 


GreorGcs MILLER CALHOUN 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Phémciens: Essai de contribution ἃ l’histoire antique de la Médi- 
terranée. Par C. AuTran. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1920. 
Small folio, pp. xv and 146. Fr. 30. 


This was not an easy book to write and it is far from being an easy book 
to review; for it involves a survey of the whole ancient history of the Near 
East, including much of Greece also. The work is done with that refine- 
ment of literary quality which we have come to expect as a matter of course 
from a Frenchman of letters. It displays fine taste, a charming style, and 
ἃ very engaging spirit of frankness and intellectual rectitude quite evident 
in the opening words of the Preface: ‘‘Ceci est une ceuvre ‘de bonne foy.’ 
Je ne cherche ni ἃ étonner ni ἃ contredire, mais seulement ἃ me convaincre 
et ἃ m’instruire.”” But the author is not unmindful of the serious nature 
of the task he has undertaken, for he continues: ‘Aussi ne dissimulerai- 
je point que vingt ans de recherches et la pratique de la plupart des langues 
usitées dans l’antiquité, de l’Inde ἃ la Méditerranée, m’ont amené ἃ une 
conception de l’histoire ancienne assez differente, sous plusieurs rapports, de 
celle qui a prévalu jusqu’ici.” 

M. Autran’s reconstruction of the course of human development from 
prehistoric times down through the entire pre-Hellenic age and far into 
Greek times is indeed new and revolutionary. The main contentions of 
his book are four (though the author himself does not wholly disengage and 
treat them separately): (1) that the original source and center of pre- 
Hellenic civilization in the Near East were in Asia Minor, specifically in 
Cappadocia; (2) that this earliest culture of inner Asia Minor, styled by 
the author “Asianic,” was subsequently gradually diffused throughout the 
Eastern Mediterranean and the adjacent lands as far east as Mesopotamia, 
thus becoming a far-reaching Aegeo-Caro-Cilician-Mycenaean-Phoenician 
civilization, and that this diffusion was due to migrations of the primitive 
Cappadocians themselves; (3) that the non-Semitic creators and carriers 
of this civilization therefore colonized Palestine and Syria, where they were 
the real Canaanites and Phoenicians, who were originally non-Semitic; (4) 
that the Semitic Phoenicians were late intruders who merely inherited the 
high culture of their non-Semitic Aegeo-Caro-Cappadocian predecessors and 
then at once fell into decay. 

In support of these revolutionary conclusions the author marshals a 
formidable array of evidence, the great bulk of which is etymological. The 
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volume furnishes therefore a very useful discussion of words in Greek which 
seem to be of non-Greek origin—the more useful because all such words, 
indeed all ancient words and proper names discussed by the author, are 
fully indexed at the end of the book. The other chief body of evidence 
consists of the statements which the author has garnered from Greek literary 
sources of every sort, with which he displays an enviable familiarity. The 
book also makes some use of archaeological evidence, especially that col- 
lected in Pére Vincent’s monumental Canaan; and the author endeavors 
to show that the archaeological remains also support his reconstruction. 

This exceedingly interesting essay of M. Autran thus forces us to take a 
far-reaching account of stock and to make a searching re-examination of our 
current general conclusions regarding the course of history in the Near East 
down to the advent of the Greeks and later. We shall be able to do this best 
by proceeding from the known to the unknown, or from the imperfectly 
known to the almost entirely unknown, that is, to begin with the chrono- 
logically latest of M. Autran’s processes, which we have enumerated above 
as the third and fourth, according to which the Phoenicians and Canaanites 
were non-Semitic Aegeo-Cappadocians, succeeded only at a late date by the 
Semitic Phoenicians and Canaanites. 

For the sake of clearness we will call M. Autran’s original Phoenicians, 
as he often does, “‘ Aegeo-Phoenicians.”” The first body of evidence adduced 
is etymological. For example, in the conversation between Ulysses and the 
swineherd (Odyssey, xv. 417 ff.) we find mentioned a Phoenician named 
᾿Αρύβας. M. Autran (p. 66) contends that this name is neither Semitic nor 
Greek, but is to be connected with a group of names beginning with Ap 
found among the Carians, Lycians, Lydians, and Cilicians on the one hand, 
and on the other appearing in Old Testament geographical names like 
Arumah and Araunah, or >Arba‘ the name of the giant of the Anakim 
(Josh. 14:15), whom our author would identify with the swineherd’s Phoe- 
nician, Arybas. Similarly, “les Philistins viennent de Cappadoce, od leur 
dieu Dagon paraft, d’ailleurs, avoir laissé sa trace.’ This trace, as we are 
told in a footnote, is the name of the Cappadocian town Adywva. After 
presenting a large body of evidence of this character the author concludes 
that the etymology of the proper names alone establishes the “Caro-Lycian 
nationality” of the Canaanite peoples and adds, ‘“‘C’est 14, semble-t-il, un 
argument decisif’’ (p. 79). Nevertheless, with his usual engaging frankness, 
the author admits (p. 81) that these coincidences do not of a surety furnish 
‘une démonstration réguliére. " Most historical students will without doubt 
share the author’s misgivings at this point. 

More substantial historical witnesses are then daninared to testify, and 
in the author’s opinion they show that “the Phoenicians and Canaanites 
were groups of the same Asianic race, whose destinies are intimately united 
to those of the Aegeo-Mycenaean civilization which was theirs” (p. 75.) 
Again, after recalling that in Greek times Asia Minor was strong in “history 
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and philosophy,” our author says: “The Phoenicians are, then, without 
doubt, a people of Asia Minor, for a unanimous tradition accords them an 
incontestable priority in all these domains” (p. 52), viz., “history and 
philosophy.’’ Furthermore, there is an explicit statement in Athenaeus that 
Caria was once called Phoenicia (p. 53), a bit of evidence which goes back 
to Corinna and Bacchylides, that is, as far as the sixth century B.c. Histori- 
cally it would seem that this bit of evidence could only be interpreted as 
indicating the strength of Semitic Phoenician control or colonization which 
once extended into Caria. This conclusion would also fit in very well with 
the author’s next item of evidence. Herodotus, says our author, indicates 
that the ancestry of Thales was Phoenician. Evidence of a much later 
date follows, and the conclusion is, ‘‘The Phoenicians were, then, Carians in 
origin’? (p. 55). Perhaps most of us would rather interpret this evidence 
more cautiously as showing that some of the inhabitants of Caria were Phoe- 
nicians. On the basis of Greek literature, reaching no farther back than 
the sixth century B.c. and most of it far later in date, the author determines the 
origins of a people who are shown by contemporary evidence of the Egyptian 
monuments to have been in Syria in the first half of the third millennium B.c. 
We cannot but ask, What could Herodotus or any other Greek of the literary 
age know of the beginnings of a people who appear in the Egyptian documents 
as already im Syria fifteen hundred or more years before the Greeks had 
learned to write ? 

Herein lies the weakness of this reconstruction, that it is based so largely 
on Greek literary documents dating from a time literally thousands of years 
later than the historical movements under discussion. For if the Phoe- 
nicians are to be traced back to Asia Minor, it is evident their migration 
thence took place at a period so remote that no possible memory of it could 
be expected in Greek tradition, which failed to preserve any definite recolleo- 
tions back of the Trojan War and the outgoing Mycenaean age. Where in 
Greek tradition is the slightest echo of their own early northern pastoral life 
before they migrated southward to the Mediterranean? How much less will 
they have known anything of far earlier chapters in the life of another and 
a relatively distant people of Asia! 

To this objection the archaeological evidence adduced is not open. It 
is, however, open to another, equally fatal. Metal-work and pottery and 
decorative patterns do not demonstrate the race of their makers. Vincent’s 
fine summary of Canaanite archaeology proves beyond a doubt the deep 
impression made by Aegean civilization in Syria. It was a priori to be 
expected. The interfusion of neighboring cultures is a universal phenom- 
enon, and we cannot expect Syria and the Aegean to be any exception. The 
wares of the Aegean craftsmen were widely distributed in Syria and Pales- 
tine, and without doubt some Aegean merchants may have found their way 
into the market towns of Phoenicia; but that is very far from making 
Aegeans of the historic Phoenicians. They may even have begun to copy 
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Aegean wares, for such imitation was characteristic of the Phoenicians, but 
this again has no bearing on the racial question. 

With his customary intellectual frankness, the author manfully con- 
fronts one outstanding archaeological difficulty (pp. 76-78): Why have no 
written monuments of the hypothetical non-Semitic ‘‘ Aegeo-Phoenicians”’ 
survived to bear witness of them in Syria? He finds the explanation of 
this difficulty in Herodotus, who states (v. 58) that at a time when the 
papyrus was scarce the Phoenicians wrote on the skins of goats and sheep. 
In the perishable nature of the writing material, then, our author would find 
the reason for the complete lack of written documents surviving from his 
“‘ Aegeo-Phoenicians.”’ Contemporary evidence some seven hundred years 
older than Herodotus, however, might have been adduced; for the Egyptian 
envoy Wenamon of the late twelfth century B.c. carried a considerable 
consignment of five hundred rolls of papyrus to a Phoenician prince. 

But the question arises: Are we in fact so entirely without written 
documents from the great age of these alleged “‘ Aegeo-Phoenicians’”’? The 
author finds the causes for their fall involved in two historic events: the fall 
of Troy and the Hebrew migration into Palestine (pp. 63 f. and 122), and 
he would date the incoming of the Semitic Phoenicians, who displaced them, 
in the period from 1200 to 1000 B.c. (p. 58). The Amarna Letters, dating 
from the first half of the fourteenth century B.c., are contemporary with the 
great age of the ‘‘ Aegeo-Phoenicians,’’ when according to our author these 
non-Semitic people held Canaan and Phoenicia, or Palestine-Syria. Yet of 
these three hundred letters the great majority were written by the kings 
and rulers of Palestine-Syria in a Semitic tongue, and these rulers, together 
with their peoples and their towns, bear Semitic names. This is especially 
true of the cities of Phoenicia from whose rulers the Amarna correspondence 
contains a long series of letters. In view of these facts, based on contempo- 
rary evidence, it is inconceivable that a non-Semitic population should have 
been dominant in these regions for centuries preceding 1200 B.c. Moreover, 
it is a fair question to ask why we should so exhaustively question a 
late Greek onomasticon when we have contemporary documents like the 
Amarna Letters in cuneiform besides the long lists of Syrian-Palestinian 
towns in Egyptian? But strangely enough, the Amarna Letters, which 
are absolutely fundamental to the discussion of the questions raised in this 
volume, are referred to but once in a minor connection (p. 112), and its 
decisive lists of proper names are never mentioned. 

As we examine the evidence for the earlier stages of the ‘‘ Aegeo-Phoe- 
nician”’ colonization of Phoenicia, we find that the events and the evidence 
adduced are still farther apart. The first migration of the ‘‘ Aegeo-Phoe- 
nicians”’ was to Tyre and Sidon (p. 85). The only support brought forward 
is Genesis, chapter 10, and the Greek myths. The date for this alleged 
migration does not seem to be mentioned anywhere by the author, but it is 
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evidently far too remote, as conceived by him, to be demonstrated by the 
evidence mentioned. No examination of contemporary evidence is offered. 

Turning now to the shift of this ancient “Cappadocian’”’ culture and 
population from Asia Minor to the Aegean and the countries adjacent, we 
find that the author identifies his Aegeo-Caro-Cilician Phoenicians or Cappa- 
docians with the well-known ‘ Minoan” Cretans of Knossos and the other 
Cretan centers, and states that they possessed all the characteristics of “la 
belle race caucasienne”’ (p. 82). The evidence for this diffusion of Asia 
Minor population is again really evidence for the dissemination of culture 
rather than the migration of a people. It is drawn from Greek tradition 
(p. 93) and concerns the outgoing and declining stages of Aegean history, 
with no light on the situation before 1000 B.c. (p. 94). The lack of dates 
in the discussion renders it difficult to follow the argument. The migration 
of the Cappadocians is conceived by the author in successive waves at least 
three in number (p. 97), the most ancient of which was subdivided into three 
different ‘‘courants principaux,” one of which passed into Mesopotamia; 
a second “by way of Egypt and North Africa [sic] penetrated into the 
Mediterranean,’’ while the third is the one which reached Phoenicia-Canaan— 
the one which we have already discussed. The author frankly admits 
that ‘‘the paucity of our sources renders the diffusion of this most ancient 
wave very difficult to follow.’’ Nevertheless, he uses good and contemporary 
evidence for the “current” that passed into Mesopotamia. Cuneiform 
documents of the twenty-third century B.c., found in Cappadocia, have 
indeed long made evident the connection with Mesopotamia; and that 
Hittite influences had much to do in shaping the early history of Assyria 
can hardly be doubted. It is again what we could hardly fail to expect. 

The author at first claims only “ Asiano-Aegean influence” (not migra- 
tion) in Egypt. No one can doubt it after the fifteenth century B.c., when 
there was a diffusion of culture influences between Crete and Egypt in both 
directions; but the contention of this book is that Egypt owed to this 
‘‘Asiano-Aegean influence” the origins of civilization. But the relative. 
chronology is decisive in this question. At about 2000 B.:. Aegean civili- 
zation had reached a point attained by Egypt in the middle of the fourth 
millennium. The Aegeans gained metal about 3000 B.c.; it was used in 
Egypt over a thousand years earlier. The author cites the Pyramid Texts, 
the oldest Egyptian literature, to show that the Egyptians had knowledge 
of the Aegeans (pp. 100-101). Surely we could not expect it to be other- 
wise, with the Egyptians coursing the Mediterranean in the earliest known 
sailing ships in the thirtieth century B.c. After the Pyramid Texts (third 
and fourth millenniums B.c.) it is a little bewildering to be shifted abruptly to 
the Old Testament and Herodotus, both some millenniums later than the 
evente they are expected to prove. Old indeed is the evidence of 
domesticated grains, but wheat and barley, as shown by surviving specimens 
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from prehistoric burials, were being grown in Egypt in the fifth millennium 
B.c.; and who will venture to claim knowledge of the culture of Asia Minor 
at that remote date? In the discussion of these things we find the long 
current legend of Egyptian indifference to the sea still functioning as evidence 
without reference to the facts (p. 106). The contemporary monuments of 
Egypt, beginning in the thirtieth century B.c., make it quite obvious where 
we are to find the origins of salt-water navigation. Besides the fleets of 
Snefru in the thirtieth century, they show us those of Sahure in the twenty- 
eighth, of the Pepi’s in the twenty-sixth, and the long series of voyages on 
the Red Sea from the twenty-seventh to the nineteenth century B.c.—all 
maritime ventures of the Pharaohs enormously earlier than those of any 
other people known. At the same time the fact seems to be generally over- 
looked that a Theban tomb painting not later than the fifteenth century 
B.c., long ago published by Daressy, displays several Syrian ships at their 
moorings in the Nile, manned by bearded Semites, wearing characteristic 
Syrian costumes. Ashore some of the same Syrians are trading in the 
Egyptian bazaars. It is quite evident that we have here Semitic Phoenician 
traders landing and trafficking exactly as described by Herodotus. But the 
decisive point is that their ships are exact models of Egyptian sea-going ships, 
shown in the reliefs of Sahure as far back as the twenty-eighth century B.c. 

Nevertheless, our author advances a step farther and claims the existence 
of an Aegean colony in Egypt (p. 108) as far back as the Old Kingdom in 
the first half of the third millennium—a colony which introduced copper, 
bronze, and the cereals, although these things were known in Egypt at least 
a thousand years earlier than the date of their appearance in the Aegean. 
In view of these facts we find ourselves bewildered by the remark (p. 87) 
that the ‘‘Asiano-Aegeans”’ brought ‘‘movement and organization’’ to a 
childhood world—a childhood world which had built the pyramids of Giseh, 
the greatest monuments ever erected by ancient man, at a time when the 
Aegeans were just emerging from the Stone Age! 

Finally we may notice the author’s primary contention that Asia Minor 
was the original “‘pre-Hellenic” center of culture, in other words, the cradle 
of civilization (p. 95). Racially the originators and bearers of this earliest 
known civilization are confidently affirmed to be Caucasian, for the author 
avers that the Aegeans brought in “this same Caucasian element, Tyr- 
senians, Hittites, Syrians, or their relatives, which we know to have been 
in the entire Mediterranean the active agent of the international exchanges”’ 
(p. 109). He refers to it as a “superior element descended from the Cau- 
casus”’ (p. 87), so that he means a people actually and immediately derived 
from the Caucasus. But it is clear from the sculptured monuments of Asia 
Minor that there were at least two racially distinct types among the peoples 
we call Hittite. The cuneiform tablets of Boghas Keui have likewise dis- 
closed a group of probably seven dialects. Moreover, it can be positively 
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demonstrated that the short-headed Alpine type, so evidently that of the 
old Hittites, cannot be the same racially as that of the Aegeans. 

But our author is equally confident on other difficult problems involved 
in this complicated situation, including the social organization of these 
earliest ‘‘Caucasians.” Their society is described as feudal (p. 86), a 
character which the author frequently mentions, although it is evident that 
the period when they were still occupying their Cappadocian home lies far 
back of any adducible evidence. We are here in a world of pure fantasy. 
Indeed, with his characteristic frankness the author states (p. 95) that “a 
history, properly so called, of the Cappadocian tribes hardly commences for 
us until toward the fifteenth century B.c.’”! One cannot forbear the question, 
How is it possible to demonstrate that a country whose history begins for 
us in the fifteenth century B.c. (over two thousand years later than that of 
Egypt, and almost as much later than that of Babylonia) was the original 
seat of civilization? When this civilization arose is nowhere stated in terms 
of years B.c., but it is alleged to have brought in three things which did not 
before exist in the Mediterranean world: wheat, oil, and wine. Now the 
first of these, as we have stated before, was cultivated in Egypt in the fifth 
millennium, and the second in the fourth, and we must again remark that 
it is a bold investigator who will affirm what was happening in Asia Minor 
at those remote dates. Indeed, it is quite clear that the early culture of 
Asia Minor was always inferior to that of Babylohia and Egypt until Greek 
times. Equally evident is the fact that the early stages of civilization in 
Asia Minor were later, and very much later, than those of Egypt and 
Babylonia. 

The author has again demonstrated with conclusiveness that the Greek 
world was early profoundly influenced by the older cultures of Asia Minor, 
and his demonstration is accompanied by a very able and exceedingly useful 
survey of the surviving proper names, which he has used with great skill and 
effectiveness. While the reconstruction he presents is strong and sound for 
archaic Greek times, the same direction of the tide of cultural influences 
cannot be upheld for the pre-Hellenic age. The archaeological evidence 
demonstrates clearly that for over fifteen hundred years after some 3000 
B.c., the mainland both of Europe and Asia lagged behind the Aegean Islands 
in culture advance, and while traces of Asiatic influence may be found in 
early Crete probably in the third millennium B.c., the dominant civilization 
is clearly in the Aegean and not on the mainland. A very simple principle 
applies here, viz., that between two neighboring peoples culture diffusion is 

1JIn this connection the author’s statement that at this date we meet the Hittite 
kings fighting with the great Pharaohs of the Eighteenth Dynasty must be due to 
eome misapprehension. None of the Eighteenth Dynasty kings carried on war with 
the Hittites. On the contrary, the Eighteenth Dynasty Pharaohs received gifts from 


the Hittite rulers, and the Egyptian war with the Hittites did not begin until the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, which is doubtless what the author had in mind. 
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reciprocal and in both directions, no matter which civilization is the superior 
and leader. But the mere fact that “people B’’ has made contributions to 
the life of “people A”’ is no good ground for concluding that “people B”’ 
is superior in civilization to “‘people A.”’ Otherwise the presence of potatoes, 
Indian corn, and tobacco in Europe would demonstrate the cultural superi- 
ority of the American savages over the peoples of Europe who received 
these things from America. It is exactly the failure to heed this obvious 
principle which has made possible the recent wide currency of a similar 
hypothesis which would find the original cradle of civilization in a vaguely 
defined upper Euphrates country (mostly desert!) called in cuneiform records 
Amurru and identified with the land of the Biblical Amorites. 

In conclusion the reviewer is unable to see any reason for changing or 
even modifying the now dominant view regarding the course of pre-Hellenic 
culture—the view which finds the rise of earliest civilization quite obviously 
on the Nile, whence it was diffused through the Eastern Mediterranean, 
while but slightly later a related culture rose on the lower Tigris and 
Euphrates, the two forming an Egypto-Babylonian culture complex, which, 
developing in the intercontinental region of Africa and Eurasia as the earliest 
nucleus of civilization in the career of man, gradually radiated in all directions 
through the outlying continental areas, and especially through the Mediter- 
ranean, whence our own culture has chiefly descended to us. Some six 
thousand years later, in a significantly analogous geographical position in 
the intercontinental region between the two Americas, the Western Hemi- 
sphere had brought forth another center of radiating culture influences 
which was crushed by the Spanish invasion. These two primitive centers 
of culture on the two hemispheres (quite obviously the only two original 
sources of civilization on the globe) show us pretty clearly where we must look 
for the earliest germs of civilization in the genial climatic conditions bordering 
on the tropics, and not in the rigors of mountainous regions like Asia Minor. 

For a most interesting and suggestive book, charmingly written, all 
readers will be greatly indebted to M. Autran; and if his general conclusions 
differ fundamentally from those of the reviewer, nevertheless the volume has 
distinct value in many respects—not least in the wide range of other possi- 
bilities which it suggeste—possibilities so attractively presented that they force 
us to a searching re-examination of our evidence and our conclusions regard- 
ing the origins of civilization and their relation to the rise of Greek culture.! 


James H. BREASTED 


1The reviewer has noticed a small number of philological matters which might 
be corrected in a future edition. On p. 35 see Πάρϑενος (three times). The author 
has a fondness for the Hebrew toledah for ‘‘ genealogy”’ (pp. 44, 101), but it should be 
noted that this word occurs in Hebrew only in the plural, and a ‘‘ généalogie biblique”’ 
is always toledoth, never toledah. The absolute form of the Canaanite pillars is ΤΠ ΠΩΣ 
not miazy (p. 61). In the hieroglyphic on p. 72 the sign for rwd should be w’; and 
on p. 100, there is no hieroglyphic word rer meaning ‘‘circular’’; this old reading has 
been shown to be properly phr. On p. 66 the transliteration of the Canaanite ‘rd’ 
should be >Aruba‘, not ‘Aruba‘. 
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Roman Essays and Interpretations. By W. Warpre Fow er. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. Pp. 290. 


The twenty-eight papers which this volume contains deal mainly with 
religious and historical subjects, with several parallels between ancient and 
modern incidents and practices, and with certain passages in Virgil and 
Horace. It closes with appreciations of Niebuhr and Mommeen and a study 
of the ‘‘Tragic Element in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar.” By mentioning a 
few titles we may illustrate how wide a range of topics it covers. We find 
discussed in it the ‘‘Origin of the Lar familiaris,”’ the “ Lex frumentaria of 
Gaius Gracchus,’’ the ‘‘Plague of Locusts in 125, and a Modern Parallel,”’ 
and ‘Horace Odes iii. 1-6.’’ Perhaps in this brief review we can to best 
advantage select for comment one or two topics from each of the four sections 
into which the book is divided. In the “Latin History of the Word Religio”’ 
Professor Fowler finds that the word expresses the natural awe which the 
primitive man feels in the presence of what he cannot explain. In this 
stage of its meaning it goes back to the period antedating state priesthoods 
and rituals. This feeling of awe inevitably suggests the development of the 
proper rites by which the unseen powers may be propitiated. The second 
meaning of the word emerges in Cicero. It naturally develops in the third 
stage to cover the whole sphere of worship and man’s attitude toward the 
supernatural, and finally in the second century of our era, when the several 
creeds were clearly distinguished from one another and a keen rivalry sprang 
up between them, the word took on the meaning which we give it today. 
One of the most convincing articles in the book is that which deals with the 
“Religious Meaning of the Toga Praeterta of Roman Children.” The 
author shows clearly that the garment was holy, that it was worn by priests 
when they were performing their sacrificial duties and by curule magistrates, 
perhaps because they had the right to offer sacrifices in behalf of the com- 
munity. In the household of a Roman freeman in early days the father 
acted as priest, and his children attended him as ministrants. Consequently 
they wore a priestly garment, and, after the state religion had swallowed up 
that of the household, children still continued to wear the praetexta, but 
henceforth it was simply a mark of free birth. In his paper on the corn 
law of Gaius Gracchus, Professor Fowler makes a vigorous protest against 
the tendency of historians to estimate the motives and methods of Gracchus 
by modern standards of experience and in the light of our present-day 
knowledge of the principles of political economy. The most interesting 
point in the paper is the author’s attempt to show that Gracchus tried to 
bring down the price of corn at Rome by stimulating its production in Italy 
through erecting granaries and improving the roads. This rational explana- 
tion of his plan relieves him from the charge of trying to bribe the plebs to 
support his legislative program. At the best, however, his measure was a 
temporary palliative. He failed to strike at the roots of the evil, as Pro- 
fessor Fowler remarks. Perhaps the author’s opinion that “you cannot 
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put an artificial price on corn, even within a limited space,” might have 
been modified, if the article had been written today, in the light of our 
common experience in such matters during the Great War. Varro’s dedica- 
tion of his book on religious antiquities to Julius Caesar, Caesar’s revival of 
an archaic procedure in the case of Rabirius, his use of an antique ritual 
in punishing two mutinous soldiers in 46 B.c., and his interest in the Druids 
lead Professor Fowler in another paper to find in him an unsuspected interest 
in ancient procedure. We could follow him in this surmise if he merely 
meant that Caesar had an acquaintance with ancient religious practices and 
an interest in them, but the reviewer cannot accept the theory that Caesar’s 
taste for such things clouded his political judgment, nor can we believe with 
the author that Caesar did not understand the motley population of Rome 
(p. 144). In our opinion the dramatic procedure followed in the trial of 
Rabirius and in the punishment of the soldiers was well devised to make a 
deep impression on the Roman masses. In Part III of the book perhaps the 
student of Latin will be most interested in the short paper on the ‘‘ Disap- 
pearance of the Earliest Latin Poetry.’’ The genius of Ennius consigned 
older Latin poetry to oblivion, and for a century after his death Rome 
produced no great poet. In the same way the introduction of the music of 
Handel into England in the eighteenth century blotted out the memory of 
earlier English music and no great English composer appears for a century 
after Handel’s time. In the “‘Vergiliana” we have a finely conceived 
interpretation of the Dido episode. The ungovernable passion of Dido 
was repugnant to the Roman conception of ordered family life. The rela- 
tions of husband and wife in Italy were characterized by pietas or concordia. 
The amor of Dido was out of harmony with the ideals of the Roman, and in 
his eyes would justify Aeneas in leaving her. These papers which the 
reviewer has picked out for notice, almost at random, may give the reader 
some conception of the learning and the judgment which characterize the 
criticism and interpretation throughout the book. Professor Fowler need 
not have felt the doubt, to which he gives expression in the Preface, of the 
wisdom of publishing it. 
Frank Frost ABBOTr 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Plutarch’s Lives. With an English translation by BERNADOTTE 
Perrin. Vol. ΙΧ. (‘‘Loeb Classical Library.’’?) London: 
Wiliam Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920. 
The ninth volume of Professor Perrin’s translation of Plutarch’s Lives 


deserves as high praise as the preceding volumes. The lives included are 
those of Demetrius and Antony, and Pyrrhus and Marius. 
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In the “‘ Life of Demetrius,” chapter xi, σφαιρίζομεν should not be changed 
in translation to a past tense, ‘‘used to play ball.” In chapter xix, καὶ 
Δημητρίον χειμῶνι μεγάλῳ καὶ κλύδωνι κινδυνεύσαντος εἰς τόπους ἁλιμένους καὶ 
χαλεποὺς ἐκριφῆναι, which is translated ‘and since Demetrius also encountered 
a great storm and a heavy sea and was cast upon a rough coast which had 
no harbors,” ἐκριφῆναι depends upon κινδυνεύσαντος, and the meaning is 
“‘was in danger of being cast,’’ etc. In chapter xxv Professor Perrin’s 
translation is perhaps a little vaguer than the Greek; he renders Scxvwvious 
δὲ φήσας παρὰ τὴν πόλιν οἰκεῖν τὴν πόλιν ‘as for the Sicyonians, he told them 
their city was in the wrong place.” More exactly it would be, ‘‘their city 
was beside, or just outside, the [real] city,’ i.e., the acropolis; compare 
Diodorus Siculus xx. 102. Also in chapter xxv, ᾿Αγαθοκλόους δὲ τοῦ Σικελιώ- 
του γησιάρχου, should be rendered ‘‘and Agathocles the Sicilian as Island 
Governor” rather than ‘‘and Agathocles as Island Governor of Sicily.” We 
may note that in chapter xxviii, ἱππεῖς δὲ πεντακοσίους τῶν ἐκείνον πλείονας, 
“five hundred more horse than he,”’ Lindskog’s emendation πεντακοσίοις is 
almost necessary. Chapter xxxviii contains one very difficult phrase, τέλος 
δ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ xarayvovra δεινῶν μὲν ἐπιθυμεῖν, ἀνήκεστα δὲ νοσεῖν, κεκρατῆσθαι δὲ 
τῷ λογισμῷ, which Professor Perrin translates “condemning himself for his 
inordinate desires, for his incurable malady, and for the subjugation of his 
reason.”’ Dochner similarly translates constlioque esse destitutum. It is 
difficult, however, to believe that the phrase κεκρατῆσθαι δὲ τῷ λογισμῷ Can 
mean anything else than ‘‘and yet realizing that he was checked by his 
reason [from attempting to satisfy his desires].”’ 

In the ‘Life of Antony,” chapter xxviii, in the sentence beginning καὶ 
yap αὐτῖκα γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ᾿Αντώνιον δείπνου δεηθῆναι, the text is almost certainly 
corrupt. Lindskog-Ziegler after Stephanus indicate a lacuna. Professor 
Perrin’s interpretation could be secured, however, by the omission of δὲ. 
In chapter xxxiii, to the statement that Antony ‘‘was appointed to the 
priesthood of the elder Caesar,”’ Professor Perrin appends this note: ‘‘That 
is, he was made Pontifex Maximus.’”’ The office of Pontifex Maximus was 
held by Lepidus from 44 to 14 B.c. Antony was appointed flamen Iulianus; 
compare Wissowa, Religion und Kultur der Rémer, page 285, note 2. Also 
in chapter xxxiii Professor Perrin translates καὶ SiaropBdvew τοὺς νεανίσκους 
ἐτραχήλιζεν ‘‘and he would take the young combatants by the neck and part 
them’’; the meaning is rather “and he would take the young men about the 
waist and overpower them.” In chapter lx, ‘‘and Iras, and the tire-woman 
of Cleopatra” is plainly a misprint for “‘Iras the tire-woman of Cleopatra.” 
In chapter xvi, in the sentence beginning ἀπεθραύοντο yap τὰ ἔμβολα, Sedené- 
vos is almost certainly corrupt, as is indicated by Lindskog-Ziegler. 

In the “Comparison of Demetrius and Antony,” chapter v, Professor 
Perrin undoubtedly gives the right meaning, ‘‘but Demetrius, as many say, 
invented false accusations, upon which he acted, and denounced one who 
had been wronged by him; the murder was not in retaliation for wrongs 
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done to him.” But this cannot be got out of our present text, Δημήτριον 
δὲ πολλοὶ λέγουσι ψευδεῖς αἰτίας, ἐφ’ οἷς ἔδρασε, πλασάμενον κατηγορεῖν 
ἀδικηθέντα, οὐκ ἀδικήσαντα ἀμύνασθαι. Ziegler-Lindskog emend ἀδικηθέντα 
ἴο ἀδικηθέντος. 

At the end of chapter ν of the “ Life οὗ Pyrrhus’’ Professor Perrin reads 
φθάσας with the manuscripts; it is much easier to follow Lindskog-Ziegler 
in reading φθάσαντ᾽, after Coraés. In chapter xvi the name of the Italian 
who fought against Pyrrhus was Oplacus, not Oplax. In chapter xvii, in the 
clause αὐτὸς δὲ τὴν χλαμύδα καὶ τὰ ὅπλα παραδοὺς ἑνὶ τῶν ἑταίρων Μεγακλεῖ, 
τοῖς δὲ ἐκείνον τρόπον τινὰ κατακρύψας ἑαυτὸν, the meaning is not “and hiding 
himself after a fashion behind his men,’ but ‘‘concealing his identity by 
assuming the armor and cloak of Megacles.”’ 

In the ‘‘ Life of Marius,” chapter xiv, in this clause καὶ μεγάλων διδομένων 
ἐπ’ οὐδενὶ προήκατο τὸ σῶμα, ἐπ᾽ οὐδενὲ means not “‘to anyone,’’ but “for any 
price.” In chapter xxviii, τῆς δὲ éxrijs ὡς οὐδὲ els πρώτης ὠρέγετο may better 
be translated, accurately, ‘‘but he was more eager for his sixth than another 
would have been for his first,” than “but he was as eager for a sixth as 
another would have been for his first.”” In chapter xxxiii, περὶ νεῦρα γεγονὼς 
νοσώδης is surely not ‘‘when his nerves were diseased.” 

It is very gratifying to learn that Professor Perrin completed before his 
death the remaining two volumes of this work. 

RocerR MILupr JONES 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Seneca: ad Lucilium epistulae morales, with an English translation 
by Ricuarp M. ΟὕΜΜΕΒΕ. Vol. II. London: William Heine- 
mann; New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1920. Pp. vi+480. 
$2.25. 


The second volume of Dr. Gummere’s work contains the text and 
translation of the Moral Epistles 66 to 92. Asin the first volume, the English 
is spirited and produces the general effect of Seneca’s style. 

In Epistle 66, section 5, sermones—quos subinde egeram et ad te permittam 
is translated ‘conversations which I at once took up for study and shall 
pass on to you.” Egeram is rather from egero and means “1 shall put into 
written form.’”’ In section 9 Gummere adopts Capps’s emendation and 
reads Omnis sine modo est mirtus, ‘Every virtue is limitless,” though the 
manuscripts and editions read in modo. Seneca’s thought is that virtue is 
ἃ thing perfect, to which no increase is possible. But to the mind of one 
trained in Greek philosophy the idea of perfection is associated with the 
idea of limit, modus, rather than with the idea of the infinite or indefinite. 
In modo is exactly what is required here. As a parallel we may cite Epistle 
76, section 24: Solum ergo bonum est honestum, cui modus est. In section 23, 
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alioqui hoc erit ex servorum habitu dominum aestimare is translated “since 
that would mean rating the master low because he is dressed like a slave.”’ 
It is rather “this will be to judge a master by the appearance of his slaves.”’ 
In section 29 the three varieties of goods referred to are not those of the soul, 
of the body, and external goods, as is stated in the note, but are the three 
kinds referred to in section 5. 

In Epistle 67, section 11, sunt quaedam vota, quae non gratulantium coetu, 
sed adorantium venerantiumque celebrantur, translated “There are certain 
prayers which are offered by a throng,” etc., is rather “the offering of which 
is hailed by a throng.” In section 13 vellem quae velles means “I wish all 
were as you would have it,’’ not “I hope all will be as you wish.”’ In Epistle 
68, section 9, nthil vidi, nihil audit, quod concupiscerem, ad quod reverterer 
means ‘nothing I should crave, nothmg I should come back to hear” rather 
than “nothing which I craved and which I came back to hear.’’ In Epistle 
70, section 8, Gummere reads with Hense and certain manuscripts siht 
commodaret, after non commodabit poenae suae manum. It seems very 
doubtful if these words can mean “to himself, however, he would lend a 
hand.” The phrase is rejected by Fickert and the older editors. In Epistle 
70, section 24, proximam quamque means “the nearest at hand,’’ not “the 
next best.”’ In Epistle 71, section 8, “‘not” should be omitted in the ques- 
tion. In Epistle 74, section 18, ué non deseratur adfligitur does not mean 
‘to avoid being bereft, he suffers distress,’”’ but ‘though he be not bereft.’’ 
In section 27, in the sentence Licet alter (sci. circulus) diu manserit, alterum 
statum obduxeris et in eum in quo scriptus est pulverem solveris, obduxeris is 
“efface,”’ “rub out” rather than ‘‘contract.”’ In a note on Epistle 75, 
section 12, to illustrate the difference between the first and the second class 
of of προκόπτοντες, Gummere cites Epistle 72, section 6, where it is the 
difference between the sage and the man who is progressing which is in 
Seneca’s mind. 

In Epistle 82, section 15, media meaning τὰ ἀδιάφορα, should not be 
translated ‘“‘average.”’ The following sentence, Non enim sic mors indif- 
ferens est, quomodo utrum capillos pares an umpares habeas, means ‘‘ whether 
the number of your hairs is even or odd,” not “‘ whether your hair should be 
worn evenly or unevenly”; cf. von Arnim, Stotcorum veterum fragmenta, 
III, 119, 121. In Epistle 83, section 2, Gummere gives practically the 
same punctuation as Hense, Interest (sci. deus) animis nostris et cogitatrionrbus 
mediis intervenit—sic intervenit, dico, tamquam aliquando discedat, and 
translates the latter part of the sentence ‘‘comes into them, I say, as one 
who may at any time depart.” The explanation given by Lipsius is very 
attractive, ‘comes, do I say? as if he could ever depart!’ In section 5 
Gummere fails to bring out the full meaning of the clause qu: anno novo 
quemadmodum legere, scribere, dicere aliquid, sic auspicabar in Virginem 
destlire by his translation “who, just as naturally as I would set out to do 
some reading or writing, or to compose a speech, used to inaugurate the 
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first of the year with a plunge into the Virgo aqueduct.” The acts of reading, 
writing, and speaking were also a part of Seneca’s celebration of the new 
year. In Epistle 84, section 12, multum habent contumeliarum ut intres 
means ‘‘they cost you many an insult to gain an entrance,’ not ‘‘as you 
enter the door.’ 

In Epistle 87, section 4, the translation ‘‘my false embarrassment about 
the truth” does not exactly bring out the force of perversa recti verecundia. 
It is correctly explained by Bouillet, nempe eum pudebat rei, cut nulla adhaere- 
bat vera turpttudo. In section 9 cantherto is not a “donkey.” In section 38 
the casual reader might be misled by the translation of ex multis paupertatibus 
dintiae fiunt: “But riches result from numerous cases of poverty.” It 
should be made clearer that the meaning is that, if you add together the 
possessions of a number of poor men, the sum is riches. 

In Epistle 89, section 20, in the sentence facite vestrum quicquid potestis, 
dum plus sit alteni, alieni is surely not a genitive of comparison: “provided 
only that it is more than your neighbor’s.”” In Epistle 90, section 3, the 
addition of ‘“‘all” in the second clause weakens the force of the remark 
Desierunt enim omnia possidere, dum volunt propria: “For men cease to 
possess all things the moment they desire all things for their own.”’ In 
section 19, Gummere, following Capps, inserts mollitia before molles corporis 
motus docentium. In a note on section 28 indigitamenta is clearly a slip for 
di indigetes. In Epistle 92, section 4, where other editors read in his ervt 
beata vita, sine quibus non est, Gummere follows Hense in replacing non est 
by honesta. He translates the sentence thus: “Then there will be the 
possibility of a happy life under conditions which do not include an honorable 
life.”’ It would seem, however, that the Latin can mean only “under these 
conditions a happy life may be led, but in their absence, merely an honorable 
life.’ The common reading, however, yields an excellent sense, “upon 
these factors a happy life will depend, in the absence of which it is quite 
impossible.” In section 35 the sentence Sed tunc quoque, cum inter homines 
est, non timet ullas post mortem minas eorum, quibus usque ad mortem timeri 
parum est, is translated ‘Nay, even when it is among the living, the soul 
fears nothing that may happen to the body after death; for though such 
things may have been threats, they were not enough to terrify the soul 
previous to the moment of death.” The meaning is: ‘“ But even when he is 
among the living, he fears no threats of violence after his death, threats 
made by men who are not content with being the objects of terror up to the 
moment of their victim’s death.” 

On page 475, in the Index of Proper Names, the Cyrenaic school is said 
to be an offshoot of Epicureanism. A more accurate statement is given on 
page 385, note e. 

Roger MILuteR JONES 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Herodotus, with an English translation by A. Ὁ. Gop.try, Hon. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Volume I. (Loeb Classi- 
cal Library.) London: William Heinemann; New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 1921. 


The present volume contains the translation of the first two books of 
Herodotus’ history. In the first part of the short general introduction the 
translator discusses the few facts which are known about Herodotus’ life, 
the scope of his work, his reputation for untrustworthiness, and the Ionic 
dialect in which he wrote. In the second part he gives a short list of books 
useful to the student of Herodotus, dismisses the question of manuscripts 
briefly and remarks upon his own method of dealing with translation. The 
introduction to the first two books gives a short summary supplemented 
by further remarks on Herodotus’ veracity. The translator reaches the 
conclusion that Herodotus was accurate in describing what he had seen, 
but that for the historical parts of his narrative he was dependent upon 
very untrustworthy sources. 

The translation itself is one of the highest merit. The translator adheres 
to the running style of Herodotus and renders him with extreme literal- 
ness, keeping the order of the Greek wherever it is compatible with good 
English. The translation is so careful and accurate that only a few mistakes 
can be found, such as for instance the translation of σοφισταί (i. 29) as 
“‘teachers.” The word had not yet become technical. It means merely 
‘“‘wise men.” The translator has himself noticed his inconsistent method 
of dealing with proper names. 

His translation of the famous description of the homecoming of the 
exiled Pisistratus (i. 60) will serve to indicate the smooth and simple style 
of the whole. 

Megacles then, being buffeted about by faction, sent a message to Pisistra- 
tus offering him his daughter to wife and the sovereign power besides. This 
offer being accepted by Pisistratus, who agreed on these terms with Megacles, 
they devised a plan to bring Pisistratus back, which, to my mind, was so exceed- 
ing foolish that it is strange (seeing that from old times the Hellenic has ever 
been distinguished from the foreign stock by its greater cleverness and its freedom 
from silly foolishness) that these men should devise such a plan to deceive Atheni- 
ans, said to be the cunningest of the Greeks. There was in the Paeanian deme 
8 woman called Phya, three fingers short of four cubits in stature, and for 
the rest fair to look upon. This woman they equipped in full armour, and 
put her in a chariot, giving her all such appurtenances as would make the seem- 
liest show, and so drove into the city; heralds ran before them, and when they 
came into the town made proclamation as they were charged, bidding the Atheni- 
ans ‘‘to give a hearty welcome to Pisistratus, whom Athene herself honoured 
beyond all men and was bringing back to her own citadel.”” So the heralds 
went about and spoke thus: immediately it was reported in the demes that 
Athene was bringing Pisistratus back, and the townsfolk persuaded that the 
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woman was indeed the goddess, worshipped this human creature and welcomed 
Pisistratus. 

In the much disputed passage inclosed in parentheses Mr. Godley has 
adopted the interpretation recently suggested by Professor Shorey in Classi- 
cal Philology, XV (1920), 88 ff. 

There are frequent footnotes in explanation for the most part of proper 
names which occur in the text. The volume ends with an index of proper 
names and a small map of Ionia and Western Asia Minor. 


GERTRUDE SMITH 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Ovid Metamorphoses, with an English translation by Frank Justus 
MILLER, in two volumes. Loeb Classical Library, 1916. 

The worst that may be said of Professor Miller’s Metamorphoses is that 
in four or five instances in the first book it translates a variant of the text 
instead of the text itself, and in as many others contains faulty typography 
or punctuation. We are sending a list of these errors to the translator. The 
second book, and presumably the remainder of the work, will be found 
practically free from blemishes of the kind. 

Aside from this Professor Miller has given readers a text and translation 
deserving of the ‘faithful and scholarly’’ applied to his Loeb Library Trage- 
dies of Seneca by the Classical Review, which found nothing more severe to 
say of that edition than that there were to be detected in it occasional rhyth- 
mic survivals of his previous verse rendering of the same author—a rendering 
which never should have been sacrificed to the great god uniformity. The 
plain, vigorous, narrative style of Professor Miller’s Metamorphoses, poetic 
and yet not obtrusively or elaborately ornamental, represents admirably, so 
far as is possible in prose, the Ovidian straightforwardness and intentness of 
the story. The English is as direct, clear, and rapid as story-telling English 
ought to be, and reads without effort and without suggestion of the Latin 
mold. ‘To ease and rapidity of narrative the translator has contributed in 
no slight measure by the almost complete omission of footnotes both explana- 
tory and critical, the omission of the former being frequently made possible 
by the device of converting translation into a manner of explanation, e.g., 
Nabataea regna, ‘‘the realms of Araby”’ (i. 61); Tenebrosa Tartara, ‘‘the dark 
world of death”’ (i. 113). This practice, and what may be called retouching, 
e.g., septem sine flumine valles, ‘‘seven broad channels, all without a stream”’ 
(ii. 256); caesae pectora palmis, “with bruising hands beating their naked 
breasts” (ii. 341), may be questionable, but there is no doubt of their con- 
tribution to the running quality of the translation. Professor Miller is to be 
congratulated on a rendering which will give the maximum of pleasure to 


both scholar and general reader. 
GRANT SHOWERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Mapison, WIs. 
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THE PERSIAN ARMY AND TRIBUTE LISTS IN 
HERODOTUS 


By A. G. Largp 


Herodotus, iii. 90-94, groups the races paying tribute to Persia 
in twenty districts. It is evident that the numbers of these districts 
are not official. οὗτος μὲν δὴ πρῶτός of νομὸς xareorixe (ili. 90) 
does not mean “this was appointed by him [Darius] to be the first 
division” (Macaulay). It was a Greek that called Ionia the first, 
Lydia the second, and Phrygia the third nomos. A Persian if 
giving numbers, would naturally begin as the Persian inscriptions 
do. From Behistun we have Persia, Susiana, Babylonia; from 
Persepolis, Susiana, Media, Babylonia; from Nakhsh-i-Rustam, 
Media, Susiana. Outside of this catalogue Herodotus does not 
use these numbers, but speaks of the Phrygian, Lydian, Ionian, 
Bactrian nomes (ili. 127; ix. 113). Once Ionia has been selected 
as the first, the order is fixed by geography. There are a few excep- 
tions, it is true—startling exceptions, indeed; but few. The first 
eleven districts, containing forty-two out of a total of sixty-nine 
names, could hardly be improved, geographically speaking, except 
for nomos VII. The first three districts are the western Asia Minor 
nations. We move from the coast inland, Ionia, Lydia, Phrygia. 
From Cappadocia (Syria) in IIT we pass to Cilicia (IV) and down 
the Syrian (V) coast to Egypt and Libya (VI). The Ethiopians and 
Arabians, the associates of the Libyans in the army, are absent 
from this list because they send gifts instead of the regular taxes 
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(iii. 97). We, therefore, expect the Assyrians and Kissians to 
follow. Instead of that, a group of nations on the far eastern 
borders of the empire forms nomos VII, and then come the expected 
Kissians, Assyrians, Medes, Caspians (VIII-XI). In districts XII- 
XVII (I omit Armenia for the present) we have the remaining 
nations of eastern Asia, and then return in XVIII and XIX to 
eastern Asia Minor, moving from the Saspeirians to the Tibarenians 
to join on to nomos III. The position of India, cut off from its 
neighbors by XVIII and XIX, may seem to be another inexplic- 
able departure from a geographical arrangement; but, unlike the 
cases of Armenia and nomos VII, this variation is explained by the 
text of Herodotus. India is put last because it paid in gold, the 
rest in silver. In iii. 89, Herodotus says: ‘‘ He divided the provinces 
and the yearly payment of tribute as follows: and those of them 
who brought in silver were commanded to pay by the standard of 
the Babylonian talent, but those who brought in gold by the Euboean 
talent.’ Then, after a brief aside, begins the catalogue. The first 
nomos is said to pay so many talents of silver. In the next eighteen 
divisions the of silver is omitted, except in the fourth and ninth 
The Cilicians paid 360 horses and 500 talents of silver; the Assyrian 
tax was 1,000 talents of selver and 500 eunuchs. That is, the word 
silver is added only when something else besides money was con- 
tributed. The twentieth district, India, “brought in as tribute 
πρὸς πάντας τοὺς ἄλλους 360 talents of gold.’ The intention to 
emphasize the contrast is evident. In kind and amount of tribute 
India stands alone, and, therefore, last. 

I return to Armenia. The position of the seventh group is 
peculiar; the composition of the thirteenth is amazing. “From 
Pactyike and the Armenians and the people bordering upon them 
as far as the Euxine, 400 talents: this is the thirteenth division.”’ 
And the only known Pactyike is on the borders of India (iii. 102)! 
It is unnecessary in this connection to discuss the exact meaning of 
ὑπερβαίνων τοὺς προσεχέας κτλ. (ili. 89), the phrase by which Herodo- 
tus describes Darius’ method of forming the taxation districts. 
No interpretation of it can justify the union in one nomos of nations 
ΒΟ widely separated as the Armenians and the Pactyans. In the 
other divisions that contain two or more names there is no separation 
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at all. Every nation in a group borders upon at least one other 
nation of the group. At any rate this is true so far as our knowledge 
goes. The case of the Sacians and Caspians in nomos XV may be 
an exception. We do not know the position of these Caspians as 
distinguished from those of nomos XI. The commentators evade 
the Armenian-Pactyan difficulty. These Pactyans, so the most of 
them say, are obviously not the well-known ones, but neighbors of 
the Armenians. This view is quite untenable. In iii. 102 we are 
told that the Pactyans were neighbors of certain Indians, and the 
Bactrians are mentioned in the same sentence. From Pactyike, 
Scylax sailed down the Indus (iv. 44). These are the Pactyans of 
the army list, where they are named between the Sarangians and 
Utians. Their style of military equipment was used by the Utians, 
Mycans, Paricanians, and Sagartians (vii. 68,85). In the tribute list 
the Bactrians are in nomos XII, the Pactyans in XIII, the Sarangians, 
Sagartians, Utians, and Mycans in XIV. Since the arrangement of 
the whole list is geographical, how can we, with these facts before 
us, refuse to admit that the Pactyans of nomos XIII are the neigh- 
bors of the Indians? And there is still another strong bit of evidence 
on the same side of the argument. Of the sixty names in the army 
list all but the Dorians and. Ligyans are mentioned in the tribute 
section. There are six others, the Persians, Hyrcanians, Arabians, 
African Ethiopians, Colchians, and Aegean Islanders, whose names 
are not found in the twenty districts; but in iii. 96-97 we are told that 
the Persians were not taxed, that the Colchians, Ethiopians, and 
Arabians sent gifts, and that “as time went on additional tribute 
came in from the Islands also.” This last phrase would cover the 
Dorians! fairly well; but in any case we may be sure that Herodotus 
of Halicarnassus, however hazy his ideas about Pactyans and Ligyans 
might be, knew full well what he was doing when he omitted the 
name of the Dorians from the tribute-paying nations. As for the 
Hyrcanians, they are spoken of in iii. 117, and the reference to 
tribute at the end of the chapter brings this apparently isolated sec- 
tion into connection with the list. The most probable explanation 


1 Cnidus had submitted to Harpagus, i. 174. On the conquest of the islands see 
i. 169; ii. 130 ff. and 139; v. 30, 33. It is worth remark that Sparta is asked for 
help against Harpagus by the Jonians and Acolians only (i. 152), and that Aristagoras 
appeals to Cleomenes without mentioning Dorians. 
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of the omission of their name from the twenty districts is that they 
are represented by the Caspians of nomos XI, since the Caspian Sea 
was also called Hyrcanian. There remain the Ligyans, and I shall 
presently show that they are not excluded, but disguised. With 
the sixty army names so completely covered by the tribute passage, 
it is very improbable that the army Pactyans are omitted. Their 
name being there and in the proper company—for it is the Armenians 
that are out of place—there can be but one conclusion. The Pac- 
tyans in the thirteenth district are the neighbors of the Bactrians 
in the twelfth. Why, then, are the Armenians with them? The 
Carmanians (i. 125) would be better associates, and the name is like 
enough to suggest the possibility of a textual error; but ᾿Αρμενίων 
in iii. 93 is followed by ‘‘and the neighboring tribes' as far as the 
Euxine 868." Besides, the Armenians are in the army, and are too 
important to be omitted altogether. Since Armenia is regularly 
followed by Katapatuka in the three Persian inscriptions, I have 
been inclined, at times, to believe that this was confused with 
Paktuike; but Cappadocia (Syria) is in nomos III and the Pactyans 
are with their proper neighbors, the Bactrians, Sarangians, and the 
rest. There seems to be no escape from the conclusion that Herodo- 
tus has put together in one tribute district two widely separated 
nations. We should admit the fact and look for an explanation. 

It has hitherto escaped observation that the difficulty in the 
thirteenth district has a parallel in the twelfth. Our texts give us 
ἀπὸ Βακτριανῶν δὲ μέχρι Αἰγλῶν . . . . φόρος ἦν. This is the read- 
ing of AB, but RS V have Διγδῶν. The reason for the variation 
between AITAQN and AITAOQN is obvious. Since the class repre- 
sented by RS V is quite equal to the other, there is no ground 
whatever for preferring Αἰγλῶν to Διγδῶν. Neither name is known. 
We cannot identify the AlyXol with the Αὐγαλοί of Ptolemy vi. 12. 

1 This is a puzzling phrase. The races in nomos XIX lie between Armenia and 


the sea, and every race in this part of Asia Minor of which Herodotus shows any 
knowledge is mentioned elsewhere in the list; i. 28, which has the Chalybes, is spurious. 

2 The phrases describing the districts vary. The only other μέχρι is ἀπὸ δὲ 
Ποσιδηίου πόλιος . . . . ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ ταύτης μέχρι Alybrrov .... φόρος ἦν. This is 
used of nomos V and the μέχρι is exclusive, for Egypt isin VI. But μέχρι may be 
inclusive as in μέχρι τῆς ᾿Ινδικῆς οἰκεῖται ᾿Ασίη (iv. 40). The Aegli or Ligdi are a 
nation and must be in one of the districts. If they were not intended to be put 
with the Bactrians, they would have been placed elsewhere, as Egypt is. 
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Not only do the names differ, but our only authority for the Augali 
states that they are on the Iaxartes in the northern part of Sogdia, 
whereas Bactria is south of Sogdia. If we accept the reading of 
RS V we have to change but one letter to get AITTOQN from 
AITAQN. To be sure, the Ligyans have nothing to do with the 
Bactrians, but this is the twelfth district, and in the thirteenth are 
the Armenians and Pactyans, who have no more right to be together. 
The Ligyans, according to Eustathius'—compare Lycopbron Alez. 
1312—-were a Colchian race. Therefore they were neighbors of the 
Armenians. Herodotus agrees with this, for in his army list, which, 
as we shall see, follows geography closely, he puts the Matienians, 
Ligyans, and Armenians in the nineteenth, twentieth, and twenty- 
first army corps respectively. Since the tribute list is also geo- 
graphical and the Armenians are in district XIII, one would 
normally not hesitate to change an unknown Λιγδῶν in XIT into 
Λιγύων. It seems, of course, absurd to group them with the Bac- 
trians; but why not, when in XIII the Armenians, neighbors of 
the Ligyans, are grouped with the Pactyans, neighbors of the Bac- 
trians? Further, of sixty army names the tribute passage omits 
only the Dorians and Ligyans. We can understand why Herodotus 
omitted the Dorians, but there is no reason for leaving out the 
Ligyans. If we accept Acyiwy for Λιγδῶν we get in XII another 
impossible district. This does not explain XIII; but in view of 
the neighborhood of the two pairs of nations it is plain that the 
reason for the one peculiar combination is tlie reason for the other. 
We are not convinced that such districts were possible, but we are 
entitled to draw the conclusion that, just as geography settled the 
composition and arrangement of the other and more normal dis- 
tricts, so too it played its part in the production of these two—in 
Herodotus. We shall see presently that there are similar, though 
less startling, combinations in the army corps. 

Herodotus in vii. 61-95 names in separate groups the nations 
furnishing infantry, cavalry, and ships. In the following list I have 
combined them, keeping his order for the nations in the infantry and 
navy, but inserting those of the navy, italicized, in a solid block in 


1 Ad Dion. Perieg. i. 76: ἱστέον δ᾽ ὅτι ἐοίκασι καὶ Κολχικοί τινες Alyves εἶναι ἄποικοι 
τῶν Ἐὐρωκαίων" καὶ δηλοῖ ὁ Λυκόφρων ἱστορῶν ἐν τοῖς Κόλχοις Κύταιαν Λιγυστικὴν πόλιν». 
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the gap between the Libyans and Paphlagonians. No nation in 
the navy furnished horse or foot. The cavalry list has but two 
new names, the Sagartians and one of the Caspians. Though the 
tribute list has two Caspians, I have not inserted two here, because 
of the probability of a textual error. Of both it is said that they were 
equipped as in the infantry, there being only one in the infantry, 
whereas the Sagartians are spoken of as if really introduced for 
the first time. I have placed the Sagartians between the Pactyans 
and Utians because, though a branch of the Persians (i. 125; vii. 85), 
they were equipped in part like the Pactyans; and because in the 
tribute list they are in nomos XIV with the Utians and others, the 
Pactyans being in XIII. If the Οὕτιοι were the inhabitants of 
Yutiya, a district of Persia (Behistun inscription), we have outside 
evidence that the Sagartians and Utians belong together. The 
Asiatic Ethiopians are placed after the Indians because the two form 
one corps (vii. 70), though Herodotus reserves their name until he 
comes to the Ethiopians of Africa. He seems to have had them in 
mind when he wrote rpocereraxaro (Ἰνδοὶ) συστρατευόμενοι Papva- 
ζάθρῃ (vii. 65), for στρατεύεσθαι is used fourteen times in vi. 61-81, 
the compound only here. Herodotus does not number the army ᾿ 
corps. The Arabic numerals placed after the names show what 
corps are composed of one, two, or three nations. I have arranged 
the names in columns of ten. There is not the slightest suggestion 
of this in the text. I have done it because it brings out in a striking 
manner the geographical distribution of the races and offers a very 
convenient means of reference. 


TABLE I 
Army List vir. 61-95 


Persae—1 art ilyae—24 
Medi-2 Chorasmil 25 
Kissii-—3 Og bareni-~25 
Hyrcanii—4 acrones—26 
Assyrii—5 Dadicae~11 ossynoeci-26 
Bactrii-6 asplii-12 {|Phoenices ares—-27 
Denese 12 Syri olchi-27 
tyes—14 |Acgyptis H Hellespont: -28 
(Asthlopes)-7 ( Sagartil Cypriu 28 


a pony tle pean *—24 


Cilices 


oie 5 Ἰοδὺ κα {ΠΕ O Peg ening Of ye ἴθ m Asia Minor only the Magnesians 
H te 


and e tribu Often two the latter, who are associated 
with the Coteus fa nomos II, must go with their neighbors, the Cabelians and Milyans, 
to make up this army corps. 
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A glance at this list will show that the nations of the infantry 
fall into three geographical groups, an eastern, containing the first 
sixteen corps, Persians—Paricanians; 8. southwestern, with Arabians, 
Ethiopians, and Libyans; and an Asia Minor group, Paphlagonians 
—Saspeirians. The only striking peculiarity is that the last nation, 
the Red Sea Islanders, who in the tribute list are joined with the 
Utians and Mycans in nomos XIV, are here completely separated 
from their neighbors and tucked away with the most remote races 
of Asia Minor. “How it [the item] comes to be appended to the 
solid phalanx of ten commanders .... from the twenty or one- 
and-twenty nations of Asia Minor, is one of the mysteries of the com- 
position of Herodotus’ work in this portion”? (Macan). There is 
no denying that the arrangement of the infantry is in the main 
geographical. Of the order of the nations in the eastern group 
more will be said later. We pass naturally from them to Arabia, 
Ethiopia, and Libya. Then comes Asia Minor. But why does 
Herodotus spring from the Libyans to the Paphlagonians? The 
nations on the coast being reserved for the navy, we should expect 
him to start the Asia Minor list with Lydia. Or, since the tribute 
list gives us Cappadocia, Cilicia, Phoenicia, Syria, Egypt, Libya, 
why did he not, when moving in the opposite direction and omit- 
ting the maritime nations, come up from Libya to Cappadocia? The 
answer to these questions is given by Table I, with the maritime 
nations inserted between the Libyans and Paphlagonians. The 
navy list begins with the Phoenicians, because they were the most 
famous seamen in tle Persian Empire and, with the Syrians, fur- 
nished the largest number of ships. Apart from this the coast is 
followed in perfect geographical order from Egypt to Hellespontines. 
We are led around from Libya to Paphlagonia in the most natural 
manner possible. 

It is not surprising that Herodotus should name the nations in 
the army with some regard to geographical position, but the perfect 
connection which the navy makes between the different groups of 
the infantry puts the matter in a new light. The western section 
of the empire thus becomes a whole. The list of names beginning 
with the Arabians and ending with the Saspeirians completes a 
περίοδος. We are justified in assuming that the document upon 
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which Herodotus depended, whether an official Persian military 
list or not, went back for the arrangement of the names to a geo- 
graphical periodos of the Persian Empire. 

There is an interesting hint in the text of Herodotus that his 
source combined the infantry and navy. Of the Cabelians (infantry) 
he says in vii. 77 that they had the same equipment as the Cilicians 
(navy), and adds τὴν éyw ἐπεὰν xara τὴν Κιλίκων τάξιν διεξιὼν γένω- 
μαι τότε σημανέω.--- Δα what this was I shall explain when in the 
course of the catalogue I come to the array of the Cilicians”’ (Mac- 
aulay). Macan remarks that “the reference forward from the 
army-list to the navy-list is remarkable.’”’ Rawlinson translates 
τάξιν “contingent,’”’ but the word does not fit the context. Mac- 
aulay’s ‘“‘array”’ is no better. The meaning is ‘when I come to the 
Cilicians in their proper order in the list,”’ and the implication is 
that the two names are in one and the same list. 

From the periodos point of view the position of the Red Sea 
Islanders becomes comprehensible. There is an eastern and a west- 
ern section of the empire, and the Islands lie between them in the 
Persian Gulf. The order would be natural if the eastern nations were 
named first, then the Islanders, and then the western, Arabians 
—Sasperians (army order). But suppose we passed from the Pari- 
canians, the last name in the eastern section, to the Saspeirians 
—and this is exactly what we find in the tribute list—and from the 
Saspeirians moved around to the Arabians. In that case the Red 
Sea Islanders would appear to be quite in place at the end of the 
western group. With a map before one, their position does not 
seem so strange, though they come in at the Saspeirian end of the 
western periodos. We may think of the Persian Empire as composed, 
roughly, of two great circles touching at Persia. In the army list we 
start from Persia and complete the eastern circle first, then the 
western, Arabians-Saspeirians. The Red Sea Islanders, who are 
near the meeting-point, Persia, but outside both circles, come in at 
theend. In the tribute list, if we overlook the difficulties of Armenia 
and nomos VII, the start is made from Ionia on the outside of the 
western circle, and we make a figure-eight movement. The direc- 
tion for the western periodos is the opposite of what it is in the army. 
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If we examine the composition of the army corps, we find nothing 
quite so peculiar as the Armenian-Pactyan tribute district. If there 
are two or three nations in a corps, they are usually neighbors, to 
the best of our knowledge. See Numbers 7, 9, 11, 15, 17, 22, 24, 
26, 27, 28, in Table I. Armenia, indeed, goes with Phrygia, but 
Herodotus gives a reason. The Armenians are colonists of the 
Phrygians. Two of the corps are peculiar in containing nations 
rather widely separated. The Ligyans are put with the Cappado- 
cians and Mariandynians, though, as we have just seen, there are 
two sources outside of Herodotus that place them with the Colchians, 
and Herodotus himself places them between the Matienians and 
Armenians in his geographically ordered army corps, and next to 
the Armenians in the tribute districts according to my correction 
in nomos XII. The second peculiar case is the combination of the 
Matienians with the Paphlagonians. In explanation of this it is 
customary to cite the statement of Herodotus (i. 72) that the Halys, 
after flowing from Armenia through Cilicia, passed between the 
Matienians and Phrygians before turning north. On this ground a 
western branch of the Matienians is assumed; but, as was just 
pointed out in the case of the Pactyans and Ligyans, no army race 
is really omitted from the tribute list, and for this reason it is very 
difficult to believe that the same name in the two lists does not 
apply to the same nation. The Matienians of the tribute list are 
the associates of the Saspeirians and Alarodians of nomos XVIII, 
and for this location there is plenty of evidence in Herodotus and 
elsewhere. They are east of Armenia on the Royal Road (v. 49) :} 
their mountains were the source of the Gyndes (i. 189), the Araxes 
(i. 202), and the Lesser Zab (v. 52); Hecataeus says that the Moschi- 
ans were a Colchian race bordering on the Matienians; and Strabo 
places Matiene in the northwest of Media (523). And, in spite 


1In the description of the Royal Road the text at v. 52. 20 is admitted to be 
corrupt. In spite of v. 49. 36 it is impossible to believe that the Matienians extended 
to the borders of Kissia. A strong argument against such an extension, and one 
that has not been urged, so far as I have seen, is that Matiene in the tribute, army, 
and acte passages is confined to the northern acte. If it touched Kiasia and, of necessity 
therefore, Assyria, it ought to have been mentioned in the southwestern acte, being 
west of Media. Thus one more nation would be added to those that the three-nation 
statement (see below) disregards. 
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of the different associates given to the Matienians by the army and 
tribute lists, a relation between the two lists is indicated by the 
order Paphlagonians, Mariandynians, Syrians (tribute) as compared 
with Paphlagonians, Matienians, Mariandynians, Ligyans, Syrians 
(army), the relative position of the races that are certainly western 
being the same. It might even be inferred from the words Alyves 
δὲ καὶ Marinvol καὶ Μαριανδυνοί re καὶ Σύριοι τὴν αὑτὴν ἔχοντες Πα- 
φλαγόσι ἐστρατεύοντο (vii.72) that the source of the army list recog- 
nized a connection between the Ligyans and Matienians as opposed 
to the Mariandynians and Syrians, even if Herodotus did not know 
it himself. There is no more difficulty in accepting the union of the 
eastern Matienians with the Paphlagonians than of the eastern 
Ligyans with the Mariandynians; and, even if the Matienians on 
the Halys had better evidence of existence, I should hardly hesitate, 
in view of all the facts, to pronounce the Matienians who are com- 
bined with the Paphlagonians to be the eastern neighbors of the 
Armenians. The placing of the neighboring Matienians and Ligyans 
in successive army corps (the nineteenth and twentieth), the former 
with the Paphlagonians, the latter with the Mariandynians, neighbors 
of the Paphlagonians, is a case exactly parallel to that of the twelfth 
and thirteenth tribute districts. Strangely enough, the Ligyans are 
involved in two of the four peculiar army and tribute combinations, 
one of which is in the army, the other in the tribute list; and their 
neighbors, the Matienians and Armenians, are in the other two, 
the former in the army, the latter in the tribute list. The following 
diagram will make the situation clearer. The Arabic numerals denote 
the army corps in the order in which they are named by Herodotus, 
the Roman, his numbers for the tribute districts. The arrangement 
of the names in vertical columns is geographical. The nations in the 
first column are west of the Halys except the Syrians (Cappadocians), 
those in the second are the eastern Asia Minor nations not on the 
Euxine, those in the third are in the far east beyond the Caspian Sea. 


TABLE II 
Hellespontines diate 
Thrace—23 28-Saspeires /¢XVIII 
Ill Paphlagonia-19............ 19-Matieni XV Sacae-6 
Mariandyni-20............. 20-Ligyes..... ML νυ ςτὸ Bactria-6 
Syria—20 21-Armenia.... XIII........ Pactyes-14 
Phrygia-21 XIV Sarangia-13 


Il ee 
Mysia-—22 
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When we consider to what extent the other army and tribute 
groups are determined by geographical position, how large a part 
geography plays m fixing the order of the names throughout both 
lists, it is difficult to explain the state of things illustrated by the 
foregoing diagram in any other way than on the assumption that 
on some monument! or document these names stood in parallel 
columns and in geographical order, and that such impossible com- 
binations as the Armenian-Pactyan tribute district had no other 
basis than the accidental association of their names in adjacent col- 
umns. It is natural to suspect that the strange position of nomos VII 
had a similar origin. I can give no satisfactory explanation of 
this difficulty; but, to make clear the only suggestion I have to 
offer, I am going to give a rearrangement of the names in Table I, 
following a geographical order as strictly as possible. The result 
will also illustrate how far the combinations given in Table II are 
possible, and to what extent Herodotus varied from geography in his 
two lists. But, to get a more satisfactory basis for the division of 
the names into groups, it is first necessary to show the connection 
of the two lists with another passage in Herodotus, which is from 
a source that was, in the main, neither military nor fiscal, but 
geographic. 

In iv. 37 ff. Herodotus, discussing the form and size of the earth, 
divides “Asia” into an eastern and a western part, and subdivides 
the western into two peninsulas, ἀκταί, which stretch westward 
from a north and south line defined by the Colchians, Saspeirians, 
Medes, and Persians. One of these aciae is Asia Minor, the other is the 
rest of the western section, including Libya. This triple division is 
seen in the army list (Table I), whether the navy is inserted or 
not. The last nine names of the navy, Cilicians—Hellespontines, 
belong in Asia Minor, while the first four fall naturally into the 
southwestern acte, which (iv. 39) includes Phoenicia, Syria, and 
Egypt. Apart from the unexplained position of nomos VII, the 
tribute list preserves essentially the same division, though, as we 


1 Hdt. iv. 87: “‘ Darius set up by the Bosporus two pillars of white stone, inscribing 
upon the one in Assyrian characters, upon the other in Greek, all the nations that he 
led; and he was leading all that he ruled"; v. 86: ‘‘Hecataeus, the historian, argued 
against making war upon the King, giving a list of all the nations that Darius ruled.’’ 
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have seen, Asia Minor is divided because the list starts with 
Ionia and completes the two circles by a figure-eight movement. 
That the tribute list, in spite of its additional names, was drawn 
largely from the same source as the army list is proved by the care 
with which the army names omitted in the twenty tax districts are 
accounted for in the following comments, by the order of several 
groups, but most of all by the remarkable resemblances and differ- 
ences illustrated in Table II. 

One striking proof of the connection of both lists with the acte 
passage is the statement in the latter (iv. 38) that Asia Minor was 
inhabited by thirty races. The army, allowing for the lacuna in 
vii. 76, has exactly that number. The tribute list has two races, 
the Magnesians and Hytennians, that are not in the army. It 
seems to me to be no slight proof of the identity of the two lists 
that the Hytennians fill so perfectly the army lacuna. With the 
Pactyans relegated to the far east and the Ligyans restored, and 
with the references to the Islands and Colchians in iii. 96, 97, the 
tribute passage has every name in the army, unless it be the Dorians: 
and the Islands may cover them. It adds the Magnesians and 
separates the Cabelians and Lasonians. Against the mere enumera- 
tion of a list of names in iii. 90 there is no reason why we should not 
accept the definite statement of vii. 77 that the Cabelians and 
Lasonians! were one race. Consequently, if we are to choose the 


1 Proper names were particularly exposed to corruption. I venture a suggestion 
about the Lasonians, the alternative name of the Cabelians (vii. 77), and, again, one 
that is quite unknown outside of the two lists. Herodotus says, Καβηλεῖς δὲ of Μήονες, 
Δασόνιοι δὲ καλεύμενοι, a very curious phrase, be it remarked. In vii. 74 he says 
that the Lydians Mfoves ἐκαλεῦντο rd πάλαι. Strabo (630 f.) says that “ὍΠΟΥ say” 
the Cabalians are Solymi, and a little later speaks of the Lydians who occupied Cabalis. 
We have, then, in Herodotus the succession Maeonians, Lydians, Lasonians, Cabelians; 
in Strabo, Lydians, Solymi, Cabelians. Choerilus names the Solymi among the 
nations in Xerxes’ army, and his description of their headdress ἵππων δαρτὰ πρόσωπ᾽ 
ἐφόρευν may well be an elaboration of Homer’s Myoves ἱπποκορυσταί, and points to a 
connection of the Solymi and Maeonians. In iii. 90, ABC P have ᾿Αλυσονίων for 
Δασονίων, so that the first part of this unknown name is uncertain. ZOAVMOQI might 
be taken for σοννίοι since M is often read as NI and for N from AV there is a partial 
parallel in this very chapter (vii. 77) in MINVAI for MIAVAI. The curious phrase 
at the beginning of vii. 77 would sound somewhat better if it were Καβηλεῖς δὲ ol 
Mfoves ITAAAI ΣΟΛΥ͂ΜΟΙ δὲ καλεύμενοι. The only mention of the Solymi in Herodo- 
tus is in i. 173: τὴν γὰρ νῦν Δύκιοι νέμονται, αὕτη τὸ πάλαιον ἦν Μιλυάς, of δὲ Μιλύαιε 
τότε Σόλυμοι ἐκαλεῦντο. In vii. 77 the Μιλύαι immediately follow the Καβηλεῖς who 
were called Δασόνιοι (Σόλυμοι). 
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thirty names it is necessary merely to decide which one of three to 
reject, the Magnesians, Dorians, or Islands. Since the Islands were 
inhabited by Ionians, Aeolians, and Dorians, and, therefore, add 
no new race to those on the mainland, I hold that on this thirty- 
nation point the army, tribute, and acte passages are in complete 
agreement. 

There are other connecting links between the so-called “digres- 
sions,”’ that follow the tribute list and the acte passage. In ii. 116 
there is a reference to the Arimaspians and the gold-guarding griffins. 
These and their relation to the Hyperboreans are discussed again 
in iv. 13, 27, 32, and it is the Hyperboreans that introduce the 
comparison of “Asia” with Europe. In iii. 115 the same doubts 
are expressed about the sea surrounding Europe as in iv. 45. The 
information in iv. 44 concerning the voyage of Scylax, who sailed 
ἐκ Kaoraripov re πόλιος καὶ τῆς Πακτυικῆς γῆς is from the same 
source as that in ili. 102 about the Indians who are neighbors Κασπα- 
τύρῳ τε πόλι καὶ τῇ Πακτυικῇ χώρῃ. A couple of minor points of 
contact between the army and tribute passages might be added. 
The phrase describing the Red Sea Islands in ii. 93—éy τῇσι τοὺς 
ἀνασπάστους καλεομένους κατοικίζει Bacthevs—is repeated in vii. 80. 
In i. 91 we are told that Amphilochus founded Posideion, on the 
borders of Syria and Cilicia; in vii. 91 that he and Calchas colonized 
Pamphylia with Greeks from Troy. | 

In the description of the southwestern acte (iv. 39) it is stated 
that only three nations dwelt in it. It is useless to try to reconcile 
this statement with the two lists, for it is not reconcilable with its 
immediate context. The passage actually names six countries in 
the acte, all of which are occupied by nations that are in the lists 
as separate units. The suggestion that Phoenicia and Syria are 
to be included in Assyria (see Stein) must be rejected, for Herodotus 
never unites them. In fact he separates the Phoenicians and 
Syrians plainly enough here—ro δὲ ἀπὸ Φοινίκης παρήκει ἡ ἀκτὴ παρά 
τε Συρίην ἸΠαλεστίνην καὶ Aiyurrov—and in the tribute list—éore 
δὲ ἐν τῷ νομῷ τούτῳ Φοινίκη τε πᾶσα καὶ Dupin ἡ Παλεστίνη καλευμένη 
καὶ Κύπρος (iii. 91). Persia is said to be in the acte, though it clearly 
is not; and it is just as clear that Kissia, which is not mentioned at 
all, ought to be included; for, according to the definition, the whole 
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region west of the Persia-Media-Saspeires-Colchis line is in one or 
the other acte. The inclusion of Persia in the acte suggests that 
Herodotus knew nothing of the Persian Gulf, but this idea of the 
actae does not belong to Herodotus. That is evident from his state- 
ment that the southwestern acte ends at the Arabian Gulf only by 
custom (νόμῳ). Whoever conceived the idea must have known of the 
Persian Gulf and knew where Persia was. The three-nation statement 
also takes no account of Egypt, though it is certain that Egypt 
is in the part of the acte that does not include Libya, both from the 
words quoted above and from ἀπὸ γὰρ Αἰγύπτου Λιβύη ἤδη ἐκδέκεται. 
Again in iv.197 Egyptians are not included among the inhabitants 
of Libya. Plainly nothing can be made of the three nations, unless, 
indeed, the reference is only to that part of the acte described by 
τὸ δὲ ἀπὸ Φοινίκης κτλ., that is, to Phoenicia, Syria, and Egypt, 
just as Persia (? Kissia), Assyria, and Arabia are named on the 
other side. In the whole acte, including Libya, we can count nine 
or ten nations according as Babylonia is included in Assyria or sepa- 
rated from it as in the three Persian inscriptions. The ten in their 
geographical order are the Kissians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Arab- 
ians, Ethiopians, Libyans, Egyptians, Cyprians, Syrians, Phoeni- 
cians; or, we might pass from the Assyrians to the Phoenicians and 
so around to the Arabians. 

Another question to be considered concerning the southwestern 
acte is the treatment of the Kissians and Assyrians in the two lists. 
We can hardly say that the tribute list leaves them in the south- 
western division, when they are separated from the Libyans by 
nomos VII, composed of four nations east of Bactria and Sogdia. 
From the point of view of the triple division of Asia the position of 
VII becomes even more peculiar. It is not merely a matter of VII 
being named first in an eastern Asia group, after which there is a 
return to a normal order, which moves east from the head of the 
Persian Gulf; but VII stands in the very middle of the southwestern 
acte, having on the one hand Syria, Egypt and Libya (V and VI), 
on the other, Assyria and Kissia (VIII and IX). In the army the 
Kissians and Assyrians are mixed with nations belonging to east- 
ern Asia. The first six names are Persians, Medes, Kissians, 
Hyrcanians, Assyrians, Bactrians. The order, until the Bactrians 
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are reached, would not strike one as ungeographical. The first 
five are leading nations in the empire, situated around the head of 
the Persian Gulf. Closer inspection reveals that there is a curious 
jumping back and forth over the Persia-Media line, from west to 
east, Kissians to Hyrcanians, back to the Assyrians westward, and 
eastward again to the Bactrians. This order will be fairly well 
explained, as well as that in the tribute list, if we put the Kissians 
and Assyrians in their proper group, the southwestern acte, and use 
the parallel column arrangement. See Table ITT. 

The army list contains twenty-one eastern Asia names, if the 
Sagartians, a branch of the Persians (i. 101; vii. 85), are counted 
as a separate nation. The tribute list, which agrees closely with 
the army in the number and names of the nations living in the two 
actae, differs from it considerably in the eastern section. All the 
army names are accounted for, either in the lists or in the accom- 
panying comments, but it adds eight new ones.' Six of these, the 
Aparytae (VII), the Paricanii and Orthocorybantii (X), the Pausicae, 
Pantimathi, and Dareitae (XI) are not mentioned elsewhere by 
Herodotus and are quite unknown to other sources. Five of these 
six are crowded into the Median and Caspian districts, and we 
should expect to find them among the subdivisions of the Medes 
(i. 101), or in Strabo’s list (514) of the races dwelling around the 
Caspian Sea. It has been pointed out that the Paretaceni (i. 101) 
may be meant by the Paricanii. When the confusion of surds and 
sonants in Agbatana and Ecbatana, Germanii (i. 125) and Karmanii 
is considered, it seems possible that the Βοῦσαι of i. 101 are identical 
with the Παυσοί (v.l. for Παυσικοί in iii. 92). It may be added that 
Orthocorybantii looks suspiciously Greek, and more like a descrip- 
tive epithet than an actual name (Ὁ ὀρθὰς xupBacias ἔχοντες; cf. 
vii. 64). On the whole it is fair to assume that these five races are 
subdivisions that would not ordinarily be counted. That assump- 
tion is certainly justified in the case of nomos X, since Media, as 
well as Kissia and Assyria, was large enough and important enough 
to form a nomos by itself. The other new names are the Thamanaeans 
(XIV) and the Sattagydae (VII). The former are unknown out- 
side of Herodotus, but are mentioned twice in the tribute section, 

1 Nine, if there were two Caspians in addition to Hyrcanians. 
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in the list and in iii. 117, in both places immediately after the Saran- 
gians. The Sattagydae are in all three Persian inscriptions, either 
beside or close to the Gandarians, as in Herodotus. They are 
therefore better known than the Dadicae, who, though placed 
with the Gandarians in both army and tribute lists, are not found in 
other sources.!. The army list, then, names twenty or twenty-one 
nations from eastern Asia, the tribute passage twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine,? some of which are probably unimportant subdivi- 
sions. The acte passage does not in this case give the number of 
the races; but, fortunately we have what might be called the 
prevalent Greek view in the statement attributed to an Athenian 
speaker at the battle of Plataea (ix. 27), namely, that the Athenians 
had conquered forty-six nations at Marathon. This is the exact 
number in the infantry list—the Sagartians are not among them— 
and when the maritime nations and Sagartians are added the total 
for the empire is sixty. The recurrence of the number sixty and its 
multiples in the Persian army figures has been dwelt upon by Munro 
(J.H.S., XXII, 296) and Macan, and there is good reason to consider 
it a kind of standard. Asia Minor having thirty, and the south- 
western acte ten, twenty are left for eastern Asia. There are twenty- 
three names to choose the twenty from, those in the army list with 
the Sattagydians and Thamanaeans; and our sources vary. The 
Persians are in the army list and at Behistun; they are not in the 
tribute list nor at Persepolis. The Sagartians are not in the infantry 
nor at Behistun; they are in the cavalry and tribute lists and at 
Persepolis. The Indians (see below) are not at Behistun. The 
‘Thamanaeans are not in the army nor in any of the Persian inscrip- 
tions. Fortunately for the purpose of comparing the order in the 

1 Of the four races in nomos VII the army list knows only two, the Gandarii and 
Dadicae; the Persian inscriptions only two, the Gandarii and Sattagydae; and 
two, the Dadicae and Aparytae, are unknown outside of Herodotus. Of the sixty 
names in the army list the Dadicae and Alarodii alone are not found in other sources. 
The Myci, Paricanii, and Mares are cited from Hecataeus in Steph. B., and the Utii 
are supported by the name Yutiya at Behistun. Hecataeus used the form Γανδαρική. 
Aaéixh may have come from this. Since II and TT were often confused, AIAPTTAI 
and ZATTAITAAI are not unlike. In the transmission of Herodotus’ text it is not im- 
probable that the army and tribute lists, with their numerous little-known names, 


reciprocally influenced one another, though the army list was protected from increase 
by the forty-six-nation tradition. 


2 Including the Persians and Hyrcanians, and omitting one of the Caspians. 
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army and tribute lists with a good geographical order, it is 
enough to stick closely to the army list, for the new names in the 
other are all associated in the districts with nations that are in the 
army, and the districts are presumably geographical units. While 
the order in the two lists varies greatly, there are some resemblances. 
The Bactrians come earlier in both than their location would lead 
us to expect. In both Parthians, Chorasmians, Arians, and Sogdians 
hang together, and also the Pactyans, Sarangians, Utians, and 
Mycans. The Medes are at the beginning and the Paricanians at 
the end in both lists. The selection of a good geographical order 
is greatly aided by such groups as the army’s Arians, Parthians, 
Chorasmians, Sogdians, Gandarians, Dadicans; or this in the 
tribute list, Bactrians, Pactyans, Sagartians, Sarangians, Thamana- 
eans, Utians, Mycans, Islands. Both series are correct to the 
best of our knowledge. For comparison with the arrangement of 
the eastern nations which I make in the following list, I give the 
Behistun! order from Parthia to the end, viz., Parthia, Drangiana 
(Sarangia), Aria, Chorasmia, Bactria, Sogdia, Gandara, Sacae, 
Sattagydia, Arachosia, Maka. The last two names, which are not 
in the lists of Herodotus, seem to cover the southern group, the 
Pactyans, Utians, Mycans, and Paricanians. 

In the following geographical arrangement of the names I have 
kept the division in columns of ten, which was suggested by the 
ten of the southwestern acte, the thirty of Asia Minor, and the total 
of sixty. I have assumed that one of the Caspians of the tribute 
list was the Hyrcanians. Both Sagartians and Thamanaeans are 
included, the Red Sea Islands and Indians being placed between the 
columns; the latter might be a later addition to the original sixty. 
Army corps are indicated by Arabic numerals, tribute districts by 
Roman. The repetition of the first name in each column at the 
end is intended to indicate the effect that would be produced if 
this list were written on a cylindrical roll with the columns running 
round the roll so that the first and last names met. The Matieni, 
Saspeires, and Alarodii of nomos XVIII would thus be brought 
together, or the Sacians and Ethiopians of corps six and seven. 


1 This list is geographically arranged. There are three lines running from the 
center of the empire, (1) Persians—Ionians, (2) Medes—Cappadocians, (3) Parthians— 
Mecians. The Persepolis inscription unites the first two lines. 
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Asia Minor.—A periodos might begin with the Cilicians, run 
round the coast to the Colchians, and return to the Milyans; but 
in both army and tribute lists there is indicated a division into an 
eastern and a western section, in spite of the mixture in two or three 
army corps. The tribute list makes the Halys the boundary line, 
except that Cappadocia! (Syria) is placed with western nations in 
the third district. In the army it is joined with the Ligyans of the 
east and the Mariandynians of the west. The foregoing order for 
the western section, Cilicians-Milyans, a small periodos, needs no 
explanation, though it might be pointed out that Thracians, Paphla- 
gonians, Mariandynians, instead of Thracians, Mariandynians, 
Paphlagonians is justified because the Paphlagonians bordered on 
the Thracians, the Mariandynians occupying a small bit of the 
coast between them. The eastern part begins with the Saspeires 
to connect with eastern Asia (i. 104), runs up to the Pontus, along 
the coast to the Tibarenians, and back by the interior to the Mos- 
chians, another small periodos.2? Our authorities tell us that Matiene 
was directly east of Armenia, that the Ligyans were Colchians, and 
that the Moschians were a Colchian race bordering on the Matien- 
ians. My arrangement will agree with this if both the Ligyans and 
Matienians touched the eastern boundary of Armenia, the former on 
the north, and if both Ligyans and Moschians were on the northern 
border of Matiene, the Moschians east of the Ligyans. The Alarod- 
1808 are known only from Herodotus. By the definition of the actae 
they should be west of the Colchis—Persia line. Since the Saspeires 
border on Colchis (i. 104) we might put the Alarodians in the 
northwest corner of the Saspeires, just east of the Moschians. For 
the union of the Phrygians and Armenians in one corps, Herodotus 
has the explanation that the latter were colonists of the Phrygians. 
Hesychius’ statement that the Matieni were equipped like the 
Paphlagonians may have contributed to that peculiar combination. 


1Compare ol évrds “Advos ποταμοῦ νομοὺς ἔχοντες (v. 102). It is uncertain how 
far satrapies and tribute districts were the same. This sentence excludes Cappadocia 
from the satrapies west of the Halys. Was Herodotus right when he included it in 
nomos III? 

3 When the two periods are placed in three columns the Moschians follow the 
Milyans as in Herodotus. Table III offers an explanation of the union in one corps 
of the Moschians and Tibarenians, who are not neighbors. 
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It will be observed that in Table ITI Armenia stands between 
Paktyike and Syria (Katapatuka). Geographically Cappadocia 
might have been placed between the Tibareni and Armenia. That 
the extraordinary tribute district, Armenia-Paktyike, may have 
arisen from some such list as Table III and a confusion of Paktuike 
and Katapatuka is at least possible. The Bactrian-Ligyan nomos 
would follow. 

East Asta.—In the arrangement of these nations there is an 
eastern movement, Persians—Sacians, which takes in the northern 
group; with the Bactrians there is a turn to the west and south. 
The position given to the Bactrians is based upon a combination of 
Herodotus and the Persian inscriptions. The Parthians, Arians, 
Chorasmians, and Sogdians are together in both of Herodotus’ 
lists; in the inscriptions the Bactrians break up the group at one 
point or another. If they are not to precede Sogdia we may, as 
at Behistun, keep together Sogdia, Gandara, Sacae, and Sattagydia, 
put the Bactrians after them and with their neighbors, the Pactyans, 
and thus begin the turn toward the west. The Bactrians and 
Sacians, who were probably not neighbors, though in one army 
corps, might in this way have followed one another in a list. 

As to the peculiar position of nomos VII there is little to be 
learned from Table III, though the following differences between 
tribute and army order are perhaps worth pointing out. The 
Ethiopians and Arabians, who follow the Libyans and end column 1, 
are not in the tribute list. There the Libyans are followed by the 
Gandarii and Dadicae, who in the army follow the Sogdians at the 
end of column 2. In the tribute list the Paricanians and Ethiopians 
follow the Sogdians at the end of column 2, while in the army the 
Paricanians! come after the Mycans at the end of column 3. The 
Red Sea Islands are next to the Mycans of column 3 in the tribute 
list; in the army they follow the Saspeires at the end of column 4. 
Whether this regularity of shifting position was accidental or not, 
I do not venture to say. Yet the following fact seems to prove that 
nomos VII was actually grouped by Herodotus among the nations 


11 might add the Ethiopians, for, though with the Indians in the seventh oorps, 
they are not mentioned until after the Paricanians, with the Arabians alone between 
the two. 
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of the southwestern acte. The seven districts in Asia Minor! con- 
tributed 2,520 silver talents to the royal treasury, if we reckon 
Cilicia’s tax at 360, not at 500,? talents—that is, if we omit the 140 
talents spent upon the Horse Guards (ili. 90), as they are omitted 
in the sum total of gold and silver tribute (iii. 95). Now exactly 
the same sum, 2,520 silver talents, which was levied on the northern 
acte, was the income from the southwestern, provided that we place 
nomos VII where its number seems to place it, with Syria and Egypt- 
Libya, V and VI, on the one hand, and Kissia and Assyria, VIII and 
IX, on the other. 

There has been some criticism of the items assigned by Herodotus 
to the tax districts. It has been claimed that some were too large 
or too small in comparison with others, the size and probable wealth 
of the districts being taken into consideration. No one, so far as I 
know, has remarked upon the symmetrical distribution of the total, 
of which there is more evidence than the equality of the sums appor- 
tioned to the two actae. The eastern group contributed 2,560 talents, 
so that the total of 7,600 silver talents is divided among the three 
parts of the empire almost as evenly as possible. That it is not 
more even may be explained by the fact that Asia Minor’s 2,520 
talents from seven districts is an average of 360 to the district. 
This favorite Babylonian number, 360, recurs in the taxes of the 
Phrygian, Cilician, and Bactrian districts, in the number of gold 
talents that India paid, and in the number of white horses levied on 
the Cilicians. Twenty districts, paying an average of 360 talents, 
would contribute a total of 7,200. That this was the original total 
seems to me fairly certain from the MSS reading in iii. 95, where the 
sum of silver talents is said to be 9,540 Euboic talents=7,340 Baby- 
lonian. Our texts read 9,880 Euboic=7,600 Babylonian. The 
correction is based upon the fact that the silver items make up 
7,600 or 7,740, according as the extra Cilician 140 is excluded or 
not, and it is further supported by the fact that, if India’s gold 
tax be subtracted from the grand total of gold and silver, the silver 
remainder is 7,600 Babylonian talents. My contention is that the 

1TI count the Armenian—Pactyan district in Asia Minor, the Bactrian—Ligyan in 
eastern Asia, the known nation in each case overshadowing the less known. 

3 The 500 is repeated in the Royal Road passage, v. 49. 
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@ 44° Budoie = 7,340 Babylonian is the original 7,200 total plus the 
exe τ Cilician item. There is further evidence of this in the 
“ον; words of ill. θ6---ἐξήκοντα" τὸ δ᾽ ἔτι τούτων ἔλασσον ἀπιεὶς ob 
\ere ‘The words have no application to the figures in our texts, 
tex tuo number less than fen is anywhere neglected; but 7,340 Baby- 
tunian talents equals 9,542 Euboic, and to call it 9,540 drops the 
suv. A slight additional support of an original 7,200 total I find in 
luctia’s tax of 360 gold =3,600 silver talents (Babylonian). The 
item igs admitted to be too large in comparison with others. I 
believe it to be an estimate, such as Herodotus says that he makes 
when dealing with the army of Xerxes (vii. 184-85). His estimates 
there are in a proportional relation to the totals, and India’s 3,600 is 
one-half of an original 7,200. According to the theory that there 
were twenty districts contributing an average of 360 talents, India 
would be a later addition. Stein (ili. 89) expresses the opinion 
that the passage beginning with the distinction between gold and 
silver tribute was a later insertion by the author. India, it should 
be remarked, is not in the Behistun inscription, though in the other 
two. Of course, if India were an addition to an original twenty, 
there must have been some readjustment of the other districts to 
keep the number at twenty. 

The evidence of symmetry in these figures, taken with the 
improbability of various items, justifies us in hesitating to accept 
the view that Herodotus based his tribute list upon good official 
sources. Such districts as Pactyia-Armenia and Ligyia-Bactria 
prove that for the remoter parts of the empire he had no accurate 
information, but drew wrong inferences from sources that were 
primarily geographical. 
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CALLIMACHUS’ EPIGRAM ON THE NAUTILUS 
By Henry ὟΝ. Prescorr 


One shrinks from belaboring a Greek epigram with commentary. 
The little that I have to contribute toward the understanding of 
Callimachus Epigr. v (ed. Wilamowitz), quoted by Athenaeus vii. 
318 in the midst of much lore on the polypus, affects mainly the form 
and style of the epigram, and that little is visibly indicated in the 
spacing and punctuation and parenthesizing which I give in the text: 

Κόγχος ἐγώ, Ζεφυρῖτι, πάλαι τέρας" ἀλλὰ σὺ νῦν με, 
Κύπρι, Σεληναίης ἄνθεμα πρῶτον ὄχεις, 
γαντίλος ὃς πελάγεσσιν ἐπέπλεον (εἰ μὲν ἀῆται, 
τείνας οἰκείων λαῖφος ἀπὸ προτόνων, 
ὅ εἰ δὲ Ταληναίη, λιπαρὴ θεός, otros ἐρέσσων 
ποσσί νιν, dor’ ἔργῳ τοὔνομα συμφέρεται) 
ἔστ᾽ ἔπεσον παρὰ θῖνας ᾿Ιουλίδας ὄφρα γένωμαι 
σοὶ τὸ περίσκεπτον παίγνιον, ᾿Αρσινόη, 
μηδέ μοι ἐν θαλάμῃσιν ἔθ᾽ ὡς πάρος, εἰμὶ γὰρ ἄπνους, 
10 τίέκτηται νοτερῇσ᾽ ὥεον ἁλκνονίς. 
Κλεινίου ἀλλὰ θυγατρὶ διδου χάριν, olde γὰρ ἐσθλά 
ῥέζειν καὶ Σμύρνης ἐστὶν dx’ ᾿Αἰολίδος. 
As an epigram the poem is noticeably long. Only i and χὶνὶ rival 
it in length and they approximate the hortatory elegy. This poem 
is clearly a votive inscription in form, and one inay properly expect 
the brevity of the inscription. By the spacing between verses 2 and 
3, and 10 and 11, I have indicated the entity of the votive inscription 
in its simple form. Verses 1-2 and 11-12 are complete in themselves 
and reproduce the simple type of inscription. To this inscription 
the insert (vss. 3-10) contributes only a more precise definition of 
the κόγχος as a vauridos, the circumstances of its discovery (vs. 7), 
and the identification of the goddess (vss. 1-2) as Arsinoé (vs. 8). 
But aside from these interlocking elements which deftly attach the 
insert to the framework of votive inscription, verses 3-10 are a 
pedantic inlay in which the author of the Hypomnemaia has allowed 
his scientific interest to intrude its way into the midst of the votive 
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inscription. And within this paragraph of scientific or pseudo- 
scientific facts regarding the nautilus and the halcyon, the most 
notable bit of pedantry is emphasized by the sudden break from the 
secondary tense ἐπέπλεον (vs. 3), continued in the aorist ἔπεσον (vs. 7), 
to the primary subjunctive ἀῆται (vs. 3) and the present indicative 
συμφέρεται (vs. 6). This parenthetical shift marks the general truths 
of supposedly scientific fact. The shift to the subjunctives in verses 
7 and 10 is different; here there is dramatic vividness, though with 
an implication of pseudoscientific truth in the halcyon’s hatching in 
the “‘chambers” of the nautilus. Neatly, therefore, the epigram 
illustrates in miniature a larger feature of Hellenistic poetry, its 
indulgence in matters of academic interest, and the combination of 
qualities that makes Callimachus the best representative of his age, 
the scholar-poet. 
I 


The material that indicates the true nature of the insertion has 
been brought out by Tiimpel in an article, ‘‘Die Muschel der Aphro- 
dite.”! Tiimpel, however, is interested in the connections of the 
shellfish with art and with the religious cult of the marine Aphrodite. 
The facts pertinent to an understanding of the epigram I shall 
briefly summarize. 

Modern science sharply distinguishes the chambered nautilus, 
known as Nautilus Pompilius (a name apparently due to Pliny’s 
hasty identification of nautilus and pompilos in Nat. hist. ix. 88), 
from the paper nautilus, which scientists call the Argo Argonauta. 
The chambered nautilus is found chiefly in the southern ocean 
region, for example near the Philippine Islands, where recently 
extensive studies of its habits have been made. It lives 600 feet 
below the surface and rarely, if ever, comes to the top. This fish is 
one organism with the shell, and the shell has chambers. It was 
quite unfamiliar, probably, to the Mediterranean peoples. On the 
other hand, the paper nautilus is common in the Mediterranean. It 
rises to the surface by ejecting water through a pipe-shaped orifice. 
It has eight arms, two of which resemble the steering oars of an 
ancient ship, being flappers extended from one end, the other six 


1 Philologus, LI (1892), 385-402. 
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are slender arms that droop in the water. The shell is a fragile egg 
case which has no chambers! and is a distinct organism apart from 
the fish. 

Ancient scientists were keen enough to observe the umportant 
fact that the paper nautilus is an organism in which the fish is distinct 
from the shell, but they indulged in an innocent bit of nature-faking 
by asserting that under certain circumstances the creature spreads 
out a thin membrane between two of its arms, and so not only rows 
but sails over the sea. This notion Callimachus shares with Aristotle, 
Aelian, and Pliny and betrays thereby his allegiance, not to mere 
poetic fancy, but to what scientists regarded as sober fact. His 
indebtedness to the handbooks of science is established not only by his 
allusion to the membrane in verse 4, but by details of style and phras- 
ing which closely resemble the extant descriptions. 

Aristotle De anim. hist. 622b 5 (ed. Dittmeyer): 

Ἔστι δὲ καὶ ὁ ναυτίλος πολύπους τῇ Te φύσει καὶ ols ποιεῖ περιττός" 
ἐπιπλεῖ γὰρ ἐπὶ τῆς θαλάττης, τὴν ἀναφορὰν ποιησάμενος κάτωθεν ἐκ τοῦ 
βυθοῦ, καὶ ἀναφέρεται μὲν κατεστραμμένῳ τῷ ὀστράκῳ ἵνα ῥᾷόν γ᾽ ἀνέλθῃ καὶ 
κενῷ ναντίλληται, ἐπιπολάσας δὲ μεταστρέφει. ἔχει δὲ μεταξὺ τῶν πλεκτα- 
νῶν τι συνυφές, οἷόν ἐστι τοῖς στεγανόποσι τὸ μεταξὺ τῶν δακτύλων: πλὴν ἐκεί- 
vos μὲν παχύ, τούτοις δὲ λεπτὸν τοῦτο καὶ ἀραχνιῶδές ἐστιν. χρῆται δ᾽ αὐτῷ, 
ὅταν πνευμάτιον 7, ἱστίῳ: ἀντὶ πηδαλίων δὲ « δύο» τῶν πλεκτανῶν παρα- 
καθίησιν' ἐὰν δὲ φοβηθῇ, καταδῦναι τῆς θαλάττης μεστώσας τὸ ὄστρακον. 

525a 21: Ἔτι δ᾽ ἄλλοι δύο ἐν ὀστρείοις, ὅ τε καλούμενος ὑπό τινων ναντίλος 
[καὶ ποντίλος ὑπ᾽ ἐνίων: ἔστι δ᾽ οἷον πολύπους] τὸ δ᾽ ὄστρακον αὐτοῦ ἐστιν οἷον 
κτεὶς κοῖλος καὶ οὐ συμφυές. οὗτος νέμεται πολλάκις παρὰ τὴν γῆν, εἶθ᾽ ὑπὸ 
τῶν κυμάτων ἐκκλύζεται εἰς τὸ ξηρόν, καὶ παραπεσόντος τοῦ ὀστρέου ἁλίσκεται ἢ 
ἐν τῇ γῇ ἀποθνήσκει. [Compare also Aristotle as quoted in Athenaeus 316C, 
317 F.] 


Aelian De anim. ix. 34: 

Ὁ δὲ ναυτέλος πολύπους ἐστὶ καὶ αὐτός, καὶ κόγχην μίαν ἔχε. ἀναπλεῖ 
μὲν οὖν τὴν κόγχην στρέψας περὶ τὰ κάτω ἵνα μὴ τῆς ἅλμης ἀρύσηται καὶ ὠθήσῃ 
αὖθις αὑτόν" γενόμενος δὲ ἐπὶ τοῖς κύμασιν, ὅταν μὲν ἦ γαλήνη καὶ εἰρήνη 
πνευμάτων, στρέφει τὴν κόγχην ὑπτίαν (7 δὲ ἐπιπλεῖ δίκην πορθμίδος) 
καὶ παρεὶς δύο πλεκτάνας ἐντεῦθέν τε καὶ ἐκεῖθεν καὶ ὑποκινῶν ἡσυχῇ ἐρέττει τε 
καὶ προωθεῖ τὴν «οὐ» συμφνῆ ναῦν. εἰ δὲ εἴη πνεῦμα, τοὺς ἐρετμοὺς 
μὲν τοὺς τέως προτείνας μακροτέρας οἴακας ἐργάζεται, ἄλλας δὲ ἀνατείνας 

1 The “‘chambers”’ in vs. 9 οὗ the epigram are simply the nest of the nautilus, as 


is shown by Odyssey v. 432 and the Homeric Hymn to Apollo 77-78; cf. Athenaeus 
316 E, F; 317 E. 
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πλεκτάνας, ὧν μέσος χιτών ἐστι λεπτότατος, τοῦτον διαστήσας ἱστίον αὐτὸν 
ἀποφαίνει. πλεῖ μὲν δὴ τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον ἀδεὴς av: ἐὰν μέντοι φοβηθῇ τι 
τῶν ἁδρωτέρων, βυθίσας τὴν κόγχην ἐπλήρωσε καὶ κατώλισθεν ἐκ τοῦ βάρους καὶ 
ἑαυτὸν ἀφανίσας τὸν ἐχθρὸν ἀπέδρα. εἶτα ἐν εἰρήνῃ γενόμενος ἀνέθορέ τε καὶ 
πλεῖ πάλιν. καὶ ἐκ τούτων ἔχει τὸ ὄνομα. 


Pliny Nat. Hist. ix. 103 (referring to conchae): 

Navigant ex eis Veneriae praebentesque concavam sui partem et aurae 
opponentes per summa aequorum velificant. 

ix. 94 (after referring to saepiae]: Navigeram similitudinem et aliam in 
Propontide visam sibi prodidit Mucianus: concham esse acatii modo cari- 
natam, inflexa puppe, prora rostrata. in hanc condi nauplium [cf. MSS of 
Artemidorus Onir. ii. 14], animal saepiae simile, ludendi societate sola. 
duobus hoc fieri generibus: tranqutllo enim vectorem demissis palmulis 
ferire ut remis; st vero flatus invitet, easdem in usum gubernaculi porrigi 
pandique buccarum sinus aurae. huius voluptatem esse ut ferat, illius ut 
regat, simulque eam descendere in duo sensu carentia. nisi forte tristi— 
id enim constat—omine navigantium humana calamitas in causa est. 

ix. 88: Inter praecipua autem miracula est qui vocatur nautilos, ab 
aliis pompilos {cf. Timpel, loc. cit., p. 388, n. 8]. supinus in summa aequorum 
pervenit, ita se paulatim adsubrigens ut emissa omni per fistulam aqua velut 
exoneratus sentina facile naviget. Postea prima duo bracchia retorquens 
membranam inter illa mirae tenuitatis extendit, qua velificante in aura, 
ceteris subremigans bracchiis, media se cauda ut gubernaculo regit. ita 
vadit alto Liburnicarum gaudens imagine, si quid pavoris interveniat, 
hausta se mergens aqua. 

Obviously these passages offer material to those who have a zest 
for source-hunting, a sport which at present does not pnmarily 
attract me. Starting, for convenience, with the end of the second 
passage from Pliny, we may note that Callimachus and Pliny are 
alone in‘attaching any ominous significance to the action of the 
nautilus. Pliny, or his source, seems to be contrasting, by impli- 
cation, two explanations of the animal’s action. In one view the 
nautilus’ movements are a purely pleasurable function, a playful 
tendency that it shares with the saepia. In its rowing or sailing it 
is indulging its sense of voluptas. It is the pleasure of the one (the 
shell) to carry the fish, of the other (the fish) to guide the shell, and 
that pleasure enters at once into two creatures devoid of sense. The 
qualification is then made that its sailing and rowing are recognized 
by navigators as ominous, presumably of approaching storms. This 
superstition Callimachus (if an emendation of the text in Athenaeus 
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by Schneider, based on the passage in Pliny, is accepted: σάλαι 
τέρας for radalrepos) introduces in the inscriptional framework of 
his epigram. | 

With the same passage of Pliny and with the passage of Aelian 
there is rather close similarity in Callimachus’ phrasing of the anti- 
thetical description of windy and calm weather: εἰ μὲν ἀῆται,. . .. 
el δὲ Γαληναίη, λιπαρὴ θεός... .. Here in reverse order Aelian has 
ὅταν μὲν ἢ γαλήνη καὶ εἰρήνη πνευμάτων, ... . εἰ δὲ εἴη πνεῦμα, and 
Pliny tranquillo .... st vero flatus invitet. Αὐἱδίοι]θ does not 
explicitly contrast the rowing in calm weather with the sailing in 
windy weather, but introducing the latter feature says: ὅταν πνευμά- 
τιον 7. It would be hazardous, on the basis of this slight phraseo- 
logical evidence of closer relation between Callimachus, Pliny, and 
Aelian than between any of them and Aristotle, to stress more than 
has already been done the fact that Callimachus’ name stands in the 
list of sources for Pliny’s ninth book. But it is interesting to note 
the possibility that Callimachus’ Hypomnemata may have contained 
a fuller account of the nautilus, from which he drew in his epigram 
and which affected the later handbook tradition regarding the fish. 
The conditional formula is common to Callimachus, Aelian, and 
Pliny. But the ὅταν formula is shared by Aristotle and Aelian. 
And there are other details that link together Aristotle, Aelian, and 
Pliny, such as the fact of the nautilus’ sinking from apprehension, 
as Aelian puts it, of larger fish (Aristotle and Aelian, ἐὰν... 
φοβηθῇ, and Pliny ix. 88, “si quid pavoris interveniat’’; and cf. 
Oppian Halreut. 1. 350). 

Somewhat less explicitly than we might expect, an etymological 
interest appears in the scientific prose. The nautilus is so called 
because it is a navigator. This somewhat obvious fact seems to lurk 


beneath the sequence in Aristotle of vauriNos .... ἐπιπλεῖ γὰρ 
. . vauTidAnrar ... . , andin Aelian of vauritos ... . ἀναπλεῖ 
.. . - ἐπιπλεῖ δίκην ropOuldos . . . . , followed at the conclusion of 


the description by καὶ ἐκ τούτων ἔχει τὸ ὄνομα. Doubtless the use of 
navigare and related words in Pliny reflects this interest somewhat 
dimly. Here, again, Callimachus shares with Aristotle and Aelian 
the particular compound ἐπιπλεῖν, and one may fairly suspect that 
the beginning of verse 3 in the epigram is not entirely innocent of 
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etymological significance: vauridos ὃς κελάγεσσιν ἐπέπλεον.: And in 
verse 6 it is explicit. 

These small points simply reinforce the general resemblance in 
the accounts of the nautilus’ sailing and rowing its craft. In the 
statement of this substantial point Callimachus is brief and offers 
little evidence of direct connection with the scientific prose. Aris- 
totle had already referred to the membrane as a sail, though he 
refrained from an explicit reference to the two arms as elevated and 
correctly describes them as drooping in the water. Nor does Aristotle 
explicitly describe the animal as rowing. Aelian, on the other hand, 
like Callimachus, brings out clearly the act of rowing in calm weather 
and sailing in windy weather, and his diction is close to that of the 
epigram; so προτείνας and ἀνατείνας in Aelian are closer to Calli- 
machus’ reivas .... ἀπὸ προτόνων than to anything in Aristotle. 
The passages from Pliny considerably expand the description of the 
animal as a boat, but the details in phrasing bear no special resem- 
blance to the diction of the epigram.? 

In brief, therefore, Callimachus is dryly scientific. Such pretty 
fancy as a modern reader may see in the description is only the 
pretty fancy of the nature-faking scientist of the day.* 


1 The reading of Athenaeus’ text is ναυτίλον ὃς. . . . ἐπέπλεον. Kaibel’s emen- 
dation to vaurt\os ὅς may be attractive from a stylistic point of view, but if Calli- 
machus was conscious of an etymological force, the MS reading in Athenaeus would 
bring this out more distinctly than Kaibel’s emendation. 


2 For the source-hunter Oppian Halseut. i. 338 ff. makes an interesting addition 
to the material. Wellmann, Hermes, XXX (1895), 166, n. i, briefly dismisses it as 
one of many passages in Oppian that are in agreement with Aelian, but there is much 
more to be said of it. E.g., Oppian has in common with Aristotle, as quoted in Athe- 
naeus 318 A, the phrase λεπτὸς ὑμήν of the membrane and sail. The etymological 
interest comes out plainly in vas. 340 and 344: ναυτίλον olxefiow ἐπικλέα ναυτιλίῃσι 
. « .- ναυτίλλεται. But even more significant are the few phrases peculiar to Oppian 
and Callimachus. So Oppian echoes the word λαῖφος in vs. 4 of our epigram in his 
account of the sailing (345 ff.): μέσσος δὲ διαῤῥέει ἠύτε λαῖφος λεπτὸς ὑμήν. And later, 
when Oppian suggests (354 ff.) that the human boat-builder must have taken hints 
from the nautilus, he appropriates Callimachus’ ἐκ προτόνων in vss. 358-59: τὰ μὲν 
πνοιῇσι πετάσσας ἐκ προτόνων. At least I think we may fairly draw that inference if he 
has just previously taken λαῖφος from Callimachus. Whether Oppian drew imme- 
diately from Callimachus or from intermediary sources on which Callimachus had 
left his mark, I cheerfully leave to Wellmann and others to decide, but the influence of 
the Hellenistic scholar-poet upon the later tradition about the nautilus is fairly clear. 
Oppian’s ἄκατος (vs. 344) should be noted in connection with acattt modo in Pliny 
ix. 94. 

? Lucian (Ver. hist. ii. 45) in his Rabelaisian account of the human boats was 
probably not unconscious of these descriptions of the nautilus. In his story the 
human beings are both sailors and boats, just as the nautilus owing to the lack of 
organic connection between the fish and shell is both a sailor and a boat—not to speak 
of other details. 
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II 

Into this abstract from an encyclopedia the note on the halcyon 
in verses 9-10 of the epigram probably fits quite neatly, but 1 am 
unable to parallel from any other sources the fact that the halcyon 
was supposed to hatch its eggs in the nest of the nautilus. Indeed, 
the statement seems to be in contradiction of the familiar accounts 
of the halcyon’s ingeniously constructed nest (Arist. De hist. anim. 
616a 14 ff., Aelian De anim. ix. 17, Plutarch De soll. anim. 35, De 
amore prol. 2, and the burlesque in Lucian Ver. hist. ii. 40). Perhaps 
the nautilus’ nest served in an emergency. The halcyon’s normal 
nest is compared to a boat by Plutarch, and the nautilus’ shell was 
obviously a good substitute. In any case such habits on the part of 
the bird were probably not disassociated in the minds of the scientists 
from the etymology which connected ἁλκυών with τὸ ἐν ἁλὶ κυεῖν (cf. 
schol. Theocr. vii. 57 and Hermes, xxvi [1891], 516). Of some 
association between the nautilus and the halcyon there may be slight 
evidence in the poem of Hedyle, which Jacobs has quoted, in which 
Glaucus, in love with Scylla, brought her as gifts xéyxou or “the 
still unwinged children of the halcyon” (ap. Athen. 297 B). Nor 
is it uninteresting to observe that the sea off Megara and Boeotia 
(and so near the island of Ceos, on which Selenaea, according to our 
epigram, found the nautilus’ shell) was such a favorite haunt of 
the halcyons as to be called θάλαττα ἁλκυονίς (cf. P.W.R.E., 8. υ. 
‘“‘Hisvogel’’). And in this same general region there is a taboo 
against fishing for the ‘‘oar-driven poly pus,” as Clearchus of Soloi 
(ap. Athen. 317 A) attests for the town of Trozen (cf. Wide, De sacris 
Troizenis, pp. 31 ff.), where the cult of Aphrodite was prominent. 


Hil 

In spite of the pedantry, there is a touch of sympathy, of 
restrained feeling. The life of the nautilus is over. Its service as 
a portent and as offering a nesting-place for the halcyon 18 ended. 
It is elevated to a higher service. It becomes the precious toy of 
Arsinoé-Aphrodite (cf. A.P. vi. 224. 5-6). 

The framework and a few details in the insertion supply the 
occasion. Selenaea, sailing from Smyrna to Alexandria, stopped at 
the island of Ceos and there found the shell on the beach (cf. Aristotle 
525a 21, quoted above). Its beauty, the established connection of 
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the shell with Aphrodite,' the interest of Selenaea as a young girl 
in the goddess, all made it a fit offering to the divinity. On reaching 
Alexandria she found the recently built temple of Aphrodite-Arsinoé 
a natural depository for her gift. Probably soon after 274 s.c. the 
identification of Arsinoé, wife of the second Ptolemy, with Aphrodite 
took a very tangible form. Callicrates, admiral in the royal navy, 
and a persistent propagator of divine honors to the royal house, 
dedicated a temple to Arsinoé-Aphrodite on Cape Zephynium. The 
location emphasized the goddess’ function as a sea divinity without 
diminishing her efficacy as a goddess of love. Callimachus, as court 
poet, was doubtless more than willing to write the dedicatory epigram 
for the shell, especially if the dedication was made before the queen’s 
death in 270. His birthplace was Cyrene, farther west on the same 
coast. And the setting and details of Plautus’ Rudens suggest how 
important in that town was the worship of the marine Aphrodite; 
her favor for the shipwrecked maidens of the play is sought in the 
plea: ‘‘te ex concha natam esse autumant, cave tu harum conchas 
spernas”’ (vs. 704). As a marine goddess Aphrodite was concerned 
with insuring calm voyages, just as her sacred nautilus was a helpful 
indication to sailors of approaching storms. So Posidippus (ap. 
Athen. 318 D), celebrating the very temple in which Selenaea made 
her offering, says: ‘‘ Worship at this temple, situate on sea and land, 
shrine of Cypris-Arsinoé-Philadelphus, which Callicrates, the admiral, 
was the first to dedicate on the beach of Zephyrium. And the 
goddess shall grant thee fair voyaging (εὐπλοΐην), and in the midst 
of storm, in answer to prayer, she shall smooth the surface of the 
868." Selenaea may well have been grateful to such a goddess after 
her long voyage from Smyrna to Alexandria. Her thank-offering 
was peculiarly appropriate. Her poet, by sympathetic knowledge 
of the cult from boyhood, by his association with the court, and his 
combination of scholarly interest and poetic skill, was singularly 
equipped for the task. And the new temple offered a dignified 
resting-place for the shell. 

There is, however, no explicit gratitude expressed for a peaceful 
voyage. From the epigram we gather that the offering is made only 


1Cf, Tampel, loc. cit., p. 386, and notes for the sinister suggestiveness of similar 
shells. ὶ 
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to secure the future favor of the goddess. And the request is justified 
on the ground that Selenaea olde... . ἐσθλὰ ῥέζειν. Schneider 
thought that her virtue must lie in her artistic skill in having the 
epigram put upon the shell. Meineke and Haupt referred it to 
skill in the artistic coloring of the shell. Kaibel rightly observes 
(Hermes, XXXT [1896], 265) that the phrase cannot allude to the 
deft practice of any particular art: “ΕΒ heisst vielmehr, das gute, 
richtige thun.”’ It is moral worth, ‘‘der Ausfluss eines braven 
Herzens und Charakters.’’ With this I cordially agree. But Kaibel 
proceeds to interpret the final couplet with what seems to me mis- 
directed ingenuity. ‘‘ Wenn ein junges Madchen .. . . die Aphro- 
dite um eine Gunst als Lohn fir ihre Gabe anfleht, so kann das 
Gebet wohl nur bedeuten ‘und schenk ihr einen braven Mann; denn 
brav ist sie selbst, und willst du wissen, wo sie zu finden ist, sie 
wohnt in Smyrna.’”’ Certainly we must be prepared for subtlety 
in Callimachus, but I hesitate to turn the epigram into documentary 
proof of the use of Arsinoé’s temple as a matrimonial bureau, even 
if Aphrodite’s temples were used for worse purposes. Kaibel does 
not offer any further evidence of a young woman’s leaving her visit- 
ing card and address in a temple of Aphrodite. Doubtless respect- 
able Greek women in the Hellenistic period were freer than in the 
fifth century, but such a degree of freedom runs counter to our general 
notions of their liberty at any time. And so far as the style of 
epigrams is involved, why should we regard Callimachus’ language as 
anything more than a variation on the early prosaic formula of 
“‘Selenaea of Smyrna in Aeolis, a worthy woman, dedicates this 
offering”? For Kaibel’s idea no substantial comfort, I think, is 
furnished by another epigram of Posidippus (which Kaibel does not 
quote) on this same temple, in which the temple delivers a general 
invitation: ‘‘ Now to Aphrodite . . . . come ye, one and all, devout 
daughters of the Greeks, and ye men who make your living on the 
sea; for the admiral hath made this temple a haven of rest from 
every storm” (Schott, Posidipm epigr., No. 2). This invitation 
probably comprehends the two functions of the divinity as goddess 
of the sea and of love; Love has its storms, and the Greek daughters 
need a haven of refuge from the sea of Love, familiar to readers of 
amatory poetry. But Posidippus was hardly providing a rendezvous. 
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The range of the phrase olde . . . ἐσθλὰ ῥέζειν, in various forms, is 
wide. Kaibel quotes enough to prove its applicability to moral 
character. One might note that the words of Telemachus in Odyssey 
ΧΙ. 228-29 indicate that the phrase might refer to arrival at the 
age of maturity when the distinction between mght and wrong is 
established in practice. This is Selenaea’s first offering; she claims 
the goddess’ favor now that she has reached womanhood and proved 
her stability of character. The favor is expected in connection with 
love and marriage, but Selenaea is hardly advertising herself in 
open market. 


IV 


The epigram has interesting associations with modern poetry. 
Our American poet, Dr. Holmes, was probably not familiar with it. 
In his ‘‘Chambered Nautilus’’ he refers to the fish as a ship of pearl, 
a venturous bark, and to its purple wings, and then carefully qualifies 
the description with the words “poets feign.”” To equip the cham- 
bered nautilus with a sail is even more daring than to rig out the 
paper nautilus as a sailboat. For, as we have noted, the chambered 
nautilus does not even rise to the surface of the water. I do not know 
whether Dr. Holmes is responsible for this extension of the fanciful 
idea from the paper to the chambered nautilus, or whether he cor- 
rectly ascribes it to earlier poets. The only earlier passage of English 
poetry that I have found referring to the nautilus is Pope’s Essay on 
Man, Ep. III, ll. 178-79; Pope, instructing man to profit by the 
ways of animals, says: 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 
Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 


Pope’s own note refers to and translates Oppian’s Halteutica, and there 
is no indication that he had in mind the chambered nautilus. But 
at all events I suspect that Dr. Holmes, after his apology for the 
unscientific poets, would have been surprised to find the paper 
nautilus sailing peacefully through the pages of Aristotle and Pliny. 

Of direct connection with Callimachus’ epigram there can be 
little doubt in the case of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s poem, ‘‘ The Nautilus,” 
which was published in his volume called Russet and Silver. This 
poem is a dedicatory epigram in form: ‘‘ Venus, take this shell, 
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offering of a bride.” Even the halcyon is brought in, though only 
by way of simile: “ Halcyon-like, this mariner cleft the blue.” The 
ship is “rigged with gossamer,” in the traditional style. But Mr. 
Gosse has changed the occasion of the offering, or, perhaps, like 
Kabel, has read into the Greek poem a meaning which it does not 
explicitly convey. The nautilus shell is presented to Venus by a 
bride apparently apprehensive of the miracle of marriage. However, 
source-hunting is dangerous when the poet is still alive to correct 
hasty inferences. I hope the bards will continue their happy 
fancies regarding the nautilus without even Dr. Holmes’s pedantic 
reservations. 


UnNIvERsITY or CHICAGO 


VIRGIL’S COPYRIGHT 
By Norman W. DEWr11T 


The Roman gentleman who conceived the idea of the mosaic 
discovered at Susa in Africa may be judged to have been a discerning 
as well as a loving student of Virgil, not only because he deemed the 
muse of tragedy, mask in hand, to be worthy of a post of honor along 
with the epic muse at the poet’s side, but also for the reason that he 
ordered to be inscribed upon the open scroll, not Arma virumque cano, 
but the verse beginning Musa mihi causas memora. Perhaps he 
had in mind the familiar lines of the Ars Poetica (140-42) which 
commend the opening verses of the Odyssey: 

Quanto rectius hic, qui nil molitur inepte: 

“Dic mihi, Musa, virum captae post tempora Troiae 

qui mores hominum multorum vidit et urbes.” 
It may be he was pondering also the condemnation of the cyclic 
poet that shortly precedes in the same work: 

Nec sic incipies ut scriptor cyclicus olim: / 

“‘Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum.” 
Between an exordium of the latter sort, it must be admitted, and 
Virgil’s Arma virumque cano the resemblance is plain, nor can we 
be greatly astonished that our nameless African friend, following 
the dictum of Horace and the example of Homer, omitted all of the 
author’s procemium down to our eighth line. 

To decide whether they should omit four lines or eleven lines 
must have been a perplexing question for Varius and Tucca, and 
we may assume they discussed it thoroughly and weighed the alterna- 
tives with care. It is true that the four lines with which the manu- 
script is said to have begun, 

1116 ego qui quondam gracili modulatus avena 

carmen et, egressus silvis, vicina coegi 

ut quamvis avido parerent arva colono, 

gratum opus agricolis, at nunc horrentia Martis, 
are so completely in harmony with the poet’s habit of gentle self- 
depreciation and so consonant with the touching autobiographical 
postscript of the fourth Georgic, to which they form a sequel, that, 
even apart from the incontestable evidence of tradition, we can 
(Cuasetca, Pamoiogy XVI, October, 1921] 338 
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hardly suspect their authenticity; but the very fact of their intimate, 
personal nature, as if intended for a private recital, appears to have 
called inexorably for their excision. Yet these four lines formed a 
single syntactical unit with the seven lines beginning arma virumque 
cano, and the problem of editing necessarily took the following form, 
that the editors, in order to eliminate the objectionable personal 
reference, must either cut a sentence and: sever arma from its attri- 
bute horrentia, or leave out seven lines that possess the merit of 
forecasting in a striking way the substance of the whole poem. 
Our African friend, rather than cut the sentence, or possibly judging 
the whole procemium to be irregular from the point of view of epic 
technique, preferred to omit the entire eleven lines, but Varius and 
Tucca seem to have been swayed to a decision by different considera- 
tions. Yet they, in their desire to spare the seven lines, by amputat- 
ing the context quite altered the force of the verb cano, which in the 
original manuscript carries no emphasis and must be classified as an 
epistolary present, just as canebam is an epistolary imperfect in the 
postscript of the Georgie: 

Haec super arvorum cultu pecorumque canebam. 
For cano, it must be observed, once the four lines, no inconsiderable 
limb of a long compound-complex sentence, are lopped off, at once 
takes on a prospective force, equivalent at the same time to cano 
and canam, which to us, through long familiarity with the phrase 
and rather easy conceptions of tense forces, seems neither difficult 
nor anomalous. Nevertheless, it is easy to assemble evidence from 
Virgil’s own writings to prove that habit and convention called for 
the future tense in poetical beginnings, and that he, had he begun 
with arma virumque, would certainly have written canam: 

Hine canere incipiam [Geo. i. 5]. 
‘Nunc, te, Bacche, canam [Geo. ii. 2]. 
Te quoque, magna Pales, et te, memorande, canemus [Geo. iii. 1]. 
Protinus aerii mellis caelestia dona 
exsequar [Geo. iv. 1-2]. 

Nunc age, naturas apibus quas Iuppiter ipse 

addidit expediam [Ibid. 150-51). 

Nunc age, qui reges, Erato, quae tempora rerum 


expediam et primas revocabo excordia pugnas [Aen. vii. 37 ff.]. 
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Note also the future in the line of Horace above quoted: 
Fortunam Priami cantabo et nobile bellum. 


Even history follows the same rule, and Sallust (Jugurtha v.) gives 
us Bellum scripturus sum. Lucan, it is admitted, imitates the 
authorized text of Virgil, 

Bella per Emathios plusquam civilia campos 

iusque datum sceleri canimus ...., 
but Lucan stands alone. The Ordior arma of Statius is a virtual 
future, and Lucretius regularly employs the plain future: 1. 54; 
li. 66; ii. 29; iv. 180, 674, 907, 931; v. 113; vi. 497. 

To Varius and Tucca it was open to change cano to canam, which 
would have done no injury to the meter and might even, by remov- 
ing the assonance in cano Troiae, have improved it, but the executors 
seem to have accepted or adopted the principle of omitting as little 
as possible and altering nothing. To this principle, when they 
faced the alternatives of omitting four lines or eleven lines, they 
adhered with more logic than reason, for it is scarcely credible that 
the change in the emphasis and force of cano escaped their notice, 
and equally unlikely that the ease of the change to canam failed to 
suggest itself. Our friend of Susa, being a free lance and unhampered 
by the injunctions of others, could amputate the whole eleven lines 
with an easy conscience, and many will believe that he took the lesser 
liberty. Surely the shade of the poet would be astonished if made 
aware that his great poem has been known for nineteen centuries, 
as it will be forever, by four words that never occurred to his mind in 
the light and relationship in which we receive them. 

The poet’s own plan and intention may perhaps be better divined 
if we compare the four rejected lines with the postscript of the 
Georgic. Both of them display that gentle self-depreciation of which 
we spoke before; both of them exhibit that synoptic characteriza- 
tion of himself and his writings which we meet once again in the 
epigram he is said to have composed for his tomb: 

Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope; cecini pascua, rura, duces. 
All three combine the poet’s well-known passion for fame with his 
equally well-known modesty. All three are written in the first 
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person and imply a personal address, the last to the passer-by and the 
former two to the reader. 

A detailed comparison, however, will speak louder. In the 
epigram the words pascua, rura, duces certainly signify Eclogues, 
Georgics, Aeneid. Moreover, these lines, if genuine, are the poet’s 
last words and constitute evidence of his desire to rest his claim to 
glory upon the three works therein named, all others excluded. 
The couplet likewise asserts the unity of authorship of the three 
works named and reveals the author’s determination to guard 
himself against the possibility of losing any part of the glory that is 
his due. Now set alongside of the couplet a line and a half of the 
postscript: 

Haec super arvorum cultu, pecorumque canebam 
et super arboribus..... 

The words arvorum, pecorum, and arboribus certainly signify 
the first, second, and third Georgics. Of the bees there is no mention, 
the fact that the postscript is appended to the fourth Georgic being 
sufficient guaranty that these four books written in four separate 
rolls are by one and the same author. Thus the postscript and the 
epigram are seen to have an identical aim and to attain this aim by 
similar means. Only in the case of the postscript the ‘recitation 
precedes publication, and the reading of these lines before the 
prince and his circle must have seemed to the poet, so jealous of his 
fame, as equivalent to the filing of a caveat, as the formal deposition 
of an official copy with the proper authorities. The fact that the 
Aristaeus episode, subsequent to the recitation, was substituted for 
the praise of Gallus, need occasion no difficulty. The eight Imes of 
the postscript have nothing to do with Aristaeus, and there is no 
reason for inferring that these are not the very words that concluded 
the famous reading and the first authorized edition of the Georgtcs. 
A poet so apprehensive of his rights may well be thought to have 
taken measures to guard them in advance from the very first. This 
was perhaps a weakness of Virgil, and Varius and Tucca may have 
been slightly impatient with him, just as Horace was annoyed by 
his love of gain.' We would not have it otherwise. He seems more 
human, more of an individual, when we think of him as the true son 


1 Odes iv. 12. 
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of a canny old northern farmer, conning attractive investments 
when he was not searching for lucky rhythms, his heart divided 
between money and the muse, between Mercury and Melpomene. 

If our interpretation of the postscript be correct, then the four 
rejected lines, with their marked similarity of tone and content, 
invite us to interesting conclusions. We are told by Donatus that 
the second, fourth, and sixth books of the Aeneid were read before 
Augustus,! but if one pauses to consider what this involves he 
must realize how extremely unlikely it must appear that the 
fourth should have been read without the first. The latter, alone 
of the first six, possesses no unity taken by itself; it is the prologue 
of the fourth. In order to be understood and enjoyed, the fourth 
must have been preceded at least by a synopsis of the first, but we 
much prefer to believe that the first was recited like the rest. If this 
be true, then the eleven lines of the prooemium will be a relic of the 
preliminary edition, and serve to furnish us a hint of the condition 
of the poet’s manuscript when he died. The copy of the four books 
appears to have remained to the last exactly as prepared for that 
long anticipated reading. It is even possible that a few copies, 
executed with appropriate care and elegance, had been placed in the 
hands of Augustus and his friends, constituting a restricted publica- 
tion. As for the tradition that only three books were read, if the 
report had been circulated in this form, that he had read the “ Tliu- 
persis,” the ‘Dido Episode,” and the “Descent into Hades,’ the 
inference might easily have drawn that having treated but three 
topics he had presented but three books. 

That Virgil himself, had he lived to add the last hand, would 
have omitted, cut, or altered the procemium is by no means 80 cer- 
tain as it might possibly seem at first blush. The tradition makes 
it absolutely certain that his manuscripts were divided into two 
classes,? the works that he had himself published and those that he 
had not. To the latter class belonged the Culex, Ciris, and Caialep- 
ton, and others perhaps, which doubtless, although once allowed a 
limited circulation, had long since, like the praise of Gallus, been 


1 Vita, p. 61 (ed. Reiff.). Servius names the first along with the third and fourth 
(to Aen. iv. 323) and elsewhere the sixth (to vi. 862), making four in all. 


2 Donatus Vita, p. 64 (ed. Reiff.): ne quid ederent quod non a se editum esset. 
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withdrawn and were never to be included in a definitive edition. 
The Georgics, which certainly belonged in the other category, were, 
by means of the postscript, as it were, signed with the author’s name 
and linked up with the Eclogues for all eternity. 

Ilo Vergilium me tempore dulcis alebat 

Parthenope studiis florentem ignobilis oti; 

carmina qui lusi pastorum, audaxque iuventa, 

Tityre te patulae cecini sub tegmine fagi. 
These two works, therefore, are given to the world over the poet’s 
own signature; this postscript is his notification to the world of his 
possession of copyright. By means of it he insures himself against 
the malice and envy of contemporaries and the chances of indifferent 
time. The Aeneid, although upon his deathbed he had wished to 
place it in the unpublished category, had already been, by means of 
the procemium, similarly fortified against the perils of the future. 
The Aeneid, the Georgics, and the Eclogues are thereby indissolubly 
linked together. He intended that posterity should have auto- 
graph evidence of the unity of authorship of these three compositions. 
That he was unaware of the proprieties of epic beginnings is unthink- 
able, but he was no slave to rules, and shy people are not necessarily 
weak. Often they are particularly persistent. We are accordingly 
inclined to believe that Virgil, in his determination to perpetuate 
his rights and his name, would have left the procemium just as he 
wrote it, and probably read it. 

It follows that the manuscript of the four books, having been 
specially edited in advance, really represented, unless in verbal 
details, the poet’s ultimate desires, but Varius and Tucca, and we 
suspect Varius in particular, did not see eye to eye with their late 
friend. His anxiety about his fame and his copyright they did not 
share; the procemium they roughly broke in two, ruined its value 
as a guaranty of the unity of authorship of the three works, and made 
the poet seem guilty of ignorance of the proprieties of epic beginnings. 
They could hardly have arrogated to themselves a greater license. 

Tastes will differ, however, and setting aside all condemnation of 
the executors, who probably furnished in their memoirs of the poet 
᾿ the data for independent judgments, we shall merely propose the 


1 Quintilian x. 3.8; Aulus Gellius xvii, 10. 2. 
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reasonableness of the following assumptions: first, that the postscript 
to the fourth Georgic came down from the previous edition and was 
intended by its content to guarantee for all time the unity of author- 
ship of the four Georgics and the Eclogues; secondly, that the pro- 
cemium of the Aeneid, the four rejected lines being part of it, is a relic 
of a preliminary edition of four, and not three, books specially pre- 
pared for the recitation requested by Augustus, and that its real and 
original aim was to guarantee for all time the unity of authorship of 
the Aeneid, Georgics, and Eclogues, the only works that the poet 
desired to permanently survive under his name. 

To this it may be added that the epigram which is said to have 
been composed for his tomb, on account of its similarity of tone and 
content, revealing the same anxiety about the poet’s identity and 
fame, constitutes a trio along with the procemium and the postscript 
and so may fairly be thought to be genuine. 


Victoria CoLLEGE 
TORONTO: 


THE PRYTANEUM IN THE ATHENIAN AMNESTY LAW 


By GERTRUDE SMITH 


On the eve of a national crisis the Athenians were in the habit 
of passing an amnesty law for the purpose of restoring to full rights 
of citizenship those who had been condemned to ἀτιμία. Such a 
law was passed prior to the introduction of Solon’s reforms,! at the 
time of the Persian War, and at the end of the Peloponnesian War.? 
The section of the Solonian law quoted by Plutarch specifies those 
exempted from the benefits of the amnesty: 

ἐπιτίμους εἶναι πλὴν ὅσοι ἐξ ᾿Αρείου πάγου ἢ ὅσοι ἐκ τῶν ἐφετῶν ἣ ἐκ 
πρυτανείου καταδικασθέντες ὑπὸ τῶν βασιλέων ἐπὶ φόνῳ ἢ σφαγαῖσιν ἢ ἐπὶ 
τυραννῶι ἔφευγον ὅτε ὁ θεσμὸς ἐφάνη ὅδε. 

The clause reappears in the decree οἵ Patrocleides which was passed 
after the battle of Aegospotami in 405 B.c.: 

πλὴν ὁπόσα ἐν στήλαις γέγραπται τῶν μὴ ἐνθάδε μεινάντων, ἣ ἐξ ᾿Αρείον 
πάγου ἢ τῶν ἐφετῶν ἢ ἐκ πρυτανείου } Δελφινίου ἐδικάσθη ἣ ὑπὸ τῶν βασιλέων͵ 
ἢ ἐπὶ φόνῳ τίς ἐστι φυγὴ ἣ θάνατος κατεγνώσθη ἣ σφαγεῦσιν ἢ τυράννοις." 
This amnesty law is expressly said to be a replica of the amnesty law 
passed on the eve of the Persian War—yndicacbar τὸν δῆμον ταὐτὰ 
ἅπερ bre jv τὰ Μηδικά. The latter was undoubtedly a repetition of the 
Solonian law. Hence the three laws are substantially the same. 
Scholars have generally assumed that Plutarch or his ultimate source 
quoted the law of Solon as he found it, presumably because he gives 
the number of the axon and the section of the law. On this assump- 
tion they have freely used Plutarch to emend Andocides. But it 
is in accordance with the practice of ancient writers not to quote a 
document verbatim, but rather to give the substance of it in language 


1 ἘῸΣ the dispute about the date of Solon’s archonship cf. Linforth, Solon the 
Athenian, pp. 265 ff. Linforth rejects the amnesty law. 


?¥For the literature on the subject of the amnesty law cf. Busolt, Griechische 
Geschichte, II, 159, n. 1. 
8 Solon 19. 


4 Andocides i. 78. Cf. Xenophon Hell, ii. 2.11. For both the Andocides and the 
Plutarch I quote the MSS reading. 
[Crasaica, Parorosr XVI, October, 1921] 345 
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‘which conforms to their own style. Plutarch is no exception to this 
rule. It is probable, then, that the passage in Andocides is an 
actual quotation of the law, while the words of Plutarch, as appears 
from the context,? are in the nature of an exegetical paraphrase 
rather than a reproduction of the exact text of the law. 

Before proceeding to a discussion of the interpretation of the law 
it is necessary to establish the text.’ Linguistically as the passage 
stands in Andocides it falls into two parts. There is first a general 
statement indicating the various groups which are to be excluded 
from the amnesty. This clause ends with ὑπὸ τῶν βασιλέων. The 
statement in the opinion of the draughtsman is too general. In order 
to be more specific, he restricts it with a more accurate description 
of the groups concerned in the form of an alternative clause ending 
with odpayelcou.* τυράννοις indicates a separate class of offenders.® 


1 Cf. Flickinger, Plutarch as a Source of Information on the Greek Theatre, pp. 10 ff. 


3 Cf. the remainder of the chapter in question: ‘‘This surely proves to the con- 
trary that the council of the Areiopagus was in existence before the archonship and 
legislation of Solon. For how could men have been condemned in the Areiopagus 
before the time of Solon, if Solon was the first to give the council of the Areiopagus its 
jurisdiction? Perhaps, indeed, there is some obscurity in the document, or some 
omission, and the meaning is that those who had been convicted on charges within 
the cognizance of those who were Areiopagites and ephetai and prytanes when the law 
was published, should remain disfranchised, while those convicted on all other charges 
should recover their rights and franchises. This question, however, my reader must 
decide for himself." —Perrin’s translation, Loeb Classical Library. 

8 The text of the passage has been the subject of much discussion. In the second 
Teubner edition of Andocides (1880) Blass printed the MSS reading without indicat- 
ing his interpretation. Lipsius (Tauchnits series, 1888) used Plutarch very freely in 
emending Andocides and practically rewrote the passage. The emendations of 
Lipsius were for the most part adopted in the fourth Teubner edition revised by Fubr 
(1913). 

4 The word σφαγεῦσιν has generally been understood to refer to wholesale slaughter 
such as might take place in an attempt on the government similar to that of the fol- 
lowers of Cylon. If it be taken in association with τυράννοις, this is the most plausible 
explanation to give to the word. But σφαγή could be dealt with by the homicide 
courts. The suggestion has been made that σφαγεῦσιν was added to φόνῳ in an early 
attempt to distinguish between voluntary and involuntary homicide. But the use 
of the word in such a technical sense is unparalleled. If such an attempt to distinguish 
the two kinds of murder was made, it has left no traces in later literature. It looks 
attractive when we compare the English murder and manslaughter which correspond 
fairly well to φόνος and σφαγή. 

5 The discussion about the identity of the σφαγεῖς and the τύραννοι in each of the 
three periods of the amnesty law is outside the purposes of this paper. For the period 
of Solon cf. Droysen, De Demophants Patroclhidis Tisament populiscitis quae tnserta sunt 
Andocidis oration: περὶ μυστηρίων. At the time of the Persian War no amnesty law 
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The two words σφαγεῦσιν and τυράννοις are dependent on τίς ἐστὶ 
φυγή and κατεγνώσθη. Plutarch realized that there were two sepa- 
rate classes of offenders mentioned by the law, as is shown by his 
grouping together of those who were polluted (ἐπὶ φόνῳ ἢ σφαγαῖσιν) 
and his separation from them of the political offenders'. by the 
repetition of ἐπί with τυραννίδι. ἐδικάσθη has proved to be a 
stumbling-block because it apparently has no subject. But ὁπόσα, 
the neuter plural, may be supplied as its subject from ὁπόσα preceding. 
It may be objected that there is a weakness here, as ὁπόσα in the 
preceding clause refers to ὀνόματα and here must be used without a 
noun. But this need occasion no surprise in sixth-century Attic 
prose. Another difficulty which is easily explained is the MSS 
reading # before ὑπὸ τῶν βασιλέων. In old Attic writing the sign 
which was later used for 7 was merely a sign of aspiration. In this 
case, then, the letter belonged to ὑπό. The phrase ἢ θάνατος 
κατεγνώσθη need cause no difficulty. It refers to those who went into 
exile rather than face trial, and to unknown murderers judged in the 
Prytaneum. These criminals were condemned to death in their 
absence and so were not executed.2 The phrase ἢ Δελφινίου could 
not have appeared in the original amnesty law, since in Solon’s 
time the Delphinium was a regular ephetic court and would have been 
included in the phrase ἐκ τῶν ἐφετῶν. It is probable that the mention 
of the Delphinium is due to a marginal annotation.2 With these 


could have been passed without some reference to the Peisistratidae. In the time of 
Andocides there is no need of excluding tyrants, for there is no instance of individual 
tyrants during the intervening period. The explanation must be that this section of 
the amnesty law had become standardised and that Patrocleides repeated it in full 
in his decree. 


1A suggestion which does away with the clumsy combination of homicide cases 
and a political offense in the same sentence is to read πυρκαιαῖς instead of τυράννοις. 
Palaeographically the change is quite possible. Such an emendation yields a sentence 
which deals entirely with homicide, for cases of arson (xvpxa:é) were always treated as 
homicide if death resulted. The only αἰ συν is the fact that it is necessary to suppose 
that the same error occurred in two totally different sets of MSS. If the emendation 
is adopted, σφαγεῦσιν must be changed to the abstract σφαγαῖσιν. Of interest in this 
connection is the restoration of exiles proclaimed by Alexander the Great in which 
exception is made only of those who were exiled for sacrilege or homicide (Diodorus 
xvii. 109; xviii. 8-46)—that is, the only reasons for exclusion are religious. 


2 Cf. Schreiner, De corpore turis Athentensium, p. 57. 


8 Kell, Die Solonische Verfassung, p. 111, has explained the appearance of the 
phrase in the decree of Patrocleides in the following way. He admits that at the 
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slight changes the passage is linguistically and institutionally correct. 
The reconstructed text of the amnesty law should then read as 
follows: 


πλὴν ὁπόσα ἐν στήλαις γέγραπται τῶν μὴ ἐνθάδε μεινάντων, ἢ ἐξ ᾿Αρείου 
πάγου ἢ τῶν ἐφετῶν ἢ ἐκ πρυτανείου ἐδικάσθη ὑπὸ τῶν βασιλέων, ἢ! ἐπὶ φόνῳ 
τίς ἐστι φυγὴ ἢ θάνατος κατεγνώσθη ἢ σφαγεῦσιν ἢ τυράννοις. 


It may be translated: 


Except whatever names have been written on stelae of those who have 
not remained here or those upon whom sentence has been passed by the 
Areopagus or the Ephetae or the Prytaneum under the chairmanship of the 
kings, that is to say, if a verdict of exile or death has been rendered for 
murder, manslaughter, or tyranny. 


The identity of the courts mentioned in. the law has been a 
matter of much dispute. Much of the discussion regarding the 
Areopagus was due to Plutarch’s statement? that no Areopagus 
existed before the time of Solon; but it has been rendered obsolete 
by the statement of Aristotle from which it may be inferred that 
the Areopagus existed before the time of Draco, and, if the Draconian 
constitution be accepted, also during his time. The reference is then 


time of Solon the Delphinium would have been included in the phrase τῶν therdr’ 
But the fact that it is especially named in the decree of Patrocleides indicates that it 
must have undergone a change which differentiated it from the Palladium and the 
Phreatto. This special mention of the Delphinium, Keil assumes, is the first evidence 
for the replacement of the Ephetae by heliastic judges. So, according to his view, 
the psephism distinguishes the fifty-one Ephetae at the Palladium and the Phreatto 
and the heliastic judges at the Delphinium. 


1 There is, so far as I am aware, no parallel for the use of $ which I have sug- 
gested. el, an easy emendation, yields similar sense and more tolerable Greek. In 
view of the attention the passage has attracted, one wonders that so obvious an emen- 
dation has not been suggested before. 


3 For the question as to whether Plutarch had read the Ath. Pol. cf. G. H. Steven- 
son, ‘‘ Ancient Historians and Their Sources,’”’ Jour. Philol. XXXV, 219 ff. 


8 Ath. Pol. iii. 6; iv. 4. One theory is founded on the belief that Draco instituted 
the Ephetae who took over the judicial functions of the Areopagus. Cf. Gilbert, 
Constitutional Antiquities, Ὁ. 122. Plutarch’s explanation of an ellipsis, so that the 
law means ‘‘cases like those which in Solon’s time were tried by the Areopagus”’ 
has met with some favor. Cf. Lange, ‘‘Die Epheten und der Areopag vor Solon,”’ 
Abhandl. d. k. sdchs. Gesellechaft der Wissenschaften, 1879, p.223. Philippi, Der Areopag 
und dte Epheten, pp. 217 ff., cf. also Rh. Mus., X XIX (1874), 6, introduced a new element 
into the discussion by identifying the Areopagus here mentioned with the court of the 
800 who tried the Alcmaeonidae after the revolt of Cylon and the slaughter of his 
followers. Lipsius follows this view. Lelyveld, De infamia jure atttco commentatio 
(Amsterdam, 1835), p. 57, understands the court of the Areopagus as known in his- 
torical times. 
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to the Areopagus acting as a murder court, while the phrase ἐκ τῶν 
ἐφετῶν refers to the three courts—the Palladium, the Delphinium, 
and the Phreatto in which the judges were ‘the fifty-one Ephetae. 
In the time of Andocides the words could not have been understood 
otherwise. Three theories have been advanced in regard to the 
functions and composition of the court called Prytaneum. The 
first theory is based chiefly on the order of words in the decree. 
The first offenses (φόνος and σφαγή) were naturally assigned to the 
first-named judicial bodies, the Areopagus and the Ephetae. The 
Prytaneum alone, then, is left as the tribunal which dealt with 
tyrants. The statement of Herodotus! that at the time of the 
Cylonian rebellion the Prytanies of the Naucraries were in charge of 
affairs at Athens has given rise to the view that the Prytaneum 
court was composed of these Prytanies, who exercised judicial 
functions in the extraordinary case of a revolution although they 
were ordinarily an administrative body. Meyer is the latest expo- 
nent of this theory: 


Freilich stand ihnen [the Areopagites] als Gegengewicht der Rath im 
Prytaneion gegeniiber, der aus den Vorstehern der 48 Naukrarien, der 
Unterabtheilungen der Phylen, mit den Phylenkénigen an der Spitze, 
gebildet war. Ihm prasidirte, wie es scheint, in der Regel der Archon, der 
im Prytaneion sein Amstlocal hatte (Arist. pol. Ath. iii. 5), bei Gerichtssitz- 
ungen aber der Kdnig.? 


This council he makes identical with the Prytanies mentioned by 
Herodotus and also with the court of the Prytaneum mentioned in 
the amnesty law. 

The defenders of the second theory likewise hold that cases 
of treason came before a court at the Prytaneum. But this court 
they maintain to have been composed of the nine archons. Lipsius, 
who is the last to discuss the amnesty law, insists that the nine 
archons would form a natural body for dealing with political offenses.* 


ἵν. 71. 


3 Geschichte des Altertums, II, 354 ff. Cf. Schdll, ‘‘ Die Speisung im Prytaneion su 
Athen,”’ Hermes, VI (1872), 21; Mller, Zumenides, p. 157, n. 13. Gilbert, Conststu- 
ttonal Antiquities, p. 123, ἢ. 2 (cf. p. 125), identifies the judges of the Prytaneum court 
with the Prytanies or standing committee of Draco’s new council. 


* Dae attische Recht, p. 24. Cf. Philippi and Lange, op. cit. 
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In his opinion, it was probably not an extraordinary, but a permanent 
court. Although the court was under the presidency of the king 
archon, the Prytaneum, the seat of the archon, was the normal place 
for this body to meet. 

Lipsius pays no attention to a third theory, although it had been 
suggested by earlier writers—that is, that the reference is merely to 
the ceremonial court at the Prytaneum, still in existence in the 
time of Aristotle, which sat in judgment on unknown murderers and 
inanimate objects which had caused the death of human beings.! 

With regard to the first of these theories, even if Herodotus’ 
statement is accepted, there is no evidence that these Prytanies 
acted as a judicial body. Herodotus merely says that the Prytanies 
of the Naucraries, οἵπερ ἔνεμον τότε τὰς ᾿Αθήνας, caused the adherents 
of Cylon to leave the altar at which they were suppliants by promis- 
ing to spare their lives. They were to have undergone trial,? but there 
is nothing to show that the πρυτάνεις τῶν ναυκράρων were to act as 
their judges. Furthermore, the statement of Herodotus that the 
Prytanies were at this time in control of affairs at Athens is wholly 
unsubstantiated and in fact is tacitly corrected by Thucydides: 

But as time passed the Athenians grew weary of the siege and most 
of them went away, committing the task of guarding to the nine Archons, to 


whom they also gave full power to settle the whole matter as they might 
determine to be best;? τότε δὲ τὰ πολλὰ τῶν πολιτικῶν οὗ ἐννέα ἄρχοντες 


ἔπρασσον." 
There is no evidence that the archons as a body acted as a court on 
this or any other occasion. The language of Thucydides does not 
imply atrial. Another difficulty is the fact noted, but not explained, 
by Lipsius that the court of the Prytaneum was under the presi- 
dency of the king archon, although it met at the official residence of 
the archon. So far as our knowledge goes, the jurisdiction of the 
king archon was always confined to religious matters. It is incon- 
ceivable that he should have precedence over the archon in a political 
trial. 

1Cf. Lelyveld, op. ctl.; Verdam, De senatu Areopagitico, pp. 18 ff. 

3 Plutarch Solon 12. 

ὃ Translation of Thucydides by C. F. Smith, Loeb Classical Library. 

4i, 126. 
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There is no trace of a court called Prytaneum other than the 
homicide court.!_ Homicide is the chief topic of the section. Of the 
five Athenian homicide courts four are mentioned either directly 
or by implication—the Areopagus and the three ephetic courts, i.e. 
the Palladium, the Delphinium, and the Phreatto. In this context 
the Prytaneum must be the fifth homicide court. No legislator 
would in a list of homicide courts mention the Prytaneum, meaning 
some other court of the same name but different functions, without 
distinguishing it specifically from the homicide court. Because of 
this difficulty it has been suggested that the ceremonial court was 
originally an important political and judicial body.? Those who 
hold this theory fail to explain why an important political offense 
should come before a court which was under the presidency of a 
purely religious official—the king archon. There is no evidence that 
the ceremonial court at the Prytaneum ever had political functions 
of any kind, let alone such an important function as the trial of 
would-be tyrants. 

No more serious political crime could be committed in a Greek 
community than an attempt to establish a tyranny. The Cylon 
incident shows, if proof is required, that the Athenians had the 
normal Greek attitude toward subverters of the government. It is 
futile to imagine that such a crime would be dealt with by any but 
the most authoritative body in the city. According to Aristotle 
this body was the Areopagus: 


The Council of the Areopagus had as its constitutionally assigned duty 
the protection of the laws; but in point of fact it administered the greater 
and most important part of the government, and inflicted personal punish- 
ments and fines summarily upon all who misbehaved themselves.* 


1 The court of the Prytaneum was in operation as a homicide court as early at 
least as the time of Draco. In describing the action taken by the Thasians against 
the statue of Theagenes, Pausanias says that herein they followed Draco who in his 
homicide laws made the provision that an inanimate thing should be banished if it 
fell on a person and killed him (vi. 11. 6). Draco'was, however, probably codifying 
pre-existing laws, so that the operation of the court may be assumed for a still earlier 
period. 

3 Cf. Keil, op. cit. 


3 Ath. Pol. iii. 6 (Kenyon’s translation). The passage refers to the period before 
the time of Draco. 
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Apparently all criminal matters were in the hands of the Areopagus. 
He says elsewhere that the Areopagus in the time of Solon dealt 
with those who tried to overthrow the government: 

Solon assigned to the Areopagus the duty of superintending the laws so 

that it continued as before to be the guardian of the constitution in general. 
It kept watch over the citizens in all the most important matters and cor- 
rected offenders, having full powers to inflict either fines or personal punish- 
ment. The money received in fines it brought up into the Acropolis without 
assigning the reason for the punishment. It also tried those who conspired 
for the overthrow of the state, Solon having enacted a process of impeach- 
ment to deal with such offenders.! 
In 462 B.C., according to the account given by Aristotle, Themistocles 
expected to be tried for treason before the Areopagus.? To this 
expectation was due his share in the overthrow of the power of the 
Areopagus.* After the battle of Chaeronea the Areopagus arrested 
and put to death (λαβοῦσα ἀπέκτεινε) political wrongdoers.‘ If, then, 
as seems beyond question, the Areopagus dealt with subverters of 
the established order, there is no need to posit a court at the Pry- 
taneum other than the homicide court. Would-be tyrants were 
tried by the Areopagus. 

Several theories have been advanced with regard to the identity 
of “186 kings.’”’ Some scholars have construed the phrase ὑπὸ τῶν 
βασιλέων solely with ἐκ πρυτανείου and hold that it has no reference 
to the other courts named.’ According to this interpretation the 
reference is to the king archon and the phylobasileis who composed 
the ceremonial court of the Prytaneum. While not impossible, 
this theory seems improbable in view of the language of the homicide 
laws of Draco where the same phrase is used of the court of the 
Palladium.* If the words are understood to refer to all of the courts 
named, there are two theories which must be considered. Lipsius 
explained the plural number by supposing that the phylobasilets 
were associated with the king archon at the preliminary investiga- 
tion“and also at the actual trial in all of the murder courts. After 


1 Ath. Pol. viii. 4. 2 Ath. Pol. xxv. 


3 Cf. the reference to this story in the argument to the Areopagiticus of Isocrates in 
Dindorf’s edition of the scholia on Aeschines and Isocrates, p. 111. 


4 Lycurgus Con. Leocratem 52. 
5 Cf. Verdam, op. cit. ‘CIA, I, 61. 
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Cleisthenes the phylobasile:s had a very shadowy existence, and the 
real oversight lay in the hands of the king. Droysen! interprets 
the phrase as referring merely to all of the king archons who up to 
the time of Solon had presided over the homicide courts. If, he 
says, other kings were meant who had charge of judgment ἐκ πρυτα- 
veiov, Solon would have had to specify these. In view of the lack 
of evidence for either theory it is impossible to decide the question 
with finality. Droysen’s interpretation, however, seems preferable 
since a, passage of Antiphon would seem to indicate that in his time 
the archon basileus alone was the presiding officer at the murder 
courts and at the preliminary investigation. If this is the case, it 
seems highly improbable that in the redaction of the homicide laws 
of Draco made in 409-8 B.c. ὑπὸ τῶν βασιλέων would refer to other 
kings in addition to the archon basileus. That only the king archon 
is meant might be inferred also from Aristotle’s account of the duties 
of that official.* 

The amnesty law, then, specifies those wrongdoers who are to 
be excluded from reinstatement because they have been exiled by any 
one of the five murder courts for homicide or by the Areopagus for 
an attempt on the government. The Areopagus is thus mentioned 
in two capacities, as a homicide tribunal and as the court before 
which a grave political offense was tried.‘ Four of the murder 
courts were under the presidency of the king archon, while the 
Prytaneum had as its presiding officers the king archon and the 
phylobasilers. ) 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


1 Op. cit. 2 vi. 42. 

8 Ath. Pol. lvii. Sauppe offers a very curious explanation of the kings. The 
phylobastleis must be understood who had jurisdiction over involuntary homicide. 
This crime was judged in the Palladium. Therefore, since no mention is made of the 
Palladium either in the law of Solon or in the decree of 404 3.c., the phrase must refer 
to the Palladium, and the following words, ἐπὶ φόνῳ ris ἐστι φυγή, apply to involuntary 
homicide. In order to make this explanation plausible, Sauppe retains § before ὑπὸ 
τῶν βασιλέων and deletes 4 before ἐπὶ φόνῳ. The remainder of the decree refers to 
decisions made by the heliastic courts concerning civil strife and would-be tyrants. 
Symbolae ad emendandos oratores atticos additae sunt (Gdttingen, 1874). 


‘Stahl, Rk. Mus., XLVI (1891), 250, 481, contended that the Areopagites judged 
cases of tyranny, but for this purpose sat in the Prytaneum. Verdam, op. cit., took 
exception to this view and sees in the mention of the Areopagus merely a court which 
sat at the Areopagus for the trial of a political offense. In his opinion there is no 
reference to the Areopagus as a murder court. 
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By R. B. Stasis 


The third sentence of Caesar’s Gallic War is: Gallos ab Aquitanis 
Garumna flumen, a Belgis Matrona et Sequana dividit. Α little farther 
on we find: eorum una pars... . continetur Garumna flumine, 
Oceano, finibus Belgarum. Grammatically equivalent to this is a 
statement in chapter 2: undtque loci natura Helvetiz continentur; una 
ex parte flumine Rheno ....; altera ex parte monte Iura altissimo 
: .) tertia lacu Lemanno et flumine Rhodano. For the ablative 
in these two passages there is found in the school editions an explana- 
tion as ablative of means. There is also in the second sentence 
of the second chapter the following: regnt cupiditate inductus, contu- 
rattonem fecit. Here the ablative is defined as ablative of cause, or 
a little more specifically as ablative of the moving cause. This and 
similar examples are classified as causal also in the Lez. Caes. of 
Menge and Preuss. In contrast with this explanation, Heynacher, 
Sprachgebrauch Caesars im Bellum Gallicum, page 18, gives both 
as examples of the ablative ret efficientis with passive verbs. We 
shall classify these and similar examples as “ablative of the efficient’’ 
which, on the one hand, restricts the application of the term ‘“‘ cause,”’ 
and, on the other, calls for a closer definition of the word “means.” 

Whether the noun in the ablative is concrete or abstract, as in 
the examples quoted, they are alike in this that one of either class 
can be changed to the nominative with the verb in the active voice. 
In this respect they stand in the same relation to the verb as does 
the ablative of personal agent, giving us the “‘by which”’ instead of 
the “by whom” the act was performed. Considering only the 
accomplishment of the act, the difference is merely grammatical. 
Caesar omnes vicit is logically equal to omnes a Caesare victt sunt. 
Likewise omnia vicit Amor, or amor, is equal to omnia ab Amore, or 
amore, victa sunt, and it makes no difference whether we take as 
illustration Amor (Vergil Ecl. x.69) or labor (idem, Georg. i.145). 
The equivalence of the nouns in the nominative shows the equivalence 


in the ablative, and both might be classed under the head “‘agent.’’ 
{Cussstca, PmitoLoay XVI, October, 1921) 354 
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But there are two things that make this term less clear than the 
term ‘‘efficient.” In the first place, the connotation of the term 
‘‘agent’”’ is prevailingly personal, and, secondly, it is generally used 
to indicate a subordinate actor instead of the principal, the English 
meaning having shifted from the meaning in Latin. The explanation — 
as moving or efficient cause would answer, but “‘efficient’’ is more 
direct, while the word “cause” by itself does not indicate active 
participation in the result accomplished. 

The ablative of means should give an intermediary between two 
other objects which are either named or implied. ΑΒ illustration of 
this we shall take Caesar Bell. Gall. v.43.3: hostes ... . scalis 
vallum ascendere coeperunt. The ladders are objective elements, 
seized by the soldiers, used in the ascent, and left behind. Compare 
with this the lines 

Northumberland, thou ladder wherewithal 
The mounting Bolingbroke ascends my throne. 

The use of the term “‘efficient”’ will call for a clear differentiation 
from the instrumental ablative. There is a large class of words 
which can be regarded as the extension of the original—the hand of 
man and his finger nails. Between the latter and the highly special- 
ized instruments with which modern surgeons perform their opera- 
tions there is a long line of development, but the germ of the later 
development was in the original. We may say pugna pugnis pugna- 
batur, “the fist-fight was fist-fought with fists,” and pugnus was the 
prototype of the ram with which men battered down the walls of 
cities. There are other associative elements which are as clearly 
expressed in Latin as in English, as ‘“‘I saw it with my own eyes,” 
“1 handled it with my own hands.”’ But extra-corporeal elements 
are also seized on, and from the use made of them they become the 
true means by use of which the actor attains the accomplished result. 

With passive verbs the ablative of the efficient expresses either 
material or mental elements. Words indicating natural boundaries 
and natural elements occur much less frequently than do those indi- 
cating abstract qualities. The Chorographia of Pomponius Mela has 
some noticeable examples of the former class: 1.1.8, hoc marz et 
duobus inclitis amnibus, Ταπαὶ atque Nilo, in tres partes universa 
dividitur; 1.6.32, saza adtrita . .. . fluctibus; 1.1.5, ambitur 
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omnis Oceano. Compare the opening statement in the Germania of 
Tacitus: Germania omnis a Callis Raetisque et Pannoniis Rheno et 
Danuvio fluminibus, a Sarmatis Dacisque mutuo metu aut montibus 
separatur: cetera Oceanus ambit. 

References are frequently made, especially in similes, by the 
poets, particularly Ovid, to water, wave, and wind. These, because 
of their movements, can be used in expressing activities parallel to 
those of persons. Let a few illustrations suffice. 

Ovid Amores 11.4.8: 


auferor ut rapida concita puppis aqua; 


Ars Am. 1.476: 
molli saxa cavantur aqua; 
ἐδτα. 1.528: 
brevis aequoreis Dia feritur aqua; 
Rem. Am. 692: 
lapis aequoreis undique pulsus aquis; 
Herordes x.26: 


scopulus raucis pendet adesus aquis. 


Compare with this the words of Propertius, 11.20.15: 
teritur robigine mucro 
ferreus et parvo saepe liquore silex, 
written evidently with an eye to Vergil Georg. 1.495: 
exesa inveniet scabra robigine pila. 
Other terms applied to water are also used. 


Amores 11.17.4: 
fluctu pulsa Cythera; 
Heroides vii.89: 


fluctibus eiectum tuta statione recepi. 


Notice also some combinations with the winds, 
Heroides 11.35: 
per mare, quod totum ventis agitatur et undis. 


Vergil Aen. 1.333: 
erramus vento huc vastis et fluctibus acti. 
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There is a larger number of references to the winds, either singly 
or in pairs: Ovid Rem. Am. 807 gives, with variations, both active 
and passive: 

nutritur vento, vento restinguitur ignis, 
lenis alit flammas, grandior aura necat; 


Amores 11.10.9: 
errant ut ventis discordibus acta phaselos. 
Specific winds are sometimes mentioned, as in Vergil Georg. ii.334: 
aut actum caelo magnis aquilonibus imbrem; 


and ibid. 1.459: 
frustra terrebere nimbis 


et claro silvas cernes aquilone moveri. 
Ovid Herotdes x.139: 
inpulsae segetes aquilonibus; 
tbid. xiv. 39: 
ut leni Zephyro graciles vibrantur aristae. 


However, Notus is the favorite, either alone or in connection with 
some other wind. 
Ovid Heroides x.30: 
carbasa tenta Noto; 
Propertius 11.9.88-34: 


non sic incerto mutantur flamine Syrtes, 
nec folia hiberno tam tremefacta Noto. 


Compare the like simile in Ovid Herotdes xi.75-76: 


ut mare fit tremulum, tenui cum stringitur aura, 
ut quatitur tepido fraxina virga Noto; 


and Amores i1.7.55-56: 


ut leni Zephyro gracilis vibrantur harundo, 
summave cum tepido stringitur unda Noto. 


Vergil says of the Phoenicians, Aen. 1.442: 
iactati undis et turbine Poeni, 
but of the Trojan ships, zbid. 1.383: 
vix septem convulsae undis euroque supersunt, 
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although he makes Dido say, ibid. 1.575: 


atque utinam rex ipse noto compulsus eodem 
adforet Aeneas. 

The tides and gusts of passion, having equivalent effects, are 
expressed in the same way, and amore is freely used, as in Ovid 
Amores iii .7 .80, alto lassus amore; «bid. 11.10.29, victus amore pudor. 
It occurs also occasionally in the Eclogues of Vergil as well as in 
the Aeneid, e.g., 1.675: 

sed magno Aeneae mecum teneatur amore. 


Lucretius has in 1.473 conflatus amore ignis; and in 1.34 the equiva- 
lent statement devictus vulnere amoris. 

The frequency of occurrence for individual writers varies some- 
what with subject, with stylistic peculiarities, and with the sphere 
of the narrative. Lucretius uses in 1.72 the words vivida vis anime 
pervicit, and a modification of this statement can be taken to indicate 
the importance of vis either in particular cases or in the universe, as 
in 1.13, perculsae corda tua v1; 1.728, multa munita virum vi; 1.856, 
aliqua vi victa. For a specific activity see 1.528, plagis extrinsecus 
acta. The technical, largely unemotional, character of the contents 
and the directness of the statements gave little room for this use of 
the ablative with passive verbs. Contrasted with Lucretius in 
subject-matter is the work of Phaedrus. In the Prologue he refers 
. 88 follows to possible critics: 

Calumniari si quis autem voluerit, 

quod arbores loquantur, non tantum ferae: 

fictis iocari nos meminerit fabulis. 
His animals are treated as persons: 1.9.3, oppressum ab aquila; 
1.4.4, ab altero [sc. cane] ferrt putans; 1.30.4, interrogata ab alia 
[sc. rana]. In some places we have parts of the body endowed with 
efficient force: i.1.3, fauce improba latro incitatus; or some condition 
of the body is stated in the same way: 1.2.2, siti compulst; 1.8.5, 
magno dolore victus. Some action on the part of persons is put for 
the persons themselves: 1.12.7, venantum subito vocibus conterritus; 
1.15.5, hostitum clamore subito territus; 1.12.11, lacerart . . . . mor- 
sibus saevis canum. Compare with these 1.1.9, repulsus cle vertiatis 
viribus. 
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In stories there is but a limited use of the ablative of the efficient. 
The dialogues as well as the soliloquies in Plautus are prevailingly 
set forth in the active voice. This is true whether we are given a 
disquisition by the philosophic old Philto or by the equally philo- 
sophic young Lysiteles (Trinummus 223-368); or whether it is 
Charmides describing a storm at sea, where each verb gives the 
dire and direct effect of some activity in nature (ἰδία. 820-42). If 
we take a longer story, as Catullus lxiv, we find that the occurrences 
of verbs in the passive are noticeably few, although the regular 
current of the active is broken a few times by one, as in line 35, 


deseritur Cieros, linquunt Phthiotica tempe. 


The Georgics of Vergil shows the same directness, and only occasion- 
ally is there a passive participle with the ablative, as in 1.180, pulvere 
victa; 11.476, ingenti percussus amore; 111.285, captt ... . amore; 
iv.353, ο gemitu non frustra exterrita tanto. 

The intermingling of the active and the passive forms and the 
use of the passive participle in the formation of an adjective element 
are of frequent occurrence in historical compositions. It is the 
latter feature that furnishes the occasion for a free use of the ablative 
we are discussing. Had all statements in Latin been put into the 
active voice it would have been excluded. But Latin preferred the 
form “hither we, wind- and wave-driven, wander (Vergil Aen. 1.338, 
erramus vento huc vastis et fluctibus acti), to ‘‘we are driven and we 
wander”; and “necessity- and ignominy-led Libo departed from 
Brundisium” (Caesar Bell. Civ. 1.24.4, necessitate et ignominia 
permotus Libo discessit a Brundisto), to ‘necessity and ignominy led 
Libo and he departed from Brundisium.”’ Some indications of this 
tendency will be given in the Latin historians. Lupus, Sprach- 
gebrauch des Cornelius Nepos, page 65, gives about a dozen illustra- 
tions and adds that there are others with the participles captus, 
coactus, permotus, and perterritus. Heynacher gives, for Caesar’s 
Gallic War, 222 as the number of the ablative rei effictentts with 
passive verbs. About three score of these are with adductus, inductus, 
and permotus. In contrast with Caesar, Tacitus has but few occur- 
rences of these participles. In Livy there is about one occurrence 
of the “efficient” for each Teubner page—nearly two thousand in 
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all. In the description of some battle scenes there are but few 
examples, as in ii.11 the battle at Lake Regillus, xxii.4-6 at Lake 
Trasumene, and xxii.45-48 at Cannae. A few citations will show 
something of the frequency: 1.1.2, seditione pulst; 1.3.9, fulmine 
tctus; 1.7.5, captus pulchritudine; 1.7.9, concursu excitus. 

The normal sentence in Seneca is short, and the verb is usually 
in the active voice. We opened his Epistles at random and found 
in Epp. cevii.8: Natura autem hoc, quod vides, regnum mutatronibus 
temperat: nubilo serena succedunt. turbantur maria, cum quteverunt. 
flant in vicem venti. noctem dies sequitur. pars coelt consurgit, pars 
mergitur: contrarits rerum aeternitas constat. This confirms the keen 
criticism of Caligula, harena est sine calce (Suetonius Cal. 53), and 
explains why the “efficient” is a negligible element in the style of 
Seneca. 

The orations of Cicero are to be classed as vivid stories. Ego 
fect or Catilina fecit is the prevailing type of statement, and the 
Epistles appear the same. In his other works we have noted an 
occasional example, but the occurrences are comparatively fewer 
than they are in Livy. 

The tendency on the part of the Roman to advance abstractions 
to the rank of divinities would, we feel, lead him to consider the 
“‘efficient”’ as the equal of the “agent.” Livy has in 1.3.9 fulmtne 
actus, and this, in some far-removed age, might have been considered 
as the instrument of Jove. But of this belief there was not left a 
trace in the age of Livy. At other times some manifestation of the 
gods is put for the gods themselves. This is stated without a prepo- 
sition, but the result is the same as if the gods themselves had been 
operating. Illustrations of this are Vergil Aen. ii.4: 


desertas quaerere terras 
auguriis agimur divum; 

abid. 111.372: 

multo suspensum numine ducit. 
Akin to these is tbid. 111.331: 

scelerum furiis agitatus Orestes; 
and tbid. ii. 182: 

nate, Iliacis exercite fatis. 
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Winds and waves are per se too denues and too widely extended 
to have a place on a limited stage, and it becomes necessary to 
personify or even to deify them, as in Vergil Aen. 111.533: 

portus ab Euroo fluctu curvatus in arcum. 


But compare with the wider sweep of the wind in Georg. 111.352: 
gens effrena virum Rhipaeo tunditur euro. 


There is the same potency in the unpersonified wind as there is in 
the personified wave, and it is the same with abstract qualities. 
Whether we read of amor or Amor, cupido or Cupido, the potency of 
the divinity must have existed in the previous abstraction, and it 
was only through recognition of this fact that personification was 
possible. Vergil Georg. iii.458 says of fever: 
cum furit atque artus depascitur arida febris. 

Judging by this, febris was a much more efficient actor than was 
Febris in the farce of Seneca (Apocolocyntosis vi). 

Bearing these facts in mind there seems a justification in claiming 
for the ablative of the efficient a rank equal to that of the ablative 
of personal agent. 
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INFINITIVES ΙΝ -ἐμν IN HOMER, IMMANUEL BEKKER, 
AND PROFESSOR SCOTT 


By Grorcs ΜΕ BoLiine 


In reading the writings of the Unitarians, one is at times reminded 
of what used to be called kathenotheism in the study of the Veda. 
Some scholar is for the moment “raised to that bad eminence’”’ of 
being a leading light of Disintegrating Criticism; an argument 
ascribed to him is glorified (at times beyond its worth) as convinc- 
ing, overwhelmingly convincing—if the premises on which it is based 
are as stated. Examination of these, however, shows always that 
this leading light either was unable to count (a simple form of mental 
testing), or had never read the Homeric poems, or had made some 
obvious blunder. Weare then left to infer (or it is urged upon us) that 
all the ideas of such a light, not to speak of the lesser luminaries, may 
safely be disregarded. Both the logic and psychology of the scheme 
are interesting, but I shall refrain from comment, observing only 
that the backfiring of such an argument is apt to be peculiarly 
dangerous. 

On this pattern Professor Scott in his article “Some Tests of 
the Relative Antiquity of Homeric Books,’’ Classical Philology, 
XIV (1919), 186-46, has treated Immanuel Bekker and the distri- 
bution of the Aeolic infinitive in -€yev before the bucolic dieresis in 
the Ilad as compared with the Odyssey. It may come as a surprise 
to the readers of Professor Scott’s article, but neither Bekker nor 
Witte, the other scholar criticized, manifests any interest in the 
fact that there are more examples! of these infinitives in the Jltad 
than in the Odyssey. Bekker was writing on Zahlenverhdlinisse im 
Homerischen versbau, and is here concerned with the preponderance 


1 More absolutely Iliad 116:Odyssey, 53 (54) and more relatively: on an average 
one to 135 lines of the Iliad, one to 229 (224) lines of the Odyssey. Professor Scott 
counts seventy examples in the Odyssey or one to 173 lines. With curious arithmetic 
(but cf. Classical Journal, XV [1920], 369) he dismisses this difference as showing 
“little relative decline.’’ It actually shows that to get a given number of examples 
you must expect to read 28 per cent more of the Odyssey than of the Iliad, a difference 
that is hardly negligible. Witte’s problem is likewise metrical. 

(Cuasstcan Punoroay XVI, October, 1921] 362 
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of the dactyl over the spondee before the bukolische cdsur. Among 
other examples he cites this infinitive and all that he says of it is 
“infinitive auf éuev hat hier die Ilias 116 gegen 52 auf av, die Odyssee 
61 gegen 9." That explains why “Bekker chose to limit his investi- 
gation to this single position” in the verse—a limitation of which 
Professor Scott complains. It also explains why he limited his 
investigation to the forms in which there may be doublets— -ἐέμεν 
-ey—a limitation which Professor Scott has ignored. 

The gist of Professor Scott’s argument is: as Bekker is 
the editor of one of the most illustrious recensions of the complete text of 
Homer we are thus able to test his figures in the readings of his own text. 

His statistics for the Ziad are substantially correct since in reading 
the Iisad in search of these infinitives I found 114 as compared with his 116, 
so that I conclude that I have overlooked two and that we both have used 
the same method in counting, but in making a like search in his own edition 
of the Odyssey I found, not his fifty-one, but I actually found seventy, so 
that while his figures for the Iliad are essentially correct those in the Odyssey 
must be increased nearly 40 per cent. 

We are thus asked to believe that the same man could count in 
the Iliad more accurately than Professor Scott and yet could find in 
the Odyssey only a trifle more than 70 per cent of the examples. The 
thing is improbable; it becomes necessary to test the testing. 

Professor Scott has a surplus of nineteen examples, and I have 
assumed as a working hypothesis that the list published by him 
includes all the material. Of these nineteen, three are to be set aside 
at once: 


a 370.3... . καλὸν ἀκουέμεν ἐστὶν ἀοιδοῦ 
B207 .. ... ἃς ἐκιεικὲς ὀπνιέμεν ἐστὶν ἑκάστῳ 


A dieresis is not now put between an enclitic and the word on which 
it inclines! Of the remaining sixteen, four must likewise be set 
aside: épev o 127 τ 64 191, θέμεν X 315. When properly analyzed 
they are infinitives in -μέν, not in -έμεν, that is, not examples of the 
thing to be counted. Of the remaining twelve, nine must also be set 


1There is reason to doubt whether this was clear in 1859 to Bekker. If he 
intended to include such examples he should have found fifty-six instances in the 
Odyssey. Then 51 may be a misprint for 56 (for a miscount it is disproportionately 
large, and other numbers in the article are obviously misprinted) and that may be 
the whole mountain (Hor. A. P. 139). His intention does not alter, however, the 
fact that these examples do not come “directly before the buculic dieresis.”’ 
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aside because they are emendations. The tradition gives πάσχειν, 
etc., 8 370 y 93 ζ 28 327 0 21 π 423 v 294 ¢ 312 x 288 without a vari- 
ant deemed worthy of record in the Oxford text, while even Ludwich’s 
love of minutiae could find only a single MS (Ven., IV, 9)! reading 
ἀτεμβέμεν v 294, εἰπέμεν x 288. Of the remaining three, one must 
also be set aside in the dispute between Professor Scott and Bekker 
and recorded separately in judging the facts themselves. At 0393 
Aristarchus read ἀκούειν, the MSS have ἀκουέμεν; Wolf followed 
Aristarchus and the printed Vulgate editions (as far as accessible 
to me) including Bekker’s have followed him. Then there are but 
two errors—be they miscount or misprint—in Bekker in correcting 
which Professor Scott has introduced seventeen others of his own, an 
increase in error of 750 per cent. 

The argument has shifted in Platonic fashion and it is now I 
who am suggesting the thing I pronounced above improbable that 
one and the same man can count the Jliad with approximate accuracy 
and blunder grossly in the Odyssey. It is incumbent upon me to 
explain. 

Professor Scott’s errors fall into three classes. To the first of 
these, the mistakes in scansion, there are no corresponding traps in 
the Iliad for the tradition is ἀμύνειν εἰσὶ καὶ ἄλλοι N 312 ~ 814. As 
for the misdivided forms ἔ-μεν, θέ-μεν, it is impossible to believe that 
Professor Scott would count these in the Odyssey and not μεθιέμεν 
A351, ἐξέμεν A141 in the Iltad. The chances for such mistakes 
are thus less in the Iliad, and in Professor Scott’s case have been 
offset by a (readily excusable) mistake in counting; for he should 
have found 118 (116+2) examples instead of his 114. The blunders 
from the disregard of the tradition can be understood most easily 
from the following table: 


Bekker! | Hom. | Bekker 


Wiad ech os eee bak 116 118 116 116 166 {114 
Odyssey... ........0005- 53 53 53 51 63 | 70 (68+7) 


1 Not known, of course, to Bekker. 

21 have not included the passages (a 370 8 207 « 3) in which there 18 no dieresis, 
The passages in the Jiiad are: A 78, 542, 547, B 10, 152, 165, 181, 234, 237, 597, 643; 
I 9,286, 459; A 229, 247, 286; E 223, 255, 327, 473, 520, 606; Z 53, 94, 109, 209, 229, 
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It is a matter of common knowledge among students of Homer 
that Bekker is the editor not “of one of the most illustrious recen- 
sions of the complete text of Homer” but of two. It is also generally 
known that these editions differ totally in character—the first (1843) 
being a recension of the Vulgate, the second (1858) being an attempt 
to recover an earlier form of the text. The difference stands written 
on the title pages: of the first Homeri Ilias (Odyssea) ex recognitione 
Immanuelis Bekkeri; of the second Carmina Homerica Immanuel 
Bekker emendabat et annotabat. Consequently the first edition does 
not, for instance, print the digamuina, the second edition does; and 
the first edition in the infinitives at question follows the tradition, 
the second edition introduces in the fourth foot the forms in -ἐμεν 
wherever it 18 possible. A glance at the table will show what Pro- 
fessor Scott has done: he has used the second emended edition for 
the Odyssey! but the unemended first edition? for the Iliad. It is 
an astounding example of the fallacy of undistributed middle. 

The figures are then essentially correct. Taking Bekker’s 
figures as they stand 116:51 and allowing for the different lengths 
of the poems, it might be calculated that 100 lines of the Iliad 


275, 281; H 192, 408; © 11, 107, 197, 206, 223, 239, 254, 414; I 230, 356, 369, 602, 
683, 688; K 40, 51, 147, 308, 320, 327, 395; A 6, 48, 274, 400; M 50, 85, 213; Ν᾿ 9Q, 
109, 338, 367, 379; Ξ 85, 97, 106, 125, 265, 369; O 73, 98, 105, 146, 198, 259, 508, 
688; Π 62, 220, 396, 728; P 239, 273, 488, 703; Σ 129, 191, 260, 302; T 68, 124, 
147, 194, 401; T 361; Φ 7, 316, 399, 455; X 129; W 183, 308, 309, 356, 404, 531, 
660, 668; Q 244, 301, 565, 592, 657, 716, to which the Oxford text adds T 140; T 100, 

Bekker’s statistics for -e» Iliad 52, Odyssey 9 require to be corrected to 53:10, 
The passages from the Odyssey are the ten wrongly adduced by Professor Scott; in 
the Iliad occur: B 121, 452; Γ 67, 393, 435; E 802, 894; Z 266; H 3, 42, 118, 169, 
324; © 78; I 11, 93, 241, 250, 403, 408, 615; K 359, 371; A 12, 717; N 64, 74, 172; 
= 152; O 456: Π 631, 834; P 465; Σ 255, 258; T 30, 71, 72, 79, 140, 149, 206, 228; 
T 100, 180; ® 100, 231, 341, 572; Χ 156, 200; Ψ 50; Q 309, not counting ἀμύνειν 
εἰσὶ N 312, 814, nor ἀμύνειν δούλιον ἦμαρ Z 463, ἀμύνειν νηυσὶ θοῇσι I 435, where ἀμυνέμεν 
is not possible. For the Oxford edition subtract of course T 140; T 100. 

For Bekker* combine the two lists: for the Odyssey 53+10=63, for the Iliad 
116 +53 =169 from which subtract E 606, I 230, T 124 where the forms have dis- 
appeared in further emendations. Also in N 312 814 ἀμυνέμεν is read. 

The tradition is of course not an absolute unit in all these passages. Its fluctua- 
tions have not proved great enough to produce any variation in these editions except 
at T 140, T 100. 


1 Yet Bekker plainly stated, Hom. Blaiter, I, 138, that this edition was not used. 
His article is a series of statistics beginning: ‘‘A hat (in den ausgaben vor meiner letzten) 
389 daktylische versanfange gegen 222 spondeische.”’ 


2Or another similar Vulgate edition. Professor Scott’s language is ambiguous. 
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would be expected to yield as many infinitives in -έμεν before the 
bucolic dieresis as 175 lines of the Odyssey. A recount shows that 
the figures should have been 116:53 or 100:169—that (and not 
116:70 or 100:128) is what Professor Scott has accomplished as a 
correction of Bekker. If one wishes to change the conditions of the 
problem and count all the infinitives at the end of the fourth foot 
whether there is a dieresis or not, the result is 116:56 or 100:160. 
If one wishes to make also another change and include all infinitives 
in -μεν (to pick out only those from roots ending in -e would be too 
bizarre a proposal to discuss) the result would probably not be 
greatly different. It is, of course, not established that either of 
these changes would make for a better delimitation of the problem, 
but that question I shall not discuss. It is also quite probable that 
the infinitives in -ey are actually corruptions and that our study 
would be better based on an emended text. If such a text be taken 
(I mean of course for both poems) the result would be even more 
favorable to the Iliad than were Bekker’s original figures. 

I shall.close with a quotation. Professor Scott says: 

“The difference here can hardly be explained by difference in theme, 
and it must be admitted that the poet of the Odyssey has revealed his com- 
parative lateness by his greatly restricted use of this archaic and important 
infinitive, if the above-mentioned figures are correct. 
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1I speak with reserve for my figures here may be at fault; but add also tye, 
«κτάσμεν and οὐτά-μεν Iliad 6, Odyssey 3, making 124:63 or 100:151. 


STUDIES IN GREEK NOUN-FORMATION 
Based in part upon material collected by the late A. W. Stratton.! 


DENTAL TERMINATIONS II. 3 


WoRrDSs IN -εἰς, -εσσα, -εν 
By Canru Ὁ. Bucx 


Words in -es, -εσσα, -ev, like χαρίεις, crovdes, rites, are formed 
with the suffix -feyr-, corresponding to Sanskrit (and Avestan) -vant-, 
which is added to noun-stems, forming adjectives meaning ‘ possessed 
of, abounding in,’ etc., e.g. putra-vant- ‘having a son’ (putra- ‘son’), 
keca-vant- ‘hairy’ (keca- ‘hair’), urnd-vant- ‘woolly’ (dérnd- ‘wool’), 
tejas-vant- ‘shining’ (tejas- ‘brightness’), carad-vant- ‘full of years, 
aged’ (carad- ‘year’). 

The feminine was originally *-faria answering to Skt. -vait, 
formed from the weak grade of the suffix (IE. -wnyt- beside strong 
~went-). But, under the influence of the forms in -fevr-, this was 
replaced by *-Ferta, whence -feooa or -Ferra. The F is preserved 
only in a few dialect forms, Corcyr. στονόξε(σ)σα, Pamph. τιμάξε(σ)σα, 
Boeot. xapiferra. The genuine Attic form with rr occurs only in 
the prose substantives like μελιτοῦττα. The adjectives, which belong 
distinctly to poetical usage, have oo even in Attic writers. 

The suffix was onginally added to noun-stems of all kinds,* 
vowel or consonant, as in Sanskrit. But derivatives of o- and 


1Cf. Introductory Note, CP. 5. 323 ff. 


2Cf. Whitney, Skt. Gram., ὃ 1233, and the exhaustive study of Bender, The 
Suffixes ‘mant' and ‘vant’ in Sanskrit and Avestan, where 1,748 Sanskrit words in 
-vant- are listed. The primary and always dominant type is that in which the suffix 
is added to a noun-stem, and the meaning that of possession or some easily derived 
variation of the same. But a few, especially in the later language, are derived from 
other adjectives without change of meaning. 

The often assumed connection of Latin words in -dsus, on the basis of -o-went-to-, 
is subject to doubt. Cf. Niedermann, IF. 10. 246; Skutsch, Glotta 2. 239 ff. 


δ Except perhaps u-stems. The facts of Sanskrit and Avestan show that in 
Indo-Iranian the suffix -mant- was preferred to -vant- when wu preceded. Cf. 
Wackernagel, KZ. 43. 277 ff., Bender, op. cit., 36. 
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d-stems must always have been by far the most numerous.! In 
Greek, with the exception of a few in -ies or -wets, we have only -dets 
and -ἤεις (-aes), which are based upon o- and a-stems respectively, 
but are also freely used to form adjectives from other noun-stems. 
The formation from other adjectives and the loss of pregnant force 
is already seen in Homer in a few instances, but becomes common 
only in late authors. 

The Greek adjectives of this type are almost exclusively poetical. 
They are numerous in Homer (79), and are formed with the 
greatest freedom by late imitators of the epic, notably Nicander, 
who has 110 of which 58 are not found elsewhere. They occur in 
Hesiod, and in Pindar, Bacchylides, and other lyric poets. In the 
Attic tragedians they are confined to the lyric portions, except that 
several in -οῦσσα (with Attic contraction, but still with Ionic oo), 
and once φωνήεσσα (Eur. Tro. 440; note that φωνήεις is one of the 
two adjectives used in Attic prose), occur also in the dialogue.? 
With other traces of poetic diction in early Ionic prose belongs the 
use of δολόεις by Heraclitus, and rivdes, σησαμόεις, ὀπήεις, τοκήεσσα 
by Hippocrates (similarly πινόεις, peyaddes, ἀλκήεις by his imitator 
Aretaeus). Herodotus has none such, for μελιτόεσσα 8. 41 is the 
Attic substantive μελιτοῦττα done into Ionic. The only adjectives 
of this type which are freely used by Attic prose-writers are χαρίεις 
and φωνήεις (Plato, Aristot., Xen., Plut., etc.). Boeot. yapiferra 
and Pamph. τιμάξε(σ)σα are in prose inscriptions; and τιμούστερος 
‘more valuable’ (as if from *ripdes, *ripots beside τιμήεις) in a 
prose inscription of Olbia (Ditt., Syll.* 495. 61) is noteworthy. 

On the other hand, the forms which came to be used substantively 
as technical names, mostly in -ols or -oleca, -olrra (see below), are 
good prose words. Likewise, of course, the proper names, of which 
the place-names form a very large class. 

Further details will be discussed under the special heads, -nets, 
-iews, -dets, -ὠεις. 


1In Sanskrit 1,472 of the 1,748 forms listed by Bender are in -avant- or -dvant-, 
corresponding to Gr. -des and -fers. 


2Cf. I. F. Lobeck, ‘‘De adjectivorum in es desinentium usu apud scriptores, 
Ionicos et poetas scenicos obtinente,’’ Phtlologus δ. 238 ff. 
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-εις (-aes) 

1. Adjectives—Of the 130-odd that are listed, 28 occur in 
Homer, or altogether in the classical period 47. The rest are late 
and mostly rare, e.g. 20 in Nicander only, 10 in Nonnus gnly, others 
in Manetho, Q. Smyrnaeus, Anth. P., Ap. Rh., etc. 

Of the forms of a good period about two-thirds (29 of the 47, in 
Homer 17 of the 28) are derivatives of actual a-stems, as αὐδήεις, 
τιμήεις, ὑλήεις, etc. For πιδήεις a πιδή beside πῖδαξ (whence πιδα- 
κόεις) is probably to be assumed. Others are analogical formations: 
from o-stems, as κοτήεις, ἀμφιγυήεις, roxnes; from o-stems, as τελήεις, 
Ovnes;! and from other adjectives, as already in Homer μεσήεις 
(μέσοΞ), pownes (φοινός), ὑψιπετήεις (ὑψιπέτης), and presumably ἁλι- 
μυρήεις (ἁλίμυρος, or ἁλιμυρής which occurs later); likewise ἀργάεις 
(ἀργός) Pind., Aesch., ἰλλάεις (Ὧλαος) Aleaeus. The creation of such 
variants to other adjectives is especially characteristic of the late 
poets, e.g. ἀμυδρήεις (ἀμυδρός), σιδηρήεις (σιδήρεος), χρυσήεις (χρύσεος), 
ὀμβρήεις (ὄμβριος), ὀλβήεις (ὄλβιος), ὠκήεις (ὠκύς), ὑψήεις (ὑψηλό:), 
μοχθήεις (μοχθηρός), ὀλισθήεις (ὀλισθηρός). In fact the great majority 
of the late and rare forms which swell the list are of this kind. 

2. Substantives—Aside from the common substantive use of 
φωνῆεν ‘vowel,’ the only substantive, exclusive of proper names, 
is ἀλλᾶς ‘sausage,’ frequent in Attic comedy (cf. Meineke’s Index, 
and Aristoph. Eq. 161). Itis from ἀλλάεις (Hdn. 2. 636. 26), derived 


1So probably δενδρήεις (cf. Att. δένδρεσι, etc.) and alrhes (alros, not in Homer) 
though this may be formed directly to αἰπύς, like peohes to μέσος. Late forms are 
κυδήεις, reuxhes, ἀλθήεις, ἀχθήεις; τειχήεσσα Strabo 478 is a wrong quotation of Hom. 
τειχιόεσσα. The matter is of little consequence from the point of view that they are 
all analogical, as I believe. 

The usual view, however, is that they are actually formed from o-stems, e.g. 
τελήεις from *redeo-cerr- (cf. Skt. tejas-vant-). So Leskien, Curt. Stud. 2. 94, 99; 
Schulze, Quaest. Ep. 404; Brugmann, IF. 9. 156; Brugmann-Thumb 52, 78. But 
Brugmann’s thesis that lengthened ε when followed by a front vowel became by 
dissimilation 7 instead of usual e in Attic-Ionic is far from conclusively established. 
Both this analysis of reAfecs and Wackernagel’s still different view of xorhes (Altind. 
Gram. 1. 46; extended to reAfers by Ehrlich, KZ. 38. 70) have in common the assump- 
tion that the 7 in these words is not the specific Attic-Ionic ἢ from ἅ, as in abdhees, 
etc. But there is no evidence of this, as τελήεις, etc., are not quotable outside of 
Attic-Ionic. There is nothing to controvert what seems to me the simpler and more 
probable explanation, namely, that the -fes in red\fes is an analogical extension of 
the common -fes, -aers. Then θυήεις is to θυόεις as θυη-πόλος (cf. Dor. θυᾶ-φόροφ) to 
θνυο-“δόκος, this again as ὑλη-τόμος (Dor. ὑλᾶ-τόμος) to bAo-réyos. And for xorhes from 
κότος compare conversely oxcdes from σκιά. 
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from ἀλλα- (ef. Hesych. ἄλλην" λάχανον ’Iradol) related to Lat. dlium, 
‘garlic.’ The article, with its name, was an importation from the 
Doric colonies of Italy.1 Cf. τυροῦς ‘cheese-cake’ from rupées, and 
the like. 

3. Personal names.—Infrequent. In Homer ἀμφιγυήεις is a 
standing epithet of Hephaestus, for whom it may be used alone. 
Φωκήεσσα Nic. Al. 483 is only a substitute for Φωκική, in line with 
the author’s predilection for the forms in -ers. ᾿Αστράεις Nonn. 14. 
310, applied to an Indian, is a similar variant of ’Aorpatos. Τίμεσσα 
as ἃ woman’s name occurs in an instription of Amorgos (see p. 371). 
For Τηλεφάεσσα, etc., which are of quite different origin, see above, 
page 266. 

4, Place-names.—In contrast to the very numerous place-names 
in -des, -ὀεσσα, there are only a few in -fes, -Πἦεσσα. Homer has 
Κυπαρισσήεις and Σελλήεις. Ὑλήεσσα, a frequent epithet of islands, 
is said to have been an old name of Paros (St. Byz.), and Μελισσήεις 
is an appropriate name for a spot on Mt. Helicon (Nic. Ther. 11). 
Others are Εὐρήεις river in Mysia, Tpdes river near Sybaris, Πετρᾶς 
deme in Ceos and harbor on African coast (Ptol. Πέτρας), Μολοκᾶς 
district in Crete, Ποιάεσσα in Messene and Ceos (-ἠεσσα), Θέρμεσσα, 
one of the Liparaean islands. 

5. Formal variations.—The Ionic forms are nearly always uncon- 
tracted. Exceptions are τιμῆς, τιμῆντα, τεχνῆσσαι, once each in 
Homer, and late ἀργῆντα, apyjvres (Opp., Orph.). The gram- 
marians give φθογγῆς, δαφνῆς, σθενῆς, τεχνῆς, αἰγλῆς, λαχνῆς, ζακρῆς 
(cf. Hdn. 1. 65. 24, Lobeck, El. 1. 342), but these are very likely 
fictitious, based on the rare τιμῆς, etc., the more common Doric 
contracted forms, and the fact that such contraction was normal in 
prose words. Contraction is also seen in τολμήστατε Soph. Philoct. 
984, and in certain place-names. For Ποιήεσσα (as in Strabo) in 
Ceos the local inscriptions have Ποιῆσσα (IG. 12. 5. 1076. 53) or 
Ποιᾶσσα (IG. 12. 5. 554. B 2. 63) which is only the Atticized forms 


1Cf. Kretschmer, Glotta 1. 323 ff. 


2 The objections which have been arrayed against τολμήστατε (e.g. Philologus 
δ. 240) are virtually nullified by the appearance of a prose τιμούστερος (see above, p. 368). 


8 Attic place-names of this type are not quotable, but would of course have the 
specific Attic ἃ after ε, ει, p. This is not to be looked for in the poetical adjectives, 
which appear only in their Doric or Ionic form. But a feeling for the usual Attic 
sequence may be responsible for certain suspicious forms as σκιάεις Choerob., κεράεις 
Nic., δενδριάεις Hesych. 
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of the same. Similarly Πετρᾶντι (IG. 12. 5. 1076. 62, 63) is the 
Atticized form! of an Ionic contracted Πετρῆντι. 

Shortening of 7 is seen in τελέεντα Tyrt. 4. 2., ἠχέεντα Archil. 
74. 9, χαιτέεσσα Sim. Am. 7. 57, βρωμέες Hdn. 2. 921. 1 (mentioned 
with ἠχέεις), and Ilerpéevros Inschr. v. Magnesia 116. 37.2 

Reduction to é is attested by ἐμ Ποέσσηι IG. 12. 5. 1076. 46 
(beside ἐμ Ποιήσσηι 1. 53). Hence one need not hesitate to 
derive ψιής, ψιέντα, ψίεσσα᾽ εὐδαίμων Hesych. from "ψιήεις (cf. ya: 
χαρά, γελοίασμα, παίγνια Hesych., a late form of alia ‘sport’), 
Θέρμεσσα name of an island from ἔΘερμήεσσα, and Τίμεσσα woman’s 
name IG. 12. 7. 36. 5 from Τιμήεσσα. 

The Doric and Aeolic forms in -aes occur in some twenty-five 
words, in Pindar, Bacchylides, Simonides, Aleaeus, Sappho, Theoc- 
ritus, Bion, and in the Attic tragedians, where nearly all the occur- 
rences of these adjectives are in the lyric portions and consequently 
in Doric form. Exceptions are ἀλμήεντα Aesch. Supp. 844 (lyric; 
the only occurrence of the word, and perhaps an error of the tradi- 
tion), and φωνήεσσαν Eur. Tro. 440 (dialogue; see above, p. 368). 
In Aesch. Cho. 385 the MSS πευκήεντ᾽ is corrected to πυκάεντ᾽, sup- 
ported by πυκᾶες" ἰσχυρόν Theognost. An. Ox. 2. 23. 

Contraction is relatively more frequent than in the case of the 
Ionic forms, being either shown in the spelling or required by the 
meter in about one-quarter of the occurrences. It is usual, as to 
be expected, in the prose ἀλλᾶς ‘sausage’ (see above, p. 369). Cf. 
also ἐμ Μολοκᾶντι IG. 9. 1. 693. 5. 
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The sole inherited representative of this, the normal type of 
derivatives from t-stems, is χαρίεις from χαρι-ἔεντ- (cf. Boeot. 
xaptferra), in form like Skt. hari-vant-. After its analogy is formed 
Pindar’s tyles for usual ὑγιής. Xaples occurs as a place-name, and 
Χαρίεσσα as ἃ woman’s name (JG. 3. 1518). 


1 See footnote 3 on p. 370. 

2Cf. Schulze, Quaest. Ep. 404, Smyth, Jon. Dial. 234. The view of Fick and 
Hoffmann (Gr. Dial. 3. 519) that we should read ἠχέηντα, etc., with quantitative 
metathesis, is refuted by the inscriptional Πεγρέεντος, not to mention Herodian. 

8 Probably through shortening as in Ilerpteyros and subsequent loss of the short 
vowel as in Ion. vooods from veooods. Otherwise Ehrlich, Betonung 122. 
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1. Adjectives—Of the 180-odd that are listed, 46 occur in 
Homer, or altogether in the classical period 72. The majority are 
late and mostly rare. The relation to the noun-stem is as follows 
for the Homeric forms. Twenty are derived from attested o-stems, 
as doddes, podders, crovdes, etc. A few are formed by analogical 
substitution from σ-, a-, or y-stems, as θυόεις, xpudets, oxides, ἠιόεις. 
More are formed by the addition of -des to t-, v-, and various conso- 
nant stems. Thus μητι-όεις, ὀκρι-όεις, lxOu-ders, ὀφρυ-όεις, Saxpu-ders, 
ἀστερ-όεις, nep-ders, vid-deis, φοινικ-οῦσσα, κλωμακ-όεις, αἱματ-όεις (as 
later βοτρυ-όεις, κλιμακ-όεις, κυματ-όεις, μελιτ-όεις, ἀσπιδ-όεις, χιον- 
ὁεις, and numerous others). From τεῖχος, φύκος, τέρμα the metrically 
suitable τειχιόεις, φυκιόεις, τερμιόεις were obtained by adopting -ἰόεις 
after the analogy of the derivatives of t- and co-stems (actual deriva- 
tion from τειχίον, φυκίον, τέρμις is much less likely). 

φαιδιμόεις and dfvders are formed from the adjectives φαίδιμος 
and ὀξύς, and adjectives in -vos and -\os are to be assumed as the 
basis for ἀργινόεις (as for ἀλγινόεις Hes.+-), σιγαλόεις (cf. νεοσίγαλος 
Pind.), παιπολόεις (cf. πολυπαίπαλος Hom.),! and ἀμιχθαλόεις. Cf. 
late δαιδαλόεις, ἀγκυλόεις, καμπυλόεις Ξε δαίδαλος, ἀγκύλος, καμπύλος. 
The creation of such forms as poetic variants of simple adjectives 
in common use was thus begun in Homer, but was carried to the 
extreme by the late poets. Thus, for example, ἀγριόεις = ἄγριος, 
ἀφριόεις ΞΞ- ἀφρός, ἀμβλυόεις Ξε ἀμβλύς, δολιχόεις Ξ- δολιχός, γλυκόεις = 
γλυκύς (οΥ ΞΞ- γλυκερός, cf. following), πνιγόεις Ξε πνιγηρός, βλαβόεις = 


1The latest explanation of the much discussed παιπολόεις, Woch. 7. κὶ. Phil. 
1916, 1219 ff., as derived from παιπάλη and meaning ‘dusty’ and then ‘white as dust,’ 
is far-fetched, and the underlying presumption that only derivation from a noun is 
possible ignores the fact that the derivation from other adjectives has already begun 
in Homer, in the case of both -fes and -des. Rather rairados parallel to δαίδαλος, 
and secondary παιπκαλόεις like the late δαιδαλόεις. Fick, KZ. 44. 148, and Bechtel, 
Lexril. Hom. 265, connect with the root seen in πόλος, πάλιν, διπλός, etc., in the sense 
of ‘turn’ or ‘fold,’ whence πολυπαίπαλος = πολύτροπος, and παιπαλόεις = πολύπτυχος 88 
applied to a mountain or a mountainous country. Being virtually equivalent to 
‘rugged’ in such connections, this has become its dominant force, at the expense of 
its literal sense, even in Homer, so that it could be applied to ὁδός or ἀταρπός (otherwise 
Bechtel, who here supposes the meaning ‘of many turns’), oxorla, and in Hesiod 
to βῆσσα. Such a transition is mild compared with other known instances of the effect 
of a specific context (Breal’s ‘‘contagion’’), e.g. Eng. lurid, which from phrases like 
‘lurid lightning,’ ‘lurid flame’ has come, at least in popular usage, to connote some- 
thing ‘vivid’ (‘lurid colors,’ ‘lurid spectacle’), far removed from the original ‘pale.’ 
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βλαβερός, φλογόεις = φλογερός, γλαγόεις = γλαγερός, ῥυπόεις = ῥυπαρός, 
χλιόειςϊ = χλιαρός, εἰαρόεις = εἰαρινός. 

2. Substantives.—The forms which came to be used substantively 
as technical names of the objects described are mostly designations 
of various kinds of cakes, as τυροῦς (originally with ἄρτος, cf. ἄρτον 
τυρῶντα Sophron), πλακοῦς, πυραμοῦς, σησαμοῦς, πιτυροῦς, μελιτοῦττα, 
οἰνοῦττα. Names οὗ plants are ὀφιοῦσσα, οἰνοῦττα, πιτυοῦσσα. Other 
uses are seen in πυροῦς a kind of trout, Πυρόεις name of the planet 
Mars, πλατανιστοῦς grove of plane trees, rpoowmrolrra name of a 
bronze vessel ornamented with heads of lions, etc. (Pollux 2. 48). 
Cf. also xpoxéev Aristoph. Thes. 1044=xpoxdevra χιτῶνα.3 

3. Personal names.—These are infrequent and nearly all legen- 
dary, as Σινόεις an Arcadian epithet of Pan (JG. 5. 2. 429), Σινόεσσα 
an Arcadian nymph (Et. M., s.v. ΓἌρνη; cf. Philologus 50. 386), 
Ῥοδόεσσα a nymph (Et. M.), Κρινόεις (Schol. Il. 22. 391), Anuapots 
(Phil. Bybl. fr. 1. 16. 22), and ’Apaots, ‘Tyots eponymous heroes 
of the like-named towns. Ἰόεσσα occurs in Lucian (Er. διάλ. 12) 
as the name of a hetaira. 

4, Place-names.—The type was peculiarly adapted to designate 
places as characterized by certain physical features or certain 
products, and is one of the most productive sources of place-names. 
There are over 150 such names,* masculines like ᾿Οποῦς, Σελινοῦς, 
feminines like Σκοτοῦσσα, ᾿Ερικοῦσσα (especially common as names 
of islands), and about a dozen which occur exclusively or usually 
in the feminine plural for groups of small islands, as Πιθηκοῦσσαι. 
᾿Αργεννοῦσσαι. 

5. Variations in form.—Contraction. The adjectives as a rule 
appear only in the uncontracted form. Exceptions are λωτοῦντα, 


1 χλιόεντι Nic. Al. 110 (with I). Schneider reads χλιόωντι, as if from χλιάω, which 
does not occur, whereas χλιόεις is in line with Nicander’s favorite practice. 


2 Φοινικιοῦν and Βατραχιοῦν, names of two court buildings in Athens (Paus. 1. 
28. 8), are given in L. & S. under the caption φοινικοῦς, -οὖσσα, -οὖν. But they 
belong with forms like Att. cepayeots beside κεραμοῦς from -eos. Cf. Kithner-Blass 1. 
403, Meisterhans-Schwyzer 149. 

8 Most of these are cited also in Fick’s articles on ‘‘ Altgriechische Ortsnamen,”’ 
BzB. 21. 237 ff., 22. 1 ff., 22. 222 ff., 23. 1. ff., distributed under various heads according 
as they are names of towns, islands, mountains, rivers, etc. A few foreign names 
which are inflected by Greek writers according to this type are included in our list, as 
᾿Ιεριχοῦς, ᾿Ιεριχοῦντος. 
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xatpovocéwy! in Homer,? ἀνθεμοῦντας in Anacreon, and several in 
the Attic tragedians, in the dialogue,* namely πτεροῦντα, πτεροῦσσα, 
αἰθαλοῦσσα, κεροῦσσα, πυροῦσσα, and the needlessly disputed τεκνοῦσσα 
Soph. ΤΥ. 308, after which was modeled παιδοῦσσα Callim. ap. Schol. 
Soph. l. 6. 

The substantives like τυροῦς, πλακοῦς, belonging to colloquial 
speech, show the normal Attic contraction (or w in the Doric 
τυρῶντα). The planet name Πυρόεις was probably first used by the 
early Ionic philosophers and became fixed in its uncontracted form. 
As already noted, μελιτόεσσα Hat. 8. 41 is only the Attic peNrodrra 
put into Ionic form. 

The place-names are likewise regularly contracted in Attic, and 
the majority of them are known only in the Attic form. But for 
some forty-odd names the uncontracted forms occur, sometimes 
expressly quoted as the earlier forms, e.g. Muptxdes, Φακόεσσα 
St. Byz. from Hecataeus, or in poetical quotations, e.g. Σκοτόεσσα 
Paus. 7. 27. 6, Τειχιόεσσα Ath. 320a (Τειχιοῦσσα in Thucydides 
and Attic inscriptions). From inscriptions we have, for example, 
Φηγόεις IG. 12.9. 191 A 41 name of an Eretrian deme corresponding 
to that of the Attic deme Φηγοῦς, Lesb. Maddes IG. 12. 2. 74. 5, Are. 
Παδόεσσα BCH. 39, 55, Locr. "Orders SGDI. 1478, 1500, Sic. Σελινόεις 
SGDI. 3045, 3050, Cret. Βολόεντι, Βολόεντα SGDI. 5075, Lucanian 
Πυξόεις Coins Br. Mus. Italy, p. 283. 

Contraction to w, regular in certain dialects, is seen in a few 
forms which probably belong to this class. So most clearly Arc. 
᾿Ανεμῶσα Paus. 8. 35. 9, with late σ᾽ (see below, p. 375), for ᾿Ανεμῶσσα 
(cf. ᾿Ανεμοῦσσα island near Africa, Ptol. 4. 3. 44), and Boeot. Τιλφῶσσα 
(so Hdn., Strabo, Athen., etc.; Τιλφοῦσα Paus.). The Arcadian 
town which in literature is called Θέλπουσα or Τ᾽ ἔλφουσα appears as 
Θέλφουσα IG. 5. 2. 411 (cf. Arc. φάρθενος = πάρθενος), better Θελφοῦσσα 
IG. 5. 2, p. xxxvii, II, 73, with the ethnic Θελφούσιος IG. 5. 2. 1. 64, 


1 καιροσόων in the MSS, with retention of the older spelling. Cf. rex<Ooys 
SGDI. 5507, and see Wackernagel, Glotta 7. 244. 

2 For λωτοῦντα, καιρουσσόων the uncontracted forms would be metrically inadmie- 
sible. But forms in -des preceded by a long syllable are otherwise avoided by the 
use of -ἰόεις, -hets, OF -«ὠεις, a8 in τειχιόεις, φοινήεις, κητώεις. 


8 See above, p. 368. 
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SGDI. 2628, etc., Inschr. v. Magn. 38. 67. In all these the ov must 
be due to Attic influence, for the strict Arcadian form would be 
Θελφόεσσα (cf. Παδόεσσα), or, if contracted, Θελφῶσσα. The name 
of a mountain near Sicyon varies between Κηλῶσσα (Strabo 382) 
and Κηλοῦσσα (Xen. Hell. 4. 7. 7). 

Reduction of oe to o is seen in Cret. ᾽Ολόντι, ᾿Ολόντα SGDI. 5075 
beside Βολόεντι, Βολόεντα; otherwise only in derivatives, as Cret. 
Ὀλόντιοι beside Βολοέντιοι, Locr. ᾽Οπόντιοι beside Ὀπόεντι, Meg. 
Σελινόντιοι beside Σελινόεντι. Conversely, with reduction of o¢ 
to ε, Τειχιεσσεύς beside Τ εἰχιόεσσα (cf. SEDI. 5501 with note). 

Variation between oo and oc in the feminines: In late times the 
feminines were frequently written with one σ, and often in the MSS 
with recessive accent, like participial forms, e.g. Σκότουσα for the 
correct Σκοτοῦσσα, earlier Σκοτόεσσα. Many such forms are current 
in our texts, especially in Stephanus of Byzantium! and Pliny,? and 
several are given only in this form in Pape, e.g. Δάφνουσα, Κράμβουσα, 
Μύρτουσα, IloAurédouca, etc. As these do not attach themselves to 
any verbal forms, and as place-names of participial form are relatively 
rare (see above, p. 272), we are fully justified in reading -ovoca (in 
part with some MSS support, but that is of small account) and 
including them in our list. 


=WELS 


Of the nine forms listed, four occur in Homer, namely xnweis, 
elpwes, κητώεις, ὠτώεις, one in Bacchylides, namely ldpwes, while 
the others are late. The type originated in such forms as εὐὑρώεις ὃ 
ἱδρώεις from εὑρώς, ἱδρώς which, like ἔρως, γέλως, once had forms 
without 7, as actually ἱδρῶι, ἱδρῶ in Homer. From such forms -weis 


1 The forms with o are usual in R and are adopted by Meineke even where other 
MSS have go, e.g. Σκότουσα, Miprovea. Stephanus no doubt wrote the forms so. 
Cf. the remark under TédAdovoa: Wri καὶ Βοιωτίας Τίλφωσα. . . .. Ἡρωδιανὸς δὲ 
Τιλφῶσσα φησίν». 

2 Sillig, p. Ιχχν, says ‘‘nomina insularum Graecarum in editionibus vulgatis 
pleraque omnia in usa exeuntia tum in ussa transfinxi, ubi ab adiectivis Graecis in 
oes, οεσσα, oey derivata esse apparuit.”’ But in the text, amidst the mass of forms 
in ~ussa, are interspersed many in -usa, equally deserving of the ss, e.g. Donusa, 
Daphnusa, Eleusa, Elaphusa, Ericusa, Charbrusa, Calathuea, Marathusa, Pityusa, 
Rhospodusa (island in the Euxine; the first element, of uncertain reading, is no doubt 
foreign), Selachusa, Theganusa. 


8 Solmsen, Untersuchungen sur griechischen Laut- und Verelehre 122 ff. 
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was extended to form adjectives from other stems with a long first 
syllable, for which the usual type in -dets would be unsuitable to 
the meter. The only case of a short first syllable is θνώεις, given 
by Hesychius as equal to the usual θυόεις, and probably due to 
θυὠδὴης as late πηλώεις is a substitute for πηλώδης. δενδρώεις and 
werpwets are late substitutes for δενδρήεις, πετρήεις. Μυρτώεσσα 
name of a nymph Paus. 8. 31. 4 belongs here if the reading is correct, 
but it may stand for Mupréecoa (cf. Μυρτοῦσσα as a place-name). 
Πετρόσσα name of an island Steph. Byz. is probably for Πετρῶσσα 
from *Ilerpweooa. ᾿Ελαφώεις 18 set up on the basis of Aristot. 
Hist. anim. 6. 29, where Dittmeyer reads ἐν δὲ τῷ Sper τῷ ᾿Ελαφώεντι 
καλουμέῳ. But ᾿Ελαφόεντι, the reading of Αδ, is much more 
probable. 


WORD-LIST 
“ELS, -ἄεις 
στιβήεις Callim. (Mitt. Pap. Rainer αἰθήεις Nic. 
6, p. 12) ἀλθήεις Nic. [p. 369. 
ὁλβήεις Manetho [p. 369. ἀνθήεις Nic. 
κραμβήεις Nic. dxavOnas Nic., Marcell. S. 
βομβήεις Nonn., Anth. P. κακανθήεις Nic. 


AwByas Ap. Rh., Tryphiod. 

φθογγήεις gram. [p. 370. 

λοιγήεις Nic. 

ἀργήεις, -das Pind., Aesch., Nic., 
Opp., Orph. [pp. 369, 370. 

tr- Nic. 

papynas Hesych. 

avynas Nic. 

πιδήεις Hom., Hesych. [p. 369. 

ἀλδήεις Maxim. 

αὐδήεις, -das Hom., Hes., Pind., 
Bacch., Nic. [p. 369. 

κυδήεις Manetho, Anth. P. [p. 369. 

χαλαζήεις, -des Pind., Nic., Nonn., 
Anth. P. 

τραπεζήεις Nic., Opp. 

αἰζήεις, -ἄεις Theopomp., Coloph. 
ap. Ath., Hesych. 

ῥοιζήεις Nonn. 

κονυζήεις Nic. 


ὀλισθήεις Anth. P. [p. 369. 

ἐρευθήεις Ap. Rh., Nic. 

ἀχθήεις Marcell. S. [p. 369. 

ἀπεχθήεις Androm. Med. 

poxGnas Nic. [p. 369. 

σκιάεις Choerob. [p. 370. 

ἐλαιήεις, -das Soph., Nonn., Nic., 
Anth. P. 

ποιήεις, -άεις Hom., Pind., Soph., 
Nic. 

Ποιήεσσα, -deoou [pp. 370, 371. 

mines (Herond. 8. 25?), Anth. P. 

δενδριάεις Hesych. [p. 370. 

yins Hesych. [p. 370. 

vucnecs Anth. P. 

ἀλκήεις, -des Pind., ἢ. Hom.,Anth. P. 

χαλκήεις Christ. Ecphr. 

ἑλκήεις Manetho 

ὅλκήεις Nic. 

Modoxas IG. 9. 1. 693. 5 [pp. 370, 371. 
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τοκήεσσα Hippoc. [p. 368. 

πευκήεις, -aeas Soph., Eur., Opp., 
Manetho, etc. 

πυκάεις Aesch., Theognost. [p. 371. 

ὠκήεις Anth. P. [p. 369. 

Φωκήεσσα [p. 370. 

αἰγλήεις, -des Hom., Pind., Bacch., 
Eur., Ap. Rh., Nic., etc. 

παν- Anth. P. 

τελήεις Hom., Hes., ἢ. Hom., Tyrt. 
[p. 369. 

δηλήεις Orph. 

πολυκλήεις Anth. Plan. 

iAdas, ἱλᾶς gram. (cf. Hdn. 2. 318. 
35, 657. 16), ἰλλάεις Alcaeus 
(Berl. fr. xii. 2. 19) [p. 369. 

ἀλλᾶς (ἀλλάεις Hdn.) Aristoph., 
Crat., etc. [p. 369. 

ἀελλήεις Nonn. 

Σελλήεις [p. 370. 

θνελλήεις Nonn. 

κολλήεις Hom., Hes. 

ὁπλήεις poet ap. Dio Chr. 

ὑπεροπληέστατος Ap. Rh. 

éxerAnas Anth. P. 

ὑλήεις, -des Hom., Hes., 
Eur., Nic., etc. 

Ὑλήεσσα [p. 370. 

βουλήεις Solon 

ὁμιχλήεις Nonn., Anth. P. 

ὀδμήεις Nic. 

ἐναιμήεις Anth. P. 


Soph., 


τιμήεις, -decs Hom., Pind., Mimn., . 


Callim., Theoer., etc. 
περι- bh. Hom. 
Tipecoa [pp. 370, 371. 
ἁλμήεις Aesch. [p. 371. 
τολμήεις, -das Hom., Pind., Mane- 
tho, Tryphiod., Opp. 
Θῴμεσσα [pp. 370, 371. 
χραισμήεις Nic. 
ἀκοσμήεις Nic. 
ζυμήεις Hesych. 
αἰχμήεις, -άεις Aesch., Opp. 
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αὐχμήεις h. Hom., Dionys. P. 
tr- Nic. 
βρωμήεις Nic., Hdn. [p. 371. 
épxavnas Hesych. 
ἀϊδνήεις Euphor. 
πελιδνήεις Marcell. 8. 
ἐχιδνήες ~Nic., Nonn. 
σθενῆς gram. [p. 370. 
σεληνήεις Anth. P., Suid. 
δινήεις, -άεις Hom., Simon., Bacch., 
Mosch., διννάεις Alcaeus, Ox. 
Pap. X. 1. ii. 9. 
βαθυ- Hom., hymn ap. Diod. 
3. 66. 
dxumas Nic. 
φοινήεις Hom., Mosch., Nic. 
da- Nonn. 
ῥικνήεις Nic., Christ. Ecphr. 
εὐνάεις [?] Aesch. ap. Ath. 600 
δαφνήεις Nonn. 
ὀρφνήεις Q.Sm., Hesych. 
λαχνήεις, -das Hom., Pind., Ap. 
Rh., Hesych. 
παχνήεις Nonn. 
ἀραχνήεις Nic. 
τεχνήεις, -άεις Hom., Anth. Plan., 
Tryphiod. 
φωνήεις, -aas Hom., Pind., Bacch., 
Aesch., Eur., Plat., Xen., Aris- 
tot. Plut. [p. 368. 
ποτι- Hom. 
γαλαξήεις Nonn. 
αἰπήεις Hom., Ap. Rh., Anth. P. 


ὠπήεις Greg. Naz. 
κωπήεις Hom., Archil. ap. Et. M. 
πανωπήεις Anth. Plan. 
ῥωπήεις Q. Sm. 
éuBpyas Or. Sib. [p. 369. 
dv- Nic. 
χαραδρήεις Nonn. 
éSpnes Hesych. 
ἀϊδρήεις Nic. 
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δενδρήεις, -das Hom., ἢ. Hom., 
Theocr., Bion, Opp., Orph. 
[p. 369. 

ἀμυδρήεις Nic. [p. 369. 

(xepdas Nic.) [p. 370. 

σιδηρήεις Manetho, Nic. [p. 369. 

alfpyas Opp., Schol. Pind. 

ὀνειρήεις Orph. 

Tpaes [p. 370. 

πετρήεις, -das Hom., Hes., Pind., 
Nic., Anth. P. 

Ilerpyas, -ὡς Kern, Inschr. v. Mag- 
nesia 116. 37, IG. 12. 5. 544 
B 263, 1076. 62, etc. [pp. 370, 371. 

xevrpyas Nic. 

᾿Αστράεις [p. 370. 

olorpnas Opp., Nonn. 

Etpnas [Ρ. 370. 

ἁλιμυρήεις Hom., Ap. Rh., Hesych. 
[p. 369. 

θουρήεις Hesych. 

reppyas Nonn. 

ζαχρῆς gram. [p. 370. 

ὀχρήαις (or ἀχρήει) Manetho 

μεσήεις Hom., Hesych. [p. 369. 

κνισήεις; -άεις ‘Hom., Pind. 

θαρσήεις Callim. (Mitt. Pap. Rainer 
6, p. 7), Nonn. 
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θαρσήεις--- 
περι. Apollin. 

ἐρσήεις Hom., ἢ. Hom., Anth. P., 
Anth. Plan. 

βησσήεις Hes. 

κισσήεις Nic., Nonn. 

Μελισσήεις [p. 370. 

πισσήεις Manetho, Nic. 

Κυπαρισσήεις ἴ[ρ. 370. 

λυσσήεις Hesych. 

χρνυσήεις Or. Sib. [p. 369. 

ὑψιπετήεις Hom. [p. 369. 

χαιτήεις, -des Pind. Sim. Am., 

ΠῚ Opp., Nic., Anth. P. 


Babv- Anth. P. App. 
ἀντήεις Pind. 
κοτήεις Hom. [p. 369. 
ἀμφιγνήεις Hom. [pp. 369, 370. 
θνήεις Hom., Hes., ἢ. Hom. [p. 369. 


ὀμφήεις Nonn. 

μορφήεις, -άεις Pind., Anth. P. 

( φαεσσα) 866 Ὁ. 266. 

ἠχήεις Hom., Hes., Archil., Ap 


Rh., Anth. P. [p. 371. 
Garces) [p. 369. 
αὐχήεις Opp., Nonn., Anth. P. 
τευνχήεις Opp. [p. 369. 
ὑψήεις Nic. [p. 369. 


"US 


ὑγίεις Pind. [p. 371. 
χαρίεις Hom., Hes., Archil., Eur., 
Aristot., Χρη,, Plut., etc. [ρ. 371. 


Xapias 
Xapieooan IG. 3. 1518. [p. 371. 


[Ρ. 371. 


“OCLs 


- Καοῦς 


BraBous Nic. 

KpapBotcoa [p. 375. 
Λαγοῦσσα 

γλαγόεις Nic., Opp., Anth. P. 
Πελαγοῦσσα 

ῥαγόεις Nic. 

Prydas, -ovs [Ρ. 874. 


Αἰγοῦσσα, -οὖσσαι 


πνιγόεις Nic., Anth. Pal. 
φλογόεις Opp. . Orph., Anth. P. 


τὸν Lange Bysz. 


ayia BCH. 39. 55. [p. 374. 
Aapwaddas Orph. 

Λοπαδοῦσσαι 

πεδόεις Nic. 

ἀπεδόεις Hesych. 
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ἀρπεδόεις Et. M., ép- Hesych. 
παιδοὺῦὺς Callim. [p. 374. 
Ναγιδοῦσσα 

᾿Ακιδοῦσσα 

σκιδόεις Hesych. 

ἀσπιδόεις Opp., Schol. Phot., etc. 
σιδόεις Nic. 

Σιδοῦς 

ΣΞιδοῦσσα 

σποδόεις Or. Sib., Suid. 
Πολνυποδοῦσσα [p. 375. 


podédas Hom., Bacch., Eur., Anth. P. 


Ῥοδόεσσα, -οὖσσα 
᾿Αχερδόεις, -ots 
μυδόεις Nic. 


ἡμαθόεις Hom., Hes., Strabo, Ap. 


Rh. 
Λαπαθοῦς 
Μαραθοῦσσα 
Γηθοῦσσα 
Τρεμιθοῦς 


(Μινθοῦς) Μινθονττόθεν IG. 12. 9. 


249 Β 167, etc. 
Τριμοθοὺς 


ἠιόεις Hom., Q. Sm. 


σκιόεις Hom.,Pind.,Tryph.,Anth. P. 


tro- Nic. 


φυκιόεις Hom., Theocr., Nic. [p. 372. 
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τερμιόεις Hom., Hes., Anth. P. [p.372. 
Σατνιόεις 

μνιόεις Ap. Rh. 

ἱξιόεις Nic., Pallad. med. 

An. B., Or. Sib. 


λειριόες Hom., Hes., Nic., Q. Sm. 
σειριόεις Opp., Nonn. 
᾿Ακριόεσσα 
ὀκριόεις Hom., Aesch., Theocr., Ap. 
Rh., Nic., Nonn., Orph. 
éx- Anth. P. 
μυριόεις Or. Sib. 
ἀφριόεις Nic., Anth. P. 
vavoweas Nic. 
μητιόεις Hom., Hes., ἢ. Hom. 
ὀργνιόεις Nic. 
Ταφιοῦσσα 
σιλφιόεις Nic. 
ὀφιόεις Antim. 
ὀφιοῦσσα Plin. [p. 373. 
᾿Οφιοῦς 
᾿Οφιοῦσσα 
τειχιόεις Hom. [p. 372. 
Τειχιόεις 
Τειχιόεσσα, -οὖσσα 
πιδακόεις Eur., Hesych. 
πλακόεις Dion. P., Orph., Greg. 
Naz. 
πλακοῦς Aristoph., etc. (Meineke, 
Index) [p. 373. 
xoxro- Ath. 
μηλο- Galen. 
TlAaxovs 
ὑλακόεις Opp. 
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αὐλακόεις Max. Epir. 

θυλακόεις Nic. 

κλιμακόεις Nonn. 

φαρμακόεις Mosch., Nic., Nonn., 
Or. Sib. 

Φαρμακοῦσσα, -οῦσσαι 

κλωμακόεις Hom. 

κρωμακόεις Hesych. 

δονακόεις Eur., Anth. P. 

Aovaxots IG. 12. 3. 180. 

ῥακόεις Anth. P. 

ἀμαρακόεις Nic. 

ἀνθρακόεις Nonn. 

ὀστρακόεις Anth. P., Suid. 

Φακόεσσα, -οὖσσα 

Πιθηκοῦσσαι 

Ναρθηκοῦσσα 

εἱλικόες Nic., Opp. 

Ἑλικοῦς 

φοινικόες Hom., Hes. 

Φοινικοῦς 

Φοινικοῦσσα 

Ἔρικοῦσσα 

Mupixoes, -οὖς 

κροκόεις Sappho (Berl. fr. xiii. 2. 
1. 7), Eur.,fAristoph., Phalaec., 
Theocr., Anth. P. [p. 373. 

ΤΠροκοῦσσαι 

γλυκόεις Nic. 

Bpvxovs IG.§12. 1. 995. 

Συκοῦσσα 

Puxovs 

Φυκοῦσσαι 

Φωκοῦσσαι 

᾿Αλοῦς 

σιγολόεις Hom., Hermipp., Ap. Rh., 
Anth. P., etc. 

duvySaroas Nic. 


δαιδαλόεις ΘΟ. Sm., Anth. P., Suid. 

μυδαλόεις Anth. P. 

αἰθαλόεις Hom., Hes., Aesch., Eur., 
Timoth., Theocr., Ap. Rh., 
Nic., etc. 

Αἰθαλόεις 


CarL Ὁ. Βυοκ 


ἀμιχθαλόεις Hom., ἢ. Hom. 
λαλόεις Anth. P. 


Μαλόεις, -ots [p. 374. 

Παλόεις, -οὖς 

παιπαλόεις Hom., Hes., ἢ. Hom., 
Ap. Rh. [p. 372. 

ὑαλόεις Anth. P., Hesych. 

ὀμφαλόεις Hom., Tyrt., Aristoph., 
Nic. 

᾿Αμελοῦ 

ἀμπελόεις Hom., Pind., Theogn., 
Nic., Nonn. 

᾿Αμπελόεις 

μνελόεις Hom., Nic. 

Κηλῶσσα, -οὖσσα [p. 375. 

Μηλοῦσσα 

Φασηλοῦσσαι 

κυκλόεις Soph., Anth. P. 

Σκιλλοῦς 

ὀλόεις Soph. 

"Odots, Βολόεντα, etc. [p. 375. 

Ὀλόεσσα 

Βολοῦς IG. 12. 8. 180. 

δολόεις Hom., Hellan., Eur., Ap. 

Rh., Manetho, Nic. 

@odovs 

Μολόεις 

Σολόεις, -οὖς 

χολόεις Nic., Opp., Hesych. 

φολόεις Hom., Hes., Aristot., Nic., 
Opp. 

Τευτλοῦσσα, Seutlussa. 

σφονδυλόεις Manetho 

Κορδυλοῦσσα 

ἀγκυλόεις Nonn., Suid. 

μυλόεις Nic. 

Μυλόεϊς 

καμπυλόεις Anth. P. 

τυλόεις Nic. 

Φιγαμοῦς 

καλαμόεις Eur. 

πυραμοῦς Aristoph., Ephipp., Cal- 
lip., Iatrocles ap. Ath., Hesych. 

σησαμόεις Hippoc., Hesych. [p. 368. 
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σησαμοῦς Aristoph. [p. 373. 

σησαμόεσσα Hesych. 

ἀνθεμόεις Hom., Hes., Anacr., Pind., 
Bacchyl., ἢ. Hom., Mosch., 
Nic., Anth. P. 

᾿Ανθεμοῦς 

᾿Ανθεμόεσσα, -οὔσσα 

ἡνεμόεις, ἀνεμόεις Hom.,Pind.,Tyrt., 
Aesch., Soph., Eur., Nic. 

᾿Ανεμοῦσσα, -ὥσσα [p. 374. 

φαιδιμόεις Hom. 

᾿Αλιμοῦς 

ὀβριμόεις Tzetz. 

Σιμόεις, -οὖς 

(τιμόεις), τιμούστερος itt. 
495.61. [p. 368. 

Σαλμοῦς 

θυμόεις poet ap. Suid. 

Δρυμοῦσσα 

χαλβανόεις Nic. 

Θηγανοῦσσα 

πηγανόεις Nic. 

ὀριγανόεις Nic. 

τυμπανόεις Nic. 

οὐρανόεις Manetho, Nic. 

θυσανόεις Hom. 

TAaravots 

μηχανόεις Soph. 

᾿Αγνοῦς 

Gppevoas Nic. 

‘Avepuohneu-0 

gevoas Eur. 

Krevovs 

Σειρηνοῦσσαι 

ἀλγινόεις Hes., Mimn., Xenophan., 
Manetho, Nic., Orph. 

dpywoas Hom., ἢ. Hom., Ap. Rh., 
Nic., Anth. P., Dion. P. 

“A pywovs 

᾿Αργινοῦσσα, -ovocat 

toywoas Nic. 

Σελινόεις, -ovs 

μηλινόεις Nic. 

οἰνοῦττα Aristoph., Aristot. [p. 373. 


Syll.2 
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Oivovs 

Οἰνοῦσσαι 

Σχοινοῦς 

πινόεις Hippoc., Ap. Rh., Anth. P. 

Σπινόεις 

Κρινόεις [». 373. 

Πρινόεσσα 

Μυρρινοῦς 

Μυρρινοῦττα 

Σενόεις IG. 5. 2. 4290. [p. 373. 

Σινόεσσα §[p. 373. 

Πεσσινόεις, -ovs 

ἀκτινόεις Or. Sib. 

"Exwods 

᾿Ἐχινοῦσσα 

Σκινοῦς IG. 12. 8. 180. 

Σχινοῦσσα 

Τρυχινόεις 

τεκνοῦς Soph. [p. 374. 

Ῥαμνοῦς 

Γοννοῦσσα 

γονόεις Nonn., Nic., Epigr. gr. 

Γονόεσσα, -οῦὖσσα 

Δονόεσσα, -οὖσσα 

χιονόεις Nic. 

πονόεις Manetho 

στονόεις Hom., Hes., Pind., Simon., 
Aesch., Soph., Ap. Rh. Nonn., 
Anth. P., στονόρε(σ)σαν IG. 9. 
1. 868. 

φονόεις Epigr. gr., Byz. 


Ἱπνοῦς 


Πυξόεις, -οὺς [p. 374. 
Σιποῦς 


ῥυπόεις Nic., Anth. P., Hesych. 
προσωποῦττα Poll. [p. 373. 
βαρόεις Suid. 


μαρμαρόεις Soph., Hesych. 
ὑδρόεις Eur. 


Ὑδρόεσσα, -οὖσσα 

ἐρόεις Hes., ἢ. Hom., Eur., Aris- 
toph., Anth. Plan. 

Tepovs (Teprovs) 

ἠερόες Hom., Hes., Ap. Rh, 
Manetho, Nic., Dion. P., Orph., 
Q. Sm. 

θερόεις Nic. 

xepoas Anacr., Simon., Soph., Eur., 
Callim., Nic., Anth. P. 


ἱμερόεις Hom., Pind., Bacchyl., 
Theocr., Anth. P. 
ἱκτερόεις Nic. 


«τερόεις Hom., Hes., Pind., Aesch., 
Soph., Eur., Nonn., ete. 

dorepdas Hom., Hes., Ap. Rh, 
Nic., Q. Sm., Nonn., ete. 


περιστερόεις Nic. 

Κισσηροῦσσα 

καιρόεις Hom. [p. 374. 

Μαχαιροῦς 

Αἰγιροὺς (ἜἘγιροῦς) IG. 12. 3. 180. 
Αἰγιρόεσσα, Αἰγειροῦσσα 

θορόεις Opp. 


μορόεις Hom., Nic., Q. Sm. 

Tavpous 

᾿Αναγυροῦς 

ἀργνυρόεις Nic., epigr. ap. Zon. 

Avpdas Theopomp., Col., Anth. P. 

μυρόεις Manetho, Anth. P. 

Tovpovs 

πυρόεις Cleanth., Ap. Rh., Nic., 
Opp., Nonn., Anth. P. 

πυροὺς Mnesith. [p. 373. 

Πυρόεις [pp. 373, 374. 

τυροὺς Sophr., Hegemo, Theocr., 
Hesych. [p. 373. 

Τυρόεσσα 


Car, Ὁ. Buck 


πιτυροῦς Theod. Prod. [p. 373. 
Γεφροῦς 

πορφυρόεις 

Πορφυροῦσσα 

ἹΚερασοῦς 


πρασόεις ΟΡΡ. 
"EXioovs 
δροσόεις Sappho, Eur., Ap. Rh., 
Nic., Nonn., etc. 

Κισσοῦς 


ἐγκατόεις Nic. 

φλεγματόεις Hesych. 

ol8uardeis Aeach., Opp. 

xAnparoas Nic. 

τρηματόεις Anth. P. 

σηματόεις Anth. P. 

aivaréas Hom., Tyrt., Aesch., 
Soph., Nic. 

δειματόεις Anth. P. 

dppardas Critias 

‘Apparovs 

θαυματόεις Manetho 

xuparéas Opp., Anth. P. 

θανατόεις Soph., Bur. 

ovaréas Simon., Antim., Callim., 
Anth. P. 

alerdas Opp. 

dpwerdas Opp. 

ὑετόεις Anth. P. 

᾿Ανητοῦσσα 

μελιτόεις Pind. 

μελιτοῦττα Hadt., Aristoph., 
Theophr., Lys., ete. [pp.373, 374. 

Μελιτοῦττα 

χαριτόεις Anacr. 

κοτόεις Ap. Dysc., Et. M. 

σκοτόεις Hes., Emped., Ap. Rh., 
Nic., Orph. 

xorderoa, -οὖσσα 

Bporcus Hom., Hes. 
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Μυρτοῦσσα [p. 375. 

πλατανιστοῦς Theogr. 

Πλατανιστοῦς 

λωτόεις Hom. fp. 373. 

ἐρωτόεις Hdn. epim., Nicetas. 

Ὑόεσσα 

θνόεις Hom., ἢ. Hom., Pind., Eur., 
Callim., Nic., Nonn., Anth. P. 

Θυόεις 

Aristoph., Nic., 

Ἰχθνυόεσσα, -οὖσσα 

ἀμβλνυόεις Manetho 

ἰλνόες Ap. Rh, Nic., 
Anth. P. 

dyAvéas epigr. ap. Hdt., Arat., 

Ap. Rh., Opp., Nonn. 


Nonn., 
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xpvoas Hom., Hes., Pind., Ap. Rh., 
Orph., Anth. P. 

daxpvdas Hom., Hes., Eur., Anth. P. 

éxpvdas Hom., Ap. Rh., Anth. P. 

Borpvoas Ion, Ap. Rh., Anth. P. 

ὀφρνόεις Hom., oracle ap. Hdt., 
Marcell. Sid., Anth. P. 

καχρυόεις Nic. 

πιτυοῦσσα Diosc., Plin. 


νιφόες Hom.,"Hes., Alcaeus, Soph., 
Aristoph., Nic., Anth. P. 

Θελφοῦσσα [p. 374. 

Τιλφῶσσα [p. 374. 


Mvots ζοφόεις Nic. 
Κρομμοῦσσα λοφόεις Tryphiod., Nonn. 
λιγννόες Ap. Rh δνοφόεις Emped. 
éfvdas Hom τροφόεις Hom. 
Bpvéas Nic. orvddas Nic. 
δρνόεις Strabo, Nonn. Σελαχοῦσσα 
Δρυοῦσσα δολιχόεις Anth. P. 
Opvdas Nic. Ἰεριχοῦς [Ρ.. 373. 
Θρυύεις τροχόεις Callim., Anth. P. 
Θρνόεσσα Ὑψόεις, Ὑψοῦς 
ὀθρνόεις Hesych. 
-ὠεῖς 


κηώεις Hom., Nonn., Anth. P., 
Hesych. [p. 375. 

πηλώεις Opp., Nonn. [p. 376. 

ἑδρώεις Bacchyl. 12. 37 [p. 375. 

Sevdpwas Nonn. [p. 376. 

ἐρώεις Hdn. 

werpwas Marcell. Sid. [p. 376. 

(Ilerpweoca) Πέτροσσα [p. 376. 


εὑρώεις Hom., Hes., Soph., Opp., 
Nonn., Anth. P. [p. 375. 

Μυρτώεσσα [p. 376. 

κητώεις Hom. [p. 375. 

ὠτώεις Hom., Hes. [p. 375. 

θυώεις Hesych. [p. 376. 

(Βλαφώεις) [p. 376. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


HORACE, ARS POETICA 179 ff. 


Aut agitur res in scaenis, aut acta refertur. 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem 

Quam quae sunt oculis subiecta fidelibus et quae 

Ipse sibi tradit spectator. Non tamen intus 

ee sch ish promes in scaenam, multaque tolles 
quae mox narret facundia praesens, 

Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, 

Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius ‘Atreus, 

Aut in avem Procne vertatur, Cadmus in anguem. 

Quodcumaque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi. 


In this short passage three points are made: 

1. An episode may either be portrayed upon the stage, or a messenger 
may report it as having taken place elsewhere. 

2. The former method makes a more direct and stirring appeal to the 
feelings of the spectators. 

3. But some actions are so revolting and incredible that the dramatist 
defeats his own ends, if he attempts to bring them upon the stage. 

The older commentators have little to say on this passage, and that 
little has to do with the general outline of the thought. Later editors are 
prone to make the lines a text for discussion of the relative merits of the 
senses of sight and hearing. That this is not the point with which Horace 
here is chiefly concerned is shown, among other things, by the first illus- 
tration he chooses, namely, the murder of her children by Medea. Obviously 
he is not considering the merits of presenting the action to the mew of the 
spectators, as against letting them hear frightful screams, the thud of falling 
bodies, and dying moans behind the scenes. This second course, though 
appealing only to the sense of hearing, would doubtless stir mightily the 
imaginations and feelings of the audience. 

The contrast Horace has in mind is between seeing the action portrayed 
upon the stage and listening to a messenger describe it. This is an entirely 
different matter; and he has chosen some rather happy phrases in this con- 
nection (quae... . tpse silt tradi spectator, as against demissa per aurem). 

It will be noted that, in line 181, the omission of the word fidelibus would 
not affect the general sense of the passage at all. The addition of the word 
may mean that Horace felt it to be an appropriate stock epithet, or that he 
is trying here to say two things at once. In either case, modern editors have 
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some excuse for introducing a supplementary note on the relative merits of 
the senses of sight and hearing. 

It is little wonder that the ancients so generally and so readily admitted 
the superiority of sight. Even for a modern it is easy to overrate it. Watch- 
ing a distant flash and hearing the later report, it is not so hard to conceive 
of wave-lengths transmitted through the air, bringing an impulse to the 
ear that the brain interprets as “‘sound’’; but when the eyelids open and a 
panorama unfolds itself, there is an instinctive sense of “‘being in touch” 
with things. It is hard to realize that, if the sun were suddenly blotted 
from the heavens, the stimuli would continue to come for some minutes, 
and that a person looking in that direction would still ‘“‘see” the sun, and 
would suffer ruin of his vision if he did not turn his eyes away from the 
“6 sight. 3) 

In this connection, Cicero has an interesting passage in the T'usculan 
Disputations, in which he recognizes all the sense organs (including the 
eyes) as mere receivers of stimuli that have to be transmitted to the brain 
for interpretation. To quote him exactly (i. 20. 46): 

Nos enim ne nunc quidem oculis cernimus ea, quae videmus; neque est 
enim ullus sensus in corpore, sed, ut non physici solum docent, verum etiam 
medici, qui ista aperta et patefacta viderunt, viae quasi quaedam sunt ad 
oculos, ad auris, ad naris a sede animi perforatae. Itaque saepe aut cogita- 


tione aut aliqua vi morbi impediti apertis atque integris et oculis et auribus 
nec videmus nec audimus. 


In the same passage, a little farther along, he speaks of the mind as sitting 
at the center of things, passing judgment upon and classifying the various 
messages that come in. 

This whole topic is well worth study; but that there is some danger in 
introducing it in connection with the Horatian passage is shown, for example, 
by the notes in Kiessling’s edition. There two very distinct questions are 
badly confused. For the editor interprets segnius irritant in terms of the 
sense of hearing (denn auf dem langeren Wege durch das Ohr schwdcht die 
Wirkung ab); but later he reverts to demissa per aurem, giving it the correct 
interpretation (durch eines andern Rede vermittelt). 

One other point needs mention. The spectator uses both eyes and ears 
in each of the two cases supposed by Horace, namely, when action is going 
forward upon the stage, and when a messenger is narrating what occurred 
elsewhere. It is true that the audience will depend upon its sight more in the 
first case; but, if the messenger puts any life into his narration, he will 
have something for the eye as well as for the ear of the spectator. 

The contrast which Horace had in mind is well illustrated by Plautus, 
Truc. 489-90: 


Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam auriti decem. 
Qui audiunt audita dicunt, qui vident plane sciunt. 
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This is part of a monologue on the part of the soldier Stratophanes, who 
explains to the audience that he will not relate his exploits, because he 
prefers to have people see him in action than to tell them about his prowess. 
In the one case the audience would be oculatus testis, in the other merely 
auritus. In other words, the testis oculatus is the man on the spot who uses 
his own sight, hearing, and perhaps even his sense of touch; the testis auritus 
is one who gets his information at second hand. In this passage, as often 
elsewhere, the verb audire in the first instance means “hear about” and not 
4 hear.”’ 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


H. C. Nurrmne 


HORACE’S “SWAN” SONG, ODES ii. 20 


Humility was not one of the cardinal virtues in the pagan category. 
One need not object to a literal interpretation of ii. 20 on that score. But 
in Horace a sense of humor is to be expected. The epilogue of Horace’s 
second book with its cinema-like transfiguration of poet into swan probably 
hides a joke which his contemporaries understood. Possibly the third 
stanza contains a parody on some neoteric poem which had repeated the 
offense of Scylla’s unseemly recostuming in the “Ciris,” or it may be an 
allusion to the lost passage on the pavonization of Ennius—whom, of course, 
Horace did not like. Be that as it may, I would suggest that Horace in 
this ode is also participating in a jest directed at himself. For what else 
could one do but smile when a man who is turning corpulent and white- 
haired at forty hints that he is merely shrinking into a swan? Spectatum 
admisst risum teneatis? 

Whether Horace’s phrase album mutor in alitem superne could suggest 
gray locks as well as vocal gifts would depend upon how early the expression 
cycneum caput became current. It is an everyday proverb in late Latin. 
It may have been as common in homely speech in Horace’s day without 
emerging into the literature we happen to have. At any rate it seems to 
be implied in Ovid’s melancholy line (T'ristia iv. 8. 1), 


Jam mea cycneas imitatur tempora plumas, 


and even more distinctly in Martial’s reference to a gray-haired man as ἃ 
swan (ili. 43): 
Mentiris juvenem tinctis, Laetine, capillis 
tam subito corvus, qui modo cycnus eras. 
Horace was not unconscious of the premature misbehavior of the locks 
that once fell black and abundant over his forehead. Lenit albescens animos 
capillus,! he wrote of himself at the age of forty, in the same year apparently 


1 See Hor. Carm. ii. 11. 15; iii. 14. 25; iii. 19.25; Eptst. i. 20.24; Epvet. i. 7. 26. 
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that he invited an old friend to his home, where the two of them might drink, 
canos odorati capillos. Thus speaks a man just emerging from the sensitive 
stage. An expert in human nature would perhaps place our epilogue a few 
months earlier. A few years later Horace bluntly describes himself as 
praecanus. Are not the white locks the point of reference in the officious 
superne of the line 
et album mutor in alitem 
superne ? 

And is not the rest of the stanza sufficiently explained by Augustus’ joke at 
the poet’s corpulence (Corpusculum non deest, Suet. Vita Hor.)? I would 
not presume to say that the beginning and the end of the ode are not more 
than mock-serious. Horace admits a jesting phrase into many a serious 
passage without recanting what he is saying. In any case I rather think 
that his readers did not fail to find a double entendre in the third stanza. 


TENNEY FRANK 


ON ILIAD ii. 301 ff. 


301 εὖ γὰρ δὴ τόδε ἴδμεν ἐνὶ φρεσίν, ἐστὲ δὲ πάντος 

302 μάρτυροι, obs μὴ κῆρες ἔβαν θανάτοιο φέρουσαι" 

8083 χθιζά τε καὶ πρωΐζ᾽, dr’ ἐς Αὐλίδα νῆες ᾿Αχαιῶν 
ἠγερέθοντο, κτλ. 


Four interpretations of verse 303 have been offered. The first three 
keep the traditional colon after verse 302. They are in substance as follows 
(see Leaf’s note): 

1. χθιζά re καὶ πρωιζά refers to the time of the sacrifice at Aulis nine 
years before; Odysseus uses the phrase to minimize the intervening time. 
This is the explanation of the Schol. and Eustathius. It cannot be accepted, 
for in the verses immediately preceding verse 301 Odysseus has dwelt at 
length on the nine weary years of the war. 

2. ἣν is to be supplied, and the sentence is to be rendered, “It was but a 
day or two after the fleet had begun to assemble at Aulis.”” Against this is 
urged the unusual omission of the imperfect of the copula. We should add 
the second objection to the following interpretation. 

3. The phrase χθιζά re καὶ πρωιζά modifies ἠγερέθοντο, and the meaning is, 
“When the ships had been gathering at Aulis but a day or two.” This 
requires the recognition of a very bold hyperbaton of dre. Besides, like 
the previous explanation, it ignores the fact that χθιζά re καὶ πρωιζά has 
reference to the present moment; it is equivalent to our “a day or two 
ago,”’ not “8 day or two before.’”’ None of these three explanations therefore 
is natural enough to be acceptable if a better one can be found. 

4. This was suggested by Faesi and Doederlein, and is adopted by Van 
Leeuwen in his last edition (1912). It is to omit the colon after φέρουσαι; 
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and make “‘a day or two ago”’ refer to the plague. Two objections to this 
have been offered: (a) Bekker (Hom. Bidat., I, 21) argues that there is no 
reason why Odysseus should ignore the Achaeans who had fallen during the 
nine years before the beginning of the Iliad. Van Leeuwen’s answer (based, 
no doubt, upon his theory of a short war) is that only Myrmidons, if any, 
have fallen, and that these are not present in the assembly. If Van Leeuwen 
had qualified the first part of his sentence by adding the phrase, “80 far as 
the poet tells us,’”’ we might agree with him. For Homer—if we may be 
allowed the Irish bull—focuses his blind spot on the events of the nine 
years. He tells us, I think, of no one save Protesilaus who fell at Troy 
before the beginning of the story. And there is a reason for this single 
exception. It would be a disgrace that the ship of any leading Achaean 
hero should be half burned by Hector, and yet this ship must belong to 
someone of distinction; therefore the poet selects a hero who had been slain. 
Bekker’s objection, therefore, has no more weight than similar ones that 
have been made to other features of the poem, for example, the Teichoscopia 
and the duel between Paris and Menelaus. In fact, for the very reason 
that Homer does ignore the nine years so far as he can, it is the more natural 
to find here a qualifying phrase to indicate that the victims of the plague 
are meant by the words, “whom the fates of death have not carried off.’’ 
b) The second objection to the new punctuation is grammatical: Ameis- 
Hentze (Anhang) urge that “nowhere in Homer is a new protasis with dre 
alone introduced without a connective.”’ This objection, I think, is not 
valid. In the first place, if we take the clause ἐστὲ δὲ. . . . πρωιζά (vas. 
301-3) as parenthetical, the words beginning with ὅτε (vs. 303) are in 
apposition with τόδε (vs. 301), and there is no real asyndeton, for a con- 
nective, other than γάρ, would be entirely out of place. And secondly, ξ 217 
(not noticed by Ameis-Hentze) furnishes an almost exact parallel: 
216 ἢ μὲν δὴ θάρσος μοι “Apns τ᾽ ἔδοσαν καὶ ᾿Αθήνη 

καὶ ῥηξηνορίην᾽ ὁπότε κρίνοιμι λόχονδε 

ἄνδρας ἀριστῆας, κακὰ δυσμενέεσσι φυτεύων, 

οὔ ποτέ μοι θάνατον προτιόσσετο θυμὸς ἀγήνωρ. 


Here the sentence beginning with ὁπότε is in apposition (or rather in epexe- 
gesis, which is the same thing grammatically) with the idea in the previous 
sentence, and no conjunction is needed. It is true that Monro changes the 
punctuation, placing a comma after ῥηξηνορίην and a colon after φυτεύων, 
giving as his reason that “10 is not Homeric to begin a sentence with a word 
like ὁπότε in the middle of a line.” But ὁππότε is used thus at the beginning 
of a verse (see Ebeling, 8.0. ὁπότε), and we know that Homer treats the 
pauses at the end of the verse and at the favorite caesurae in much the same 
way. Furthermore, with Monro’s punctuation the hero’s bravery in an 
ambush ceases to be what the poet evidently meant it to be, an sllustration 
of his prowess, and becomes the specific feature of war for which the gods 
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made him brave and successful. Hence—to return to our passage in B— 
Van Leeuwen’s punctuation is justifiable and gives the most natural 
meaning: ‘‘We know this well in our hearts (and ye are witnesses there- 
unto—all whom the fates of death have not carried off within these last few 
days): When the ships were gathering at Aulis, etc.” 

SaMuEL E. Basserr 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


“UNMIXED MILK” AGAIN 


Polyphemus’ ἄκρητον γάλα (Odyssey 9. 297) has been brought to 
the fore in recent years by Professors Oldfather (Class. Phil., VIII, 195) 
and Robbins (ibid., X, 442). The former recommends a return to what 
seems to have been the interpretation of Eustathius, that the ἄκρητον 
γάλα, with which the Cyclops ‘“‘washed down” his horrid meal, was the 
uncurdled milk which he had set aside at his evening milking “against 
supper.’ It will be remembered that half of the milk was curdled for 
cheese. Professor Oldfather assumes that this curdling was done by mixing 
in the pail a few drops of ὁπός and that the rest of the milk, not so treated, 
was therefore “unmixed.” Eduard Hermann, in his Sprachwissenschaft- 
licher Kommentar eu ausgewdhlie Sticken aus Homer, agrees with Professor 
Oldfather. | 

Professor Robbins is not concerned mainly with what Homer means, 
but with what Euripides thought he meant. From a passage in the Cyclops 
(216-19) he shows that if Euripides were today asked to contribute a note 
on the Homeric line in question he would in all probability say that some- 
times Polyphemus mixed goats’ milk and sheep’s milk and sometimes, as 
on this particular occasion, he drank it ἄκρητον. 

Neither of these two writers regards with favor one of the usually accepted 
interpretations, which assumes, on the strength of the passage in question 
apparently, that the Greeks, in the interest of Mdssigkeit (Ameis, notes 
ad loc.) and their digestions, regularly diluted their milk with water and that 
the Unmdssigkett of Polyphemus is borne out by his intemperate drinking of 
his milk ‘‘straight.”’ 

Professor Oldfather also disapproves of the view of those commentators 
who see a bit of intentional humor in the use of words that will bring up in 
the hearers’ minds dxpyros οἶνος. 

The solution offered by Professor Oldfather would carry more conviction 
if he had adduced any instance of the use of κεράννυμι in this process 
of making cheese, in order to justify the application of the term ἄκρητον 
to milk in its natural state. But in the passage from the Iliad (v. 902 f.) 
on which he bases his theory because of the reference there to the use of 
ὁπός in curdling milk, mixing is, quite naturally, expressed by κυκάω, and 
curdling and congealing by συμπήγνυμι and περιτρέφομαι (Herodian’s 
reading). 
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However, in spite of skepticism in regard to this explanation of the 
meaning of dxpyrov, my reason for reopening the matter is not to start 
a debate on the question of the proper vocabulary for Homer to use in 
cheese-making, but to bring in two parallels from Latin literature which 
have apparently been overlooked by all commentators in their efforts at 
securing illumination upon this subject. In the absence of any other use 
of ἄκρητον γάλα by Greek writers it is not at all impossible that these Latin 
passages have some value. 

Ovid (Fast: iv. 369), in explaining why a simple salad is offered to 
Cybele, says: 

Lacte mero veteres usi memorantur et herbis 
Sponte sua ai quas terra ferebat, ait. 


Lucretius (De Rerum Nat. i. 257-61) concludes his discussion of the 
indestructibility of matter with a happy pastoral scene: 


. . . » feasae pecudes pingui per pabula laeta 
corpora deponunt et candens lacteus umor 


uberibus manant distentis; hinc nova proles 
artubus infirmis teneras lasciva per herbas 
ludit lacte mero mentes perculsa novellas. 


It is possible to assume that in the Ovidian passage mero equals English 
mere and that the thought is that men of old, before wine came into use 
(Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, p. 217), or because of their temperate 
habits, lived on very plain fare, nothing but milk and vegetables. The 
quotation from Lucretius, however, is of a different stamp. We have 
here (259-61) a playful picture of the visible effects of the strongest 
drink that the young lambs have, ἄκρητον γάλα. It goes to their heads 
(mentes perculsa) and they frisk about on shaky legs. But why mero 
lacte? Obviously it is intended to suggest merum vinum and the effect of 
such a drink on mankind. Bockemiiller recognizes this as the meaning of 
the passage in his note on artubus injfirmis (260): “Junge Limmer, welche 
den sicheren Gebrauch ihrer Glieder noch nicht besitzen, machen den 
Eindruck von Trunkenen, die auch nicht Herren tiber ihre Glieder sind.” 
Giussani (on p. 261 )expresses the same view more explicitly: “‘L’aggiunta 
di mero a lacte pare voglia ricordare il vino, 6 far meglio sentire l’effetto 
inebriante del latte sulle anime novelline.” This interpretation of the 
Lucretian mero lacte accords exactly with what Professors Perrin and Sey- 
mour (notes ad loc.) have to say of the Homeric dxpyrov: ‘‘The epithet is 
half-humorous with γάλα from the custom of diluting wine.” There is, to 
be sure, a difference in the setting of the two passages, but in spite of Pro- 
fessor Oldfather’s objections to a joke amid the grewsomeness of the scene, 
I am inclined to believe that the poet who was capable of the Οὗτις joke 
and the πύματον dopa: joke, was also quite capable of a humorous touch 
here. 
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A guess at the meaning of Lucretius does not, of course, establish the 
meaning of Homer, but it seems desirable that merum lac should be con- 
sidered in the interpretation of ἄκρητον γάλα. 

J. O. Lorsrre 

UNIvErsiry or ΤΈΧΑΒ 


CORRECTION UPON THE “LAND REGISTERS UNDER 
THE SELEUCIDS”! 


Professor Eduard Meyer, of Berlin, has very kindly called my attention 
to Wiegand’s publication in 1908 of a large and important addition to the 
Laodice document (0.6.1. 225)? which had entirely escaped my notice. 
The additions which are made are: four lines (complete) of the letter of 
King Antiochus II to the satrap Metrophanes; the ends of the following 
four lines, so that we now have the king’s letter in its entirety; and the 
second half of the letter of the satrap Metrophanes to Nicomachus, over- 
seer of the royal domain in the Hellespontine satrapy. 

The letter of King Antiochus begins: 


Daisius. King Antiochus to Metrophanes greeting. We have sold to 
Laodice the village of Pannus and Baris and the countryside going with the 
village, bounded by the territory of Zelea and that of Cyzicus, and by the road, 
the old one, which formerly ran above the village of Pannus but has since been 
ploughed up by the peasants living near, by reason of the demarcation of the 
estate. For the present village of Pannus happens to have been established 
later. 


The information given in this new portion of the king’s letter alters in 
one important particular the weight of the evidence upon which my deduc- 
tions were based in my recent attempt to reconstruct from the available 
testimony a rough picture of the land registers of the Seleucids. I had 
concluded that the central land register could not furnish the προσορισμοΐ or 
περιορισκοί, the detailed boundary descriptions, of the estates of the royal 
domains.* It is now evident that in the case, at least, of the transfer of the 
Ildyvov κώμη to Laodice the central registry of the king was certainly in a 
position to give the exact boundaries of this land unit. Furthermore the 
agents of the central registry knew, when the king’s letter was written, that 
the village of Pannus had not existed on the estate as originally delimited. 

It is, of course, possible that this information had been sent in to one or 
the other of the contracting parties, Antiochus or Laodice, by some agent 


1 Printed in Classical Philology, XVI (1921), 12-19. 


?Th. Wiegand, ‘‘Sechster vorlAufiger Bericht fiber Ausgrabungen in Milet und 
Didyma,” in Abhandlungen der Berliner Akademie, 1908, p. 36. 


3 See Classical Philology, XVI (1921), 16, 18. 


See ae τ σΥΟ 
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on the ground who had obtained the details from the local land register in 
preparation for the purchase. One would in such case most readily think 
of Arrhidaeus, manager of the affairs of Laodice,! who was in the locality 
when the transaction was carried through. It is to be hoped that further 
inscriptional evidence may be found upon this point. 
W. L. WesTERMANN 

CoRNELL UNIVERSITY 


10.0.1. 225, 1. 20, ᾿Αρριδαίωι τῶι οἱκονομοῦντι τὰ Λαοδίκης. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


La Critica det Poeti Romani in Orazto. By Carto PASCAL. 
Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1919. Pp. 144. Lire 3.50. 


The essays in this volume deal with Ennius, Plautus, Lucilius, Catullus, 
Pollio, Tibullus, Propertius. They have all appeared before in periodicals 
(most of them in Athenaeum), except those on Plautus and Lucilius. That 
on Catullus appeared also in Pascal’s Poet: 6 personaggi Catulliant (reviewed 
at length in the American Journal of Philology, XXXVII, 481 ff.). There is 
also a general Introduction and a Conclusion. 

In the Introduction Pascal sets forth the principles or preconceptions 
which he believes guided Horace as a literary critic. The most important 
is the belief in the absolute perfection of Greek art. Out of this belief grew 
Horace’s contempt for the simple art of ancient Italy. To the roughness 
of this art Horace opposes his own urbaniias, another of his guiding principles. 
In Pascal’s definition urbanitas almost becomes a supercilious snobbishness 
which fails to appreciate the virile qualities of primitive art. Pascal also 
observes that Horace discusses only the defects of the poets he mentions. 
Another preconception he attributes to Horace is due to friendship: Horace 
cared only for the favorable comments of his friends. But Pascal fails to 
note that the basis of this friendship was agreement on literary and stylistic 
principles. 

In the Conclusion, Pascal argues that Horace’s attitude was determined 
by the struggle between nationalism and Hellenism which in his time was 
going on in all phases of life. According to this view, Horace threw in his 
lot with the Hellenists. This seems to me to be a wrong conception: Horace 
took a middle ground here and attacked both extremes. The poetry of the 
Augustan age seems to me to represent such a compromise. 

The weakness of Pascal’s views is due, in my opinion, to two factors: 
(1) that no allowance is made for modification of Horace’s point of view 
between the time of the Satires and of the Epistles; (2) that poets as different 
in time, temperament, and training as Ennius, Plautus, Lucilius, and Catullus 
are grouped together. 

With regard to the older poets, Ennius and Lucilius, Horace’s attitude, 
it seems to me, is not that of entire depreciation. He merely points out 
that they are human, like himself, that they make mistakes—even Homer 
nods—that, conversely, there are good qualities in modern poetry. Horace 
is attacking in many cases not the ancient poets, as Pascal at times assumes, 
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but those critics who would canonize and even deify them. His attitude 
toward Ennius is decidedly friendly (Serm. i. 4.60 ff.), though Pascal rather 
depreciates this. 

In the chapter on Plautus there is a full discussion of the passage in 
Hor. Epist. ii. 1.57 ff., where Afranius, Plautus, Caecilius, and Terence are 
mentioned. By a rather attractive interpretation of a fragment of Afranius 
this writer is credited with applying the term “Latin Menander”’ to Terence 
before Cicero and Caesar did. We must agree with Pascal that Horace’s 
attitude toward Plautus, as far as it is expressed, is thoroughly unfavorable. 

The chapter on Lucilius is, from my prejudiced point of view, unsatis- 
factory, as it does not even mention certain interpretations, which seem to 
me more than plausible, of passages in the fourth and tenth satires (see 
T.A.P.A., XLVIII, 111 ff., and Classical Philology, X, 270 ff.), though these 
articles are mentioned in an introductory footnote. Examples are Serm. 
i, 4.21-22 and i. 10.11-14. Considerable space is given to Lucilius’ use of 
Greek words, which Horace criticizes. Pascal’s defense of Lucilius is not 
convincing. The rest of the chapter is devoted to Horace’s indebtedness to 
Lucilius. Fiske’s notable book (Lucilius and Horace) appeared too late to 
be used by Pascal. 

Pascal adopts the common view that Horace is hostile to Catullus and 
explains this hostility as due to jealousy. My views differ widely from his 
(Classical Philology, X, 270 ff.). In the chapter on Pollio, Pascal tries to 
show that Pollio and Catullus were at variance and that this fact created a 
bond of sympathy between Pollio and Horace. Catullus’ poem 12 is inter- 
preted as unfriendly to Pollio. This is hard to believe. 

As Pascal points out, Horace does not pass judgment on the poetry of 
Tibullus directly. There is little that is new in the chapter on Tibullus. 
My article, ‘‘ Horace and Tibullus” (American Journal of Philology, XXXITI 
[1912], 149 ff.), seems to be unknown to Pascal. A new and unconvincing 
suggestion, based on Epist. i. 4, is that Tibullus was a Stoic. The reference to 
Cassius Parmensis in the same poem is interpreted as a jest, as I took it. 

The chapter on Propertius goes over familiar ground. It concludes, 
however, with a new argument to show that Horace had only contempt for 
this poet. After citing the familiar passage in Epist. ii. 2. 91 ff. supposed to 
contain a reference to Propertius, Pascal quotes Asconius to the effect that 
the poets of the time (Varius, Tucca, Horace, Gallus, Propertius) all honored 
Virgil, though they were jealous of one another. By a process of elimination 
Pascal concludes that Horace and Propertius were among the guilty ones. 

In general, then, we have a very useful collection of the material bearing 
on Horace’s attitude toward some of the most important Latin poets, with 
an occasional new interpretation which is suggestive, but without due 


consideration of recent literature. 
B. L. ULimMan 


UNnNIvErarry or Iowa 
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Res Metrica. By W. R. Harpiz. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1920. 


The late Professor Hardie, favorably known for his “‘ Lectures on Classical 
Subjects,’’ completed before his death this excellent introduction to Greek 
and Latin metric. He began with a chapter on the meters of Horace, 
written when he had come to the conclusion that ‘‘Schréder’s ‘Horazen’s 
Versmasse fiir Anfainger’ was not a thing which if translated would be 
helpful to beginners in this country.” Other chapters were added, and 
finally a chapter on Greek lyric verse rounded out an unsystematic but not 
inadequate elementary treatise. The booklet is of interest in two ways, 
(1) it is in spite of its desultory composition and amateur tone a useful text- 
book, (2) it is a hopeful sign that English scholars will not continue to allow 
themselves to be overawed by the ‘new metric.’ It is a good textbook 
because in spite of some confusion, some repetitions, and some superfluous 
details it will accomplish its main purpose. It will enable the ordinary 
teacher to show his classes how to read Greek and Latin verse with intelligent 
enjoyment. That was for Professor Hardie, as for the reviewer, the chief 
rational purpose of any study of Greek meters. In a paper published in 
Volume XXXVIII of the Transactions of the American Philological Associa- 
tion, and grievously handicapped by the title ‘‘Choriambic Dimeter and the 
Rehabilitation of the Antispast,’’ I said (p. 58): ‘‘The aesthetic effect 
obtained, the pleasure received is precisely analogous to that enjoyed by 
appreciative readers of Shelley and Swinburne. The fundamental conven- 
tion of Greek verse once granted—the ignoring of the word accent—there is 
no consciousness of any difference in principle between Greek and English 
meter.” I added that all metrical schemes are merely approximate 
schematic suggestions, pedagogical devices to teach the beginner how to 
“‘scan,” and that the schemes of the new metric confuse the tiro and are 
pedagogically more difficult than those of the systems they are intended to 
displace. This is precisely Professor Hardie’s view. Commenting (p. 185) 
on what in my terminology he calls the quadrisyllabic scansion of certain 
lines of Pindar, he says: ‘‘It seems plainly impossible that a reader could 
follow or render effectively such a thing. And what we want for practical 
purposes is to be able to read ancient poetry with some facility and pleasure.” 
Again I said (p. 65): “1 see no more reason for taking the metric of the 
ancients seriously than for accepting their etymologies or their syntax.” 
Professor Hardie on page ix of his Preface, in answer to the argument that 
“the Greeks did construct their own verse and must have known what it 
was,” says: “ΤΟ this I should reply, Do we accept their grammar, or their 
critical treatment of texts ?” 

I can then have no criticism to make of the central doctrines and funda- 
mental principles of this book. In respect to the execution my chief doubt 
would be whether too much space is not given to the caesuras of the 
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hexameter. For the American classroom I am still inclined to believe what 
I wrote in “‘Choriambic Dimeter’’ (p. 76): ‘‘We should probably get better 
practical results if we never mentioned either dipody, or caesura, or 
eurhythmy to young students.”’ I do not deny the reality of the phenomena 
that specialists have studied with such a wealth of statistics, but I would 
leave them to be felt, so far as they are significant, by the trained ear, and 
by listening to a good teacher. .And I would not burden the memory with 
the conscious analysis of them and a terminology which even professional 
scholars, if they are quite sincere, know will not be remembered. 

But Professor Hardie probably had in mind students who would not 
only read but write hexameters. And others, whether they care to remember 
the detail or not, may profit by reading his lucid statements of the differences 
between the Homeric and the Vergilian hexameter in terms of caesura, 
diaeresis, and word and phrase pauses. The chief value of Professor Hardie’s 
discussion of these matters lies in the distinctions which his finer ear perceives 
in the masses of what a French critic once called, ‘the brute statistics.’ 
Such statistics may be, as he aptly says, rather curiosities of enumeration 
than important facts. There are more cases of hephthemimeral effect in 
Homer than mechanical statistics yield (p. 7). Gleditsch and Hartel’s 
statement that 60 per cent of Homer’s lines have bucolic division may be 
true for the eye; it is not true for the ear (p. 15).} And it would almost 
abolish the real distinction which a good reader feels between Homer and 
Theocritus (p. 16). 

In order not to confuse the student with controversies of theory, Pro- 
fessor Hardie confines his formal argument against the new metric to his 
Preface and to the excursus on the chapter on ‘‘Greek Lyric Verse.”’ Here, 
too, I can only express my assent. I had already employed the description 
or nickname, quadrisyllabic or tetrasyllabic scansion, for the new metric. 
I had already argued that the possibility of bisecting glyconics proves nothing 
(p. 71). ‘‘Eight-syllable glyconics of twelve apparent times can obviously be 
divided into two groups of four syllables and six times as easily as into groups 
of five and three syllables, ‘“‘. . . . The thing to be proved is not the mathe- 
matical possibility of one of these divisions, but its rhythmical necessity.” 
Similarly Professor Hardie writes (Ὁ. 177): “Οὐ these lyric systems some 
lend themselves more readily than others to the now fashionable quadrisyllabic 
method of scansion. Any glyconic line, of course, does so, once we are pre- 
pared to regard two short syllables coming together as belonging to different 
sections of the verse.” And again, on page 180: “‘The choriambo-ionic scheme 
becomes merely a possible aspect of a group of syllables . . . . a thing with 
which the ordinary reader need not concern himself.’ Similarly I urged 
that ‘‘it is not a question of metrical possibility, but of rhythmical realities.”’ 
His reflection, pages 185-86, ‘“‘Then to read Pindar or Bacchylides is 


180 now in substance, Cauer, Grundfragen der Homer-Kritik (3d Ed.), p. 192. 
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altogether illegitimate,’’ and again on page 187, “‘The question again thrusts 
itself upon us, How did the ancients read Pindar and Bacchylides? or did 
they never read them at all?’’—this is precisely the challenge which I 
presented in these pages to Professor John Williams White (see Classical 
Philology, VIII, 99). I had already pointed out, as Professor Hardie does 
(p. 189), that a dactylo-epitrite scansion does not misdivide Pindar’s words 
and phrases as the new scansion would. I had already remarked, as he does 
(p. 191), on the ambiguity of Professor White’s metrical schemes, had argued 
that it was necessary, so to speak, to beat time with the voice, and to read 
and distinguish by ictus the resolved anapaest and the apparent dactyl. 
I had already illustrated, as he does, the Aeschylean anomaly 


Ἱππομέδοντος σχῆμα καὶ μέγας τύπος 


by choriambic movement at the beginning of Tennysonian and Shelleyan 
blank verse; and Professor Hardie’s conclusion (p. 195) that “the ionic- 
choriambic-diiambic-ditrochaic scansion would be impossible for a reader, 
ancient or modern, is exactly my argument against Monsieur Weil’s mistaken 
use of the analogy of musical syncopation. I wrote (p. 88): ‘“‘He himself 
writes out a musical scheme for the glyconic which after all preserves the 
dactyl. It is true that he adds that ‘the ancients did not divide it thus, 
but found in the verse a reunion of antipathetic feet; and beat the measure 
in a way to make felt the movement in reverse time—a complicated system 
which would singularly put out a modern singer.’ But neither he nor Pro- 
fessor White offers any evidence that the ancients either did or could sing 
in that way without such rhythmic pauses and holds as would make it 
possible for us.”’ 

It would be easy to multiply these coincidences, and make them more 
explicit by fuller quotation. I have no desire to argue that they are more 
than coincidences. But I thought and think it reasonable that they should 
be mentioned. 

PavuL SHOREY 


Horace in the Literature of the Eighteenth Century. By CaROLINE 
Goap. ‘Yale Studies in English,’’? LVITI. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1918. 


Miss Goad has given and the Yale Press has printed so much more than 
is customary in a doctoral dissertation that it would be unreasonable to ask 
for more yet. She has collected the quotations of Horace and the references 
to him in Rowe, Addison, Steele, Prior, Gay, Pope, Swift, Fielding, Richard- 
son, Sterne, Smollett, Samuel Johnson, Lord Chesterfield, and Horace 
Walpole. She has omitted Thompson, Young, Gray, Goldsmith, Hume, 
Gibbon, Burke, and many minor writers. 
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The long introductory essay is a pleasant and sensible survey of the 
material thus collected. It does not add appreciably to our knowledge of 
the way of the eighteenth century with the classics. There was perhaps 
little to add. The work, so far as I have been able to test it, is carefully 
done. Completeness in such a task is a relative term, and opinions will 
always differ as to what is or is not a true parallel. On page 118 the quota- 
tion from Gay, 

Ennius, first famed in Latin song, in vain 
Drew Heliconian streams, etc., 
is an example of what Terence calls contamination. Gay is obviously 
thinking quite as much of what Lucretius says about Ennius (De rer. nat. 
i. 116-17) as of Horace (Epist. i. 19. 7-8) to which Miss Goad refers. Con- 
tamination also, this time with Milton, is the passage on page 119, 
Drive hence the rude and barbarous dissonance 
Of savage Thracians, etc. 
Gay’s “‘shining earth’’ for gold apparently anticipates Pope’s 
Deep hid the shining mischief under ground, 


which is a complex contamination of Boethius, pretiosa pericula, and Milton’s, 
‘‘treasures better hid,” with Horace’s, aurum trrepertum. But Pope had 
earlier used the phrase, ‘‘shining mischief,” in another connection, in his 
translation of Iliad 19. 64, 

And shot the shining mischief to the heart. 


In “each mortal has his pleasure,” Pope was probably substituting Vergil’s 
trahit sua quemque voluptas for Horace’s quot capitum vivunt, etc. It is true 
that, ‘Horace also laughs at the craze for antiquity in S. i. 3. 90-91, and 
S. ii. 3. 21,” but these passages have nothing to do with Pope’s 

The inscription value, but the rust adore, 


which was suggested by Juvenal’s pocula adorandae rubiginis. 

Miss Goad has consulted the notes to Pope’s Homer. But the Homer 
itself would have yielded some garnerings that she seems to have missed. 
For example, ‘‘bare his red arm’’ may be directly from Horace’s Odes 1. 2. 2, 
or by way of Dryden’s translation of Aeneid vi. 592. In the catalogue of 
ships Pope makes Rhodes “with everlasting sunshine bright” because he is 
writing with his eye, not on Homer, but on Horace’s claram Rhodon. The 
line 

Nor pull the unwilling vengeance on thy head, 
interpolated by Pope at Iliad 15. 32, is a reminiscence of Dryden’s version 
of Horace, Odes i. 3. 40, ‘‘pull the unwilling thunder down.” The antithe- 
sis Tydeus 
Whose little body lodged a mighty mind 


is derived, not from Homer’s text, but from Horace’s ant (S. i. i. 34). 
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But I do not mean to be captious. Parallel passage hunting is, if nothing 
more, 8 fascinating game, and Miss Goad plays it well. 
Pau SHOREY 


Delphi. By Dr. FrepEerik Povu.tsen. Translated by G. C. 
RicHarRps. With a preface by Percy GARDNER. London: 
Gyldendal, 1920. 21s. net. 


The unavoidable delays in the completion of the publication of the results 
of the French excavations at Delphi and the lack of any such popular sum- 
mary as that which Bétticher prepared for Olympia have left the student 
no recourse except to the account in the fifth volume of Frazer’s Pausanias 
(1898) and such discussions of the sculptures as have found their way into 
the recent histories of Greek art. Dr. Poulsen, who made a long visit to 
the site in 1907, and who has been assisted by the courtesy of the director, 
Th. Homolle, has now remedied this deficiency. His excellent book, pub- 
lished in Danish in 1919, translated by G. C. Richards, and printed and 
illustrated with an apparent disregard of expense as delightful as it is rare 
in these days of cheap paper and cheap processes, will be indispensable to 
all students of Greek art and literature, and should find a place in every 
library. 

As was to be expected from the keeper of the Ny Carlsberg museum, 
Dr. Poulsen’s prevailing interest is in the additions to our knowledge of 
Greek art brought by the French excavations. He himself justifies this 
stressing of aesthetic appreciation by the consideration that much in the 
topography and the history is still uncertain. It is assuredly a relief to one 
reader, who almost lost all interest in the classics on classic ground in the 
agony of his boredom by polemic and conjectural topography. After a 
study of the earliest finds, the Mycenean stirrup-vases, the carved alabaster 
mussels, and the bronze statuettes, a succession of chapters treat of the 
metopes of the Sicyonian treasury, with an interesting study of the Europa 
motif in Greek art; of the Delphian twins, ‘fixed to their very base’ in 
illustration of Pindar’s contrast between the immovable statue and the 
poem that flits from shore to shore; the Naxian sphinx, the treasury of the 
Siphnians (not Cnidians) with the Caryatids and friezes, the temple of 
Apollo and its pediments; and the treasury of the Athenians with the 
Heracles and the Theseus metopes. There is a good view of the restoration 
of this building. By implication Dr. Poulsen rejects the criticisms that have 
been directed against this restoration. A separate chapter on war monu- 
ments in Delphi is, as the author observes, almost a course in Greek military 
history of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. and affords occasion for an 
interesting discussion of Greek feeling about war and peace. The chapter 
on the votive offerings of Sicilian princes contains much that is of interest to 
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the student of Pindar. The famous charioteer is presented in four fine 
illustrations and compared with front and profile views of the Anadumenos 
Capranesi. The column of the dancing women has a whole chapter to itself 
which includes a discussion of acanthus leaf ornaments and the true meaning 
of caryatid. The chapter on the monument of the Thessalian princes is 
largely concerned with the well-preserved statue of Agias, whose epigram 
boasting that he was victorious “‘five times at Nemea, twice in the Pythian, 
and five times in the Isthmian games,’ reads like what Tennyson calls 
“‘the sandy tracts in Pindar.” The inscription at Pharsalus, Agias’ home 
town, in order to make round numbers, boasts of five victories at Delphi 
too. Dr. Poulsen compares this statue with the art of Polycleitus and of 
Scopas, and concludes that it represents ‘“‘an earlier stage in the art of 
Lysippus”’ than that embodied in the Apoxyomenos. A richly illustrated 
chapter on Greek portraits from Delphi, followed by a few eloquent pages 
on the spirit of Delphi, concludes the volume. 

The predominance of the sculptural interest does not preclude other 
things. All the information about Delphi that the ordinary student needs 
will be found here. The hymn to Apollo, for example, is given both in 
English translation and in Greek with the music. A number of excellent 
views and maps refresh the memories of travelers, and almost take the 
place of autopsy for the untraveled. 

And the two introductory chapters on the history of the site and the 
oracle are an adequate preparation for the details that follow. The first of 
these chapters, on Apollo’s conquest of Delphi, is of course largely specula- 
tive and follows the philological fashions of the day. There is not much 
use in trying to keep up the rectification of Professor Wilamowitz’ genial 
errors. On Dr. Poulsen’s first page stands the statement that Apollo is a 
non-Greek, enemy god, substantiated by the fact that Achilles calls him 
“the most destructive of all gods.” This last argument of course is a 
misapprehension of Homeric usage, as was shown in these pages long ago. 
(See Classical Philology, Vol. IV, p. 329.) 


ὴ Pau. SHorBY 


Vergil and the English Poets. By ExizaBnetu ΝΊΤΟΗΙΒ. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1919. $1.50. 


In scope and method Miss Nitchie’s dissertation differs widely from that 
of Miss Goad. The one devotes 626 pages to the influence of Horace on a 
selection of the authors of the eighteenth century; the other sums up the 
entire Vergilian tradition of English literature in 244 pages. For Miss 
Nitchie parallel passages are not an end in themselves. ‘‘It is difficult,” she 
says, “to prevent a book of this kind from falling into a mere list of parallel 
passages from Vergil and English poets.” If she had chosen to give us such 
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a list, we should have accepted this gratefully as a contribution to the future 
history of the subject. But she has undoubtedly made a more readable 
book by not attempting that kind of completeness. After a brief general 
introduction, she studies in chapter 2, with the aid of Comparetti, Zappert, 
Tunison, and Ker, the Vergilian tradition of the Middle Ages, including the 
question whether Beowulf was acquainted with Vergil. Chapter 3, while 
containing little that is new, is an interesting survey of the dealings with 
Vergil of Chaucer and his contemporaries. ‘“‘The motto on the priorese’ 
‘broche of gold,’ Amor vincit omnia,” she says, ‘was probably a common- 
place in Chaucer’s time.” She might have confirmed this conjecture by 
the fact that it appears as a tag in the verse of the Carolingian Latin poets, 
two or three times, for example, in Paulus Diaconus. Chapter 4, ‘‘Vergil 
and Humanism,” though of necessity only a generalizing sketch, is well- 
proportioned and true in its perspective. It deals rapidly with such topics 
as “The Thirteenth Century Battle of the Books,” already studied by 
Rashdall and Paetow, the introduction of the Latin poets into the school 
curriculum, Petrarch’s study of Vergil, Alamanni, Elyot, and Ascham, Vida 
and Scaliger, and Tasso. More space is given to Gavin Douglas, Surrey, 
Phaer, and Stoneyhurst. Here and elsewhere she brings out well the 
difference between the Renaissance study of Vergil the artist and critic of 
life, and Chaucer’s interest in him only as a story-teller. She has rather 
neglected Scaliger and the Latinized literary criticism that for two centuries 
preferred Vergil to Homer. Chapter 5, “Spenser and the English Ren- 
aissance,’’ is fairly full on Spenser, and touches lightly Sidney, Sackville, 
Ben Jonson, and Shakespeare. Chapter 6, “ Milton and the Classical Epic,’’ 
affirms that Milton’s classicism is Greek rather than Latin, but that Paradise 
Lost uses the Aeneid chiefly as the model for epic structure. A considerable, 
though by no means complete list of Vergilian parallels is given. Chapter 7 
sums up fairly well the familiar commonplaces about eighteenth-century 
diction and appreciation of the classics, and recurs to the topic of the pastoral, 
already discussed in the chapter on Spenser. The remainder of the book is 
somewhat perfunctory. There is a chapter on Thompson and the didactic 
poets, one on Landor and the romanticists, which fails to do justice to the 
Vergilian echoes and influence in Keats, Shelley, Wordsworth, and Byron; 
and a chapter on Tennyson, which is sound in principle, but rather dis- 
cursive and slight in execution. 

From the point of view of a purely technical and professional scholar- 
ship Miss Nitchie’s sketch still leaves the subject open to the industry of a 
future chalkenteros. But, as I said in beginning, it is eminently readable, 
and it will be of more service to teachers of Vergil than a more learned and 
mechanically exhaustive catalogue of facts would be. And that may well 
have been Miss Nitchie’s intention. 

Pau SHOREY 
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Homer. The Odyssey. With an English translation by A. T. 
Murray, Professor of Greek, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. Vol. II. (‘‘Loeb Classical Library.’’) London: 
William Heinemann; New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons. 


The second volume of the translation of the Odyssey has not fallen short 
of the first in scholarship and felicity of rendering. A prose—or any— 
version of the Odyssey can never be a mirror of the original for the non-Greek 
reader. At best, it may give him a sense of the epic values. Mr. Murray’s 
English prose reflects the epic simplicity and dignity, its composure, and 
‘Swiftness of movement. It follows the natural Homeric order, keeps the 
familiar charm of the conventional epithet, and is full in expression without 


loss of ease or rapidity. 
GENEVA MISENER 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, CANADA 


Homers Odyssee, erklirt von Kar, FrrepR. AMEIS und CaRL HENTZE. 
Erster Band, Erstes Heft, Gesang I-VI. Dreizehnte Auflage 
bearbeitet von Paut CauveEr. Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 
1920. 

The first edition of Ameis’ commentary on the Odyssey was published in 
1856, the fifth in 1872. The present, the thirteenth edition, has added the 
scholarly revision of Paul Cauer. The third and fourth volumes of this 
edition appeared in 1910 and 1911. 

Much of the earlier commentary has been retained. The grammatical 
notes show most revision, particularly in the more conservative treatment 
of parataxis and less pedantic rendering of Greek tenses. In general, the 
revisor in the new edition shifts the emphasis to the literary interpretation 
of the epic. 

The paragraphs in the Foreword on the “ Verschiebung des Gewichtes’”’ 
in translation, on ‘“‘die malerische Natur’ of Homeric language, the mingling 
of conventional and new, the impossibility of putting those gestures of 
speech, the particles, into alien idiom, of confining the easy flow of the epic 
narrative within periodic bounds, on the charm of simple Homeric scene and 
character will be stimulating reading for the student. 

Higher criticism has little place in a school edition. The editor, who 
follows the school of Kirchhoff and Wilamowitz, leaves the text intact, but 
adds indications of the more evident interpolations, and brief notes in the 
commentary. 

For the geography of the Odyssey, Cauer accepts the views of Dérpfeld. 

GENEVA MISENER 

UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
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Travel among the Ancient Romans. By Wituiam West Moonsy, 
Pa.D. Boston: The Gorham Press, 1920. Pp. 178. 


This recently published work of Professor Mooney’s will serve as a 
convenient vade mecum for the college student, the general reader who is 
interested in classical antiquity, and even for the more advanced scholar. 
The author, in his Introduction, states his purpose as not being ‘‘to present 
anything new . . . . but to put into one volume the essential facts connected 
with the topic” of travel in Roman times. The four chapters of the book 
have to do with “‘Roman Roads,” ‘‘Travel on Land,” “Travel on Water,’’ 
and “ Lodging ”—the entire field of journeying being thus pretty thoroughly 
investigated. The interest and the value of such a monograph must be 
universally obvious. 

The twenty-six illustrations with which the book is embellished are 
photo-static reproductions from Rich’s Dictionary; while they present a 
markedly old-fashioned appearance in a work so recent, they seem withal to 
be sufficiently satisfactory for the purpose they have to serve. The five 
maps, however, which are taken from Daremberg and Saglio, are entirely 
too small to be of any great value, though it is true that they reveal to the 
reader the remarkable nature and extent of the Roman road-system. One 
is disappointed, in this connection, in not finding anything in the text regard- 
ing the gradual development of this wonderful network. Only in treating 
of the ‘“‘milestone’’ does the author attempt to present any chronological 
figures; otherwise there is nothing to indicate that the construction was a 
work of centuries. Indeed, the writer seems strangely lacking in the his- 
torical sense, and no distinction, as a rule, is made between conditions 
prevailing in, e.g., the age of Cicero and in that of Procopius! One discerns 
likewise a curious spirit of credulity manifested, as well as a tendency 
toward exaggeration. It is hard to believe with the author that (even in 
the most flourishing period of the Empire) the volume of travel in Italy was 
enormous or that Rome had countless thousands of visitors. Still more 
remarkable is his assertion (p. 41) that pilgrims swarmed to the site of Troy 
and “visited every classic nook and examined every relic in that much- 
heralded city.” One wonders just how much of Homeric Troy was to be 
seen in Roman times. Professor Mooney also accepts without criticism 
many of the fairy-tales of antiquity—the story of Surenna travelling with 
his thousand camel loads of personal luggage and his two hundred carriages 
full of female companions; Poppaea riding on gold-shod horses and followed 
by five hundred she-asses to provide a fashionable bathing-fluid; and the 
‘dream ships” of the ancients, which carried across the Mediterranean as 
many passengers at a time as would a modern transatlantic liner, bore 
cargoes of paper inter alia, and occupied almost the entire side of a harbour 
in docking! 
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Typographical errors are not numerous; I have noted but the following: 
on page 34, third line of second paragraph, correspondence is wrongly spelled; 
on page 64, fourth line of second paragraph, upon should be read for up; 
page 96, eighth line from bottom, has the word equipped misplaced; on 
page 105, second line, the article a seems to have dropped out after for; 
and in the last line of page 158, a should be read for an. 

Several other points are worth noting. On page 15 we have the form 
Pergamum, while on page 166 the name of the same city is given as Pergamus. 
It is surely very unorthodox to refer to a Greek and to a Latin inscription 
by “(3.4961)” and “(6.5076)” respectively (pp. 43, 49). One concludes 
ultimately, I suppose, that “‘I.G.’’ and “‘C.I.L.” are to be supplied in either 
case, but the omission is one sufficient to cause a mental “‘hold-up”’ of even 
8, professional scholar. It hardly seems good form nowadays to speak of 
Diana of Ephesus (p. 41), and it is more correct to give the dates of the 
régime of Caracalla as 198-217 than 211-217 (p. 46). It is hard to under- 
stand the author’s translation of querelam (p. 43) as inscription, when the 
rest of the passage is literally rendered. On pages 88 and 91 we have 
mention made of the Emperor Elagabulus. If this form is correct it must 
be a very rare one, the accepted spelling being of course Elagabalus or 
Helvogabalus. Finally, is the orthography of traveling and traveled permissible 
outside of a newspaper ? 

The chief fault to be found with the Travel among the Ancient Romans 
is its extreme poverty of style and too frequent lapses into literary slovenli- 
ness. The vocabulary employed is exceedingly limited and there is endlees 
repetition. 

Much valuable material, notwithstanding all this, has been assembled 
within a convenient compass; an excellent feature is the full and accurate 
account of references to sources, ancient and modern, which is provided at 
the conclusion of each chapter. 

A. Ὁ. Fraser 

ALLEGHENY CoLLEGE 


De Catulli carmine sexagesimo quarto quaestiones diersae. By 
L. L. Szty. Columbia dissertation. New York: W. Ὁ. Gray, 
1918. Pp. 112. 


The chief question discussed in this dissertation concerns ‘the similari- 
ties which bind together the poems of Catullus and which show that in 
poem 64 Catullus alludes as far as possible to a part of his own life.’”’ The 
thesis which the author defends is that Catullus in his soul-stirring love 
affair with Lesbia had sufficient background for the narration of the Anadne 
story and did not need to rely on his Greek predecessors. 
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First the similarities in language between poem 64 and Catullus’ other 
poems are listed. Sell recognizes that individual cases may be doubtful, | 
but urges that the cumulative argument is sound. As the similarities to 
the other poems are far more numerous in the Ariadne portion, Sell argues 
that this portion more nearly represents Catullus’ true feelings. In this 
connection (p. 26) a statement so extraordinary is made that I cannot but 
think that either Sell or I have been lost in the intricacies of the Latinity of 
the book. He says that of the eight passages (in the list of similarities) 
which are in the Peleus portion, five refer to love, and so not more than three 
deal with the Epithalamium (of Peleus and Thetis) properly so called. One 
wonders with what an epithalamium should deal if not with love and 
marriage. 

Sell then discusses similarities of thought between the sixty-fourth and 
other poems, and these he thinks of greater importance. While I incline 
in general to the view that the language and thought of the poem is often 
- genuinely Catullian, I cannot follow Sell in some of his fancies. Ariadne 
is supposed to correspond to Catullus; yet Sell argues that the deserted 
Ariadne is like the to-be-deserted Lesbia (8.12-19). A similar inconsistency 
appears when Sell compares Catullus’ desire for the sympathy of a friend 
(Cornificius, 38.4-5) with Ariadne’s ironical question (ll. 182-83): Contugis 
an fido consoler memet amore? In a real parallel either Ariadne would be 
seeking the consolation of a female friend, or Catullus would be pleading 
ironically for the sympathy of Lesbia. Catullus and Ariadne are not even 
allowed to call upon the gods or do any of the other ordinary and natura 
things without being suspected of poetical identity. The ratiocination of 
Sell permits him to say that the punishment of Lesbia in being forced to 
stay with her moecht (ll. 15-17) is like Theseus’ punishment in having his 
father commit suicide. A characteristic of Catullus is said to be aequabilitas, 
which seems to consist largely in using the preposition pro. The mention of 
vota in the Ariadne portion is seized upon as proof of pure Catullianism, for 
they are mentioned in 36.3-8 and 4.22-23. One would judge that no other 
Roman ever made a vow. 

Sell realizes, as his predecessors in this sort of thing realized, that it is 
necessary to explain why Catullus, a man, should tell his love story through 
a woman: Catullus was a little lachrymose, it is suggested, and a woman 
did excellently well for the part. Besides, he did not want people to know 
that Ariadne was Catullus, for they might have laughed! One wonders 
whether there may not be a Baconian cipher in the poem: will not someone 
step forward and discover the name Catullus in Ariadne’s words? 

The difference between the Peleus and the Ariadne portions is explained 
by Sell in this way: the Peleus is a dream of the life that Catullus hoped to 
live, the Ariadne is the vivid picture of the life he had lived. The title of 
the piece might be Somnium amantis decepti. But by the same inconsistency 
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that we observed above Sell argues that the Ariadne too was like a dream to 
Catullus. 

The chapter on the author of the Dirae and the Lydia (Cato?) as an 
imitator of Catullus is more successful. Sell makes it seem likely, though 
he does not prove, that it was not Catullus who was the imitator. But I 
must protest against some of Sell’s additions to the list of imitations, e.g., 
Cat. 64. 195, meas audite querellas, and Dirae 50, accipite has voces. A chapter 
on alliteration in Ennius, Lucretius, Catullus (poem 64), Cato, and Virgil 
gives some interesting statistics. Cato and Catullus show less alliteration 
than the others. A final chapter deals with Virgil’s imitations of Catullus 64, 
but the list given is by no means complete. 

While Sell has, in my opinion, contributed little of value to the literature 
of the subject in this, his first work, and while some of his arguments seem 
absurd, as shown above, yet he is to be commended for his obvious zeal, 
earnestness, and ingenuity, qualities which may lead him to better results 
in other investigations. 

B. L. ULLMan 

UniversiTy or Iowa 
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Scott, his erroneous criticism of 
Immanuel Bekker 362 ff. 

Seleucids, land registers under 12 ff.; 
$91 f. 

senatorial provinces and the princeps 
84 ff. 

Seneca: ad Lucilium epistulae morales, 
trans. Gummere, Vol. II 300 ff. 

simile, repeated in Homer 76 f. 

Sophoclean cruxes 71 ff. 

Sophocles, Antigone 4, discussed 77 ff.; 
Oedipus Tyrannus 44, discussed 79 f. 

studies in Greek noun formation,words 
in -ds, -avyros 61 ff.; words in -wy, 
-ovros 260 ff.; words in -«s, “εσσα, 
«εν $67 ff. 


Studies in Magic from Latin Literature, 
Tavenner 98 ff. 

Suetonius, Julius ix. 3, discussed 256 ff. 

συκοφάντης and σύκινος 199 

‘“‘swan”’ song of Horace 386 ff. 

syllabary, Coptic 198; Greek 189 f. 


tablets, Greek and Coptic school 189; 
modern Sudanese 198 

τὰ γέρρα ἐνεπίμπρασαν, Dem. xviii 1 ff. 

Tarbell, Frank Bigelow 96 

Terence, use of ego in 281 ff. 

Teuffels Geschichte der rmischen Litera- 
tur 202 f. 

Thebais, Homer as the poet of 20 ff. 

Thieme on the decree of Charinus 241 f. 

tradition of Greek arithmology 97 ff. 

translators of the Dryden Lucian 164 ff. 

Travel among the Ancient Romans, 
Mooney 408 f. 

treason in the Athenian amnesty law 
348 ff. 

τύχη in Polybius 280 ff. 


“unflooded” land, in Egypt, 169; 
explanation of 169; high taxation 
upon 178; tenants’ attitude toward 
177 ff. 

‘unmixed milk’? (Odyssey 9. 297), 
meaning of 389 ff. 

uti legassit 246 ff. 


Vergil and the English Poets, Nitchie 
400 f. 

Vergil, Georgics ii. 256, discussed 81; 
mosaic of Susa $88; four rejected 
lines of Aeneid i. $88; anomaly of 
cano 889; epitaph 340; postacript of 
Georgic iv. 840; books read before 
Augustus 842; Eclogue iv. 60-63, 
discussed 200 ff. 


writing exercises, Greek alphabetic 
190 ff.; Greek numerical 192; Cop- 
tic syllabic 198; Greek syllabic 
189 1. 
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